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THE  HEART  OF  SILENCE 

CHAPTER  I 

A  smile  is  the  physical  expression  of  an  emo- 
tion, but  on  the  full  round  face  of  Albert 
Watkins  as  he  saw  Priscilla  Hoyt  defeating 
her  opponent  in  the  last  game  of  a  tennis  tour- 
nament, it  was  more — a  mirthful  contagion. 

The  game  was  being  contested  on  the  courts 
of  the  Cascine  in  the  delightful  park  outside  of 
Florence,  the  city  that  nestles  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Arno.  It  was  a  bright  clear  after- 
noon in  the  early  part  of  April,  and  a  few 
English  and  Americans  had  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  final  struggle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyt, 
who  were  on  the  American  side,  beamed  with 
happiness  as  their  daughter  approached  nearer 
and  nearer  to  victory.  Standing  near  Albert 
was  Harold  Harvey,  Priscilla's  foster  brother. 

The  English  people  did  not  enjoy  seeing 
their  champion,  Miss  Bessie  Caldwell,  being 
beaten,  and  the  infectious  smile  of  Albert  irri- 
tated them,  and  they  frowned  upon  his  forceful 
applause,  his  noisy  comments,  aijd  Hs  loud 
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checked  vest  that  would  have  made  a  thin  man 
appear  stout.  But  they  were  too  polite  to 
silence  him  as  his  friends  would  have  done  at 
Morristown,  that  country  town  among  the  hills 
of  New  Jersey,  not  far  from  New  York,  where 
the  Hoyts  and  Albert  live.  However,  even  if 
Albert  had  few  friends,  Priscilla  felt  that  be- 
hind all  the  borrowed  qualities  which  Albert 
liked  in  others  and  which  he  tried  to  wear, 
there  were  good  ones  which  he  himself  pos- 
sessed. She  believed  that  criticism  too  often 
blames  individual  faults  which  environment  has 
forced.  She  therefore  pitied  Albert,  because, 
when  he  had  been  left  an  orphan  before  he  had 
reached  his  teens,  he  had  been  reared  by  an  old 
maid  Quaker  aunt,  Miss  Hope  Allen. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  seeing  many 
whom  he  knew  floating  easily  into  the  bliss  of 
matrimony,  Albert  concluded  to  do  the  same 
thing.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
more  to  do  than  to  trim  his  bark  and  set  sail 
for  that  haven.  Consequently  without  study- 
ing charts  or  making  observations,  he  sailed 
lightly  along  into  the  first  harbor  that  came  his 
way;  but  somehow  his  steering-gear  did  not 
work  and  he  could  not  land.  At  another  port 
there  was  an  adverse  wind ;  at  a  third  a  tempest. 
And  after  three  years  of  struggle  he  found 
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himself  still  floating  far  out  upon  the  uncer- 
tain and  boundless  sea  of  sisterly  love.  In  all 
of  his  failures  his  surprise  was  greater  than  his 
disappointment.  The  one  girl  that  he  had 
saved  on  his  list  for  the  last  was  Priscilla. 
She  was  not  strictly  beautiful,  but  she  had 
grace  and  charm,  and  no  girl  he  knew  was  more 
popular.  Then,  too,  Priscilla  took  more  inter- 
est in  him  than  did  the  other  girls.  She  often 
listened  to  him  with  interest  when  some  laugh- 
ing circle  had  pressed  him  out  of  its  congenial 
group.  He  thought  he  could  readily  win  her 
heart,  and  he  started  about  the  task  with  easy 
assurance. 

The  Hoyts  had  come  to  Florence  in  the 
hopes  that  Harold  would  sooner  convalesce 
from  a  serious  illness  of  typhoid  fever.  They 
had  rented  a  small  but  beautifully  situated 
villa  high  up  on  the  green  hills  outside  of  the 
Porta  San  Ferdinando.  Although  it  was  built 
in  the  midst  of  war  and  turmoil  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  two-storied  house,  nestling  in  one 
corner  of  a  delightful  garden,  now  appeared 
peaceful  and  inviting.  The  narrow  windows 
of  the  mediaeval  days  had  been  enlarged  and  a 
modern  front  doorway  had  been  added  to  blend 
with  its  mediaeval  setting.  Two  gateways 
pierced  the  four  high  walls  that  surrounded 
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the  villa.  One  of  them  was  located  near  the 
servants'  quarters ;  the  other,  closed  by  a  large 
iron  gate  of  antique  design,  opened  upon  a 
winding  road  bordered  on  both  sides  by  over- 
hanging pine  trees.  A  brass  plate  at  the  large 
entrance  bore  the  name  of  the  fearful  and 
traitorous  Malatesta.  But  in  spite  of  the  gor- 
geous view  of  Florence  and  the  Arno,  in  spite 
of  the  pure  and  refreshing  air  that  blew  down 
the  valley  from  Fiesole,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
charm  of  antiquity  and  picturesqueness,  Mrs. 
Hoyt  did  not  like  the  villa.  The  bedrooms,  the 
stuffy  furniture,  the  lamps  and  candlesticks, 
and  the  old  mediaeval  odor  about  everything 
gave  her  the  creeps  she  said.  Ellen,  the  cook, 
who  had  lived  with  the  Hoyts  ever  since  Pris- 
cilla  and  Harold  were  children,  irritated  her 
good  mistress  still  more  by  complaining  about 
her  sleeping  quarters,  the  cooking  utensils  and 
the  stove.  The  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Hoyt  was 
homesick.  She  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  dear 
old  house  at  Morristown  with  its  good  beds, 
comfortable  chairs  and  decent  electric  lights. 
Still  she  would  not  allow  her  family  to  think 
that  she  was  unhappy. 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  different,  he  did  not  care 
where  he  lived.  He  objected  to  Florence  be- 
cause his  New  York  papers  were  over  a  week 
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old  when  he  received  them.  But  Priscilla  and 
Harold  revelled  in  everything.  It  was  untold 
pleasure  to  them  to  study  the  intense,  unique 
and  bloody  history  of  the  city  which  had  given 
to  the  world  such  force  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, to  enjoy  her  art,  her  sculpture,  and  her 
architecture,  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
which  still  challenge  the  world;  to  revel  in 
her  culture ;  to  read  her  literature ;  to  listen  to 
her  liquid  idiom;  to  be  near  all  those  things 
which  have  made  and  still  make  Florence  the 
predilection  of  the  world.  But  now  that 
Harold  had  entirely  recovered  his  health,  he 
longed  to  get  back  to  his  banking  house  and 
to  the  club  which  he  had  founded  for  poor 
young  men.  "Poetry,  music  and  art,"  he 
would  say,  "are  luxuries,  while  conducting  an 
honest  business  and  trying  to  elevate  your  fel- 
low man  are  things  far  more  wholesome  and 
beneficial." 

In  aspiring  for  the  heart  of  Priscilla,  Albert 
felt  emotions  that  had  never  before  stirred  him. 
"These  emotions,"  he  said  to  himself,  "must  be 
true  love."  He  rejoiced  over  his  previous 
escapes  from  the  unresponsive  daughters  of 
designing  mothers.  Thinking  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  woo  and  win  a  girl  far  away  from  her 
friends  than  at  home  where  it  was  even  difficult 
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to  see  her  alone,  he  had  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Naples  with  his  aunt  in  the  early  part  of 
March.  Spending  a  few  days  in  the  city  that 
ever  smiles  upon  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples, 
they  then  went  to  Rome.  So  eager  was  he  to 
see  Priscilla  that  two  weeks  seemed  to  him  too 
long  to  see  what  Rome  could  show  and  he  hur- 
ried his  aunt  to  Florence  where  they  engaged 
the  most  expensive  apartments  in  the  best 
hotel. 

When  he  had  called  at  the  Villa  Malatesta, 
Priscilla  greeted  him  warmly,  and  he  found 
that  Harold  was  the  same  genial,  good-natured 
fellow.  The  way  in  which  both  of  them  spoke 
of  Ward  Benton,  an  American  who  lived  in 
Florence,  weakened  the  assurance  of  success 
which  Albert  had  fondled  in  his  breast.  But 
when  he  learned  that  the  young  man  was  writ- 
ing a  libretto  and  music  for  an  opera,  Albert's 
contempt  for  that  sort  of  person  relegated  him 
to  the  list  of  those  who  do  not  count.  The 
news  that  Harold  sailed  for  home  the  first  of 
May,  and  that  Priscilla  and  her  parents 
remained  in  Europe  until  the  Fall,  sent  his 
buoyant  spirits  soaring  heavenward.  But  they 
dropped,  when  he  found  he  could  say  none  of 
the  graceful  little  speeches  to  her  which  had 
seemed  so  easy  to  say  when  he  was  alone. 
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But  the  game  of  tennis  was  soon  over.  Pris- 
cilla  had  won  and  as  she  was  leaving  the 
grounds  Albert  was  the  first  to  congratulate 
her.  With  a  persuasive  movement,  very  much 
resembling  a  gentle  push,  he  led  her  into  the 
hall-room  of  the  club  house.  Taking  from  the 
table  a  large  box,  he  said  to  her  with  an 
assumed  air  of  innocence,  "Why,  here  is  a  box 
of  flowers  for  you,  Priscilla!" 

Quickly  undoing  the  string  and  lifting  the 
lid,  she  saw  the  largest  yellow  roses  with  the 
longest  stems  she  had  ever  seen.  On  top  lay 
a  card  which  bore  the  name,  Mr.  Albert  Wat- 
kins. 

"They  are  just  perfect!"  she  exclaimed. 
"And  with  long  legs  to  them,  too,  as  the 
Italians  say!" 

Albert  could  think  of  no  apt  reply,  and  he 
disappointed  himself  by  saying,  "I  did  not  give 
them  to  you  before  the  game  for  fear  of  mak- 
ing you  nervous.  Perhaps  over  here  in  Flor- 
ence you  are  not  accustomed  to  receive  flowers 
from  suitors?" 

This  he  felt  was  a  great  mistake,  and  his 
heart  gave  a  few  extra  beats  which  flushed  his 
face.  After  a  slight  struggle  in  his  mind  he 
found  the  words,  "I  am  glad  you  like  them." 

Priscilla  had  looked  rather  surprised  at  the 
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word  "suitors,"  but  she  now  brushed  aside  his 
slight  agitation  by  immediately  saying,  "They 
are  beautiful.  And  now,  Albert,  I  want  you 
and  your  Aunt  Hope  to  take  dinner  with  us 
to-morrow  night.  Miss  Caldwell,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Benton  will  be  there." 

This  was  the  very  thing  for  which  Albert 
had  longed.  His  rush  to  accept  upset  his  men- 
tal equipoise,  and  he  embarrassed  himself  in 
trying  to  conceal  his  conquering  pleasure.  He 
broke  the  pause  that  followed  by  asking  her  to 
drive  with  him  through  the  park;  but  Pris- 
cilla's  plans  had  already  been  made  to  go  home 
with  Harold  and  her  parents. 

Since  he  had  procured  the  best  turnout  that 
he  could  find  in  Florence,  her  refusal  was  a 
great  disappointment.  He  was  obliged  to 
drive  alone  up  and  down  the  delightful  park  in 
which  the  Cascine  was  located.  He  barely 
noticed  the  happy  Italians  who  on  this  mild 
spring  day  were  idly  breathing  the  perfume  of 
the  woods  and  flowers,  or  the  singing  children 
playing  on  the  grass  between  the  two  long 
parallel  driveways.  The  charming  meadows 
with  their  new  virgin  green  that  bordered  one 
side  of  the  park,  and  the  singing  Arno  that 
bordered  the  other,  did  not  affect  the  heart  of 
Albert;  and  even  near  sundown,  when  the  wide 
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valley  of  the  Arno  was  like  a  huge  river  of 
gold,  and  the  blue  heavens  seemed  to  sing  a 
hymn  to  spring,  and  the  distant  mountains 
far  away  across  the  meadows  appeared  like  an 
inspiration  for  a  Perugino  landscape,  Albert 
on  his  solitary  drive  thought  only  of  how  to 
further  his  cause  with  Priscilla.  Perhaps 
Florence  had  never  appeared  more  beautiful 
than  on  this  day,  bathed  in  the  glorious  color 
of  sunset,  but  Albert  was  seldom  moved  by 
the  beauty  of  Nature.  His  world  had  narrowed 
itself  down  to  his  own  desires  and  gratifica- 
tions. But  the  desire  which  a  man  seeks  to  at- 
tain does  not  always  prove  itself  to  be  the 
paradise  he  has  sought. 


CHAPTER  II 

Peace  and  repose  are  the  incessant  longings 
of  aging  people.  There  is  a  consolation  about 
the  air  of  the  home  that  descends  agreeably 
upon  their  souls.  It  is  like  the  breath  of  the 
springtime  which  drives  away  every  cloud  of 
sadness,  of  rancor,  and  of  molesting  care.  To 
hearts  that  are  beginning  to  pulsate  less 
quickly  and  to  minds  that  have  stored  experi- 
ence in  the  dusty  attic  of  memory,  the  air  of 
the  open  meadows,  of  the  mountain  tops,  of  the 
tranquil  sea,  is  never  so  sweet,  so  soul-touching 
as  the  air  of  pure  family  life  in  a  happy  home. 
To  Mrs.  Hoyt  the  love  of  home  and  family  life 
was  the  love  that  strengthened  her  faith  in  her 
religious  beliefs.  She  had  always  thought 
that  true  happiness  was  something  grow- 
ing in  the  soul,  and  not  something  that 
could  be  transplanted.  From  the  outside 
world  no  clouds  of  evil,  no  cold  wind  of 
indifferent  love  entered  into  any  home  that 
she  made,  and  her  life  was  therefore  full 
of  warmth  and  sunshine.  Although  she  and 
Mr.  Hoyt  had  celebrated  their  silver  wedding, 
their  honeymoon  had  not  faded  in  their  first 
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years  of  married  life,  and  even  now  it  retained 
its  oldtime  freshness  and  fragrance. 

On  the  night  of  Priscilla's  victory,  the 
family  had  gathered  after  dinner  in  the  large 
cheerless  sitting  room  of  the  old  villa.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoyt  were  sitting  beside  a  large  oak  table 
which,  judging  from  its  exquisite  design  and 
carving,  must  have  been  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  "Mediaeval  imple- 
ments of  butchery,"  as  Mrs.  Hoyt  called  the 
old  Florentine  weapons,  helmets  and  breast- 
plates, decorated  the  walls.  A  handsome  col- 
lection of  daggers,  which  had  been  hung  near 
the  large  table,  was  now  hidden  in  the  bottom 
of  an  old  oak  box  in  the  hall.  Spread  over  the 
table  was  a  cover  which  Priscilla  had  made  and 
which  Mrs.  Hoyt  had  brought  from  Morris- 
town,  "so  as  to  make  things  more  homelike," 
she  said.  Two  modern  lamps  lighted  the  room, 
one  on  the  table,  the  other  on  the  rack  of  the 
piano.  Priscilla  had  been  playing  some  music 
by  Schiitt  which  Ward  Benton  had  given  her. 
Harold  was  sitting  near  by  listening.  Mr. 
Hoyt  was  reading  about  some  new  and  won- 
derful discovery,  while  his  wife  was  knitting  an 
afghan. 

Priscilla  had  stopped  playing  and  seemed  to 
be  waiting  for  her  father  to  finish  reading. 
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Harold,  with  an  air  of  slight  impatience,  looked 
towards  Mr.  Hoyt.  Unconscious  of  any  listen- 
ers except  his  wife,  Mr.  Hoyt  read  along, 
"  'There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  tubes  there 
were  organisms  that  resembled  lower  micro- 
scopic life.  The  professor  does  not  say  that 
he  has  actually  created  life,  but  these  are  the 
facts.'  Now  isn't  that  wonderful,  Mother?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "but  that  doesn't 
mean  anything.  With  all  of  their  boasted 
knowledge  these  scientists  cannot  even  make 
a  common  ordinary  blade  of  grass." 

"Have  you  finished?"  asked  Priscilla  in  a 
respectful  tone. 

"Why?"  inquired  Mr.  Hoyt,  looking  over 
his  glasses. 

"Harold  wishes  me  to  play  Chopin's  Sonata 
in  B  flat  minor,  and  you  know  I  cannot  play 
that  when  anyone  is  talking." 

"Well,  I  guess  we  can  keep  quiet  that  long, 
can't  we,  Mother?" 

"We'll  try,"  she  replied.  "But  that  piece 
always  gives  me  the  horrors." 

Brought  up  by  a  good  indulgent  father  and 
a  whole-souled,  old-fashioned  mother,  the  char- 
acters of  Priscilla  and  Harold  had  been  so 
moulded  that  they  still  retained  the  principal 
characteristics  of  their  early  life.  Harold  had 
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never  seen  his  own  parents.  His  father  died 
before  his  birth,  his  mother  a  few  days  after. 
Before  her  sad  death  the  young  mother  called 
to  her  bedside  her  dearest  friend,  and  prayed 
her  to  be  her  baby's  guardian.  Such  a  pathetic 
request  could  not  be  refused,  and  the  little 
Harold  was  gathered  into  the  loving  arms  of  a 
foster  mother.  A  year  later  this  noble  woman 
married  and  gave  to  the  world  a  little  girl 
whom  she  named  Priscilla,  after  Harold's  dead 
mother. 

The  children  grew  up  like  brother  and  sister, 
and  not  until  after  their  childhood  days  did 
they  learn  their  true  relationship.  As  they 
grew  older  their  love  for  each  other  deepened. 
During  their  college  days  they  drifted  apart, 
but  when  they  returned  home  they  fell  easily 
into  their  old  relationship.  Their  college 
studies,  associations  and  life,  had  so  nobly 
developed  them  that  Priscilla  had  left  her 
Alma  Mater  a  true  woman;  Harold  a  noble 
young  man. 

Priscilla  was  the  embodiment  of  grace,  kind- 
ness, and  tenderness.  She  was  not  beautiful, 
but  her  soft  black  eyes  reflected  a  soul  of  wo- 
manly purity.  She  spoke  in  a  clear,  melo- 
dious voice,  which  was  attuned  with  sweet 
sympathy.  It  seemed  that  Nature  had  ex- 
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pended  her  wealth  upon  Priscilla's  arms  and 
hands.  These  were  indeed  beautiful,  espe- 
cially her  delicately  tapering  fingers  which  she 
used  with  great  skill  when  playing  the  piano. 
The  dreamy  music  of  Chopin  seemed  best 
suited  for  her  light  soft  touch.  Still  she  played 
with  equal  feeling  the  subtle  music  of  Schu- 
mann, the  grand  music  of  Beethoven,  and  the 
naive  and  melodious  music  of  Mozart.  Liszt, 
she  thought,  strained  for  effect;  Grieg, 
although  original,  lacked  soul;  Brahm's  won- 
derful conceptions  lacked  pure  melody. 

When  the  family  had  become  quiet  she 
played  a  few  bars,  ending  her  short  improvisa- 
tion in  the  key  of  Chopin's  Sonata.  This  diffi- 
cult piece  she  knew  by  heart,  and  there  was 
nothing  therefore  to  distract  her  from  throwing 
herself  into  the  mood  of  the  great  composer. 
She  struck  loudly  the  opening  D  flat,  and  then 
still  more  loudly  the  lower  E  natural  to  make 
the  effect  as  harsh  as  possible.  The  following 
chords  that  resolved  themselves  into  the  key  of 
the  piece  she  rendered  more  subdued. 

Of  all  the  many  pieces  which  Priscilla  knew, 
this  one  was  Harold's  favorite,  and  so  familiar 
was  he  with  every  motive,  that  he  made  a  men- 
tal picture  of  what  he  thought  Chopin  intended 
to  portray.  The  first  few  notes  sounded  to  him 
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like  the  wail  of  Death,  and  the  following 
doppio  movement  like  the  dance  of  the  hideous 
monster.  In  the  following  fantastic  music  that 
glowed  with  phosphorescent  light  on  a  back- 
ground of  horrible  despair,  he  seemed  to  hear 
the  grim  bones  rattle  violently.  Louder  and 
louder,  faster  and  faster,  Priscilla  played,  un- 
til suddenly  there  was  a  wondrous  change, — 
a  melody  was  heard — a  song,  as  if  a  soul  were 
gently  escaping  from  its  bonds  and  were  rejoic- 
ing in  new-found  freedom.  The  dance  began 
again,  the  rhythm  was  now  slightly  varied,  but 
on,  on,  on  the  monster  leaped  until  there  was  a 
scream,  a  crash,  and  a  fall.  Then  there  came  a 
pause.  A  low  growling  in  the  bass  was  heard, 
with  plaintive  responses  in  beautiful  chords  in 
the  treble.  But  the  growls  and  responses  were 
soon  smothered  by  music  still  more  wild,  still 
more  furious,  until  again  came  the  wondrous 
change — the  song,  the  joyous  air.  But  Pris- 
cilla seemed  to  have  reserved  her  power  and 
force  for  the  music  that  followed.  Now  the 
dance  was  more  furious  than  before,  until, 
finally,  came  a  climax,  a  terrific  climax  of 
grand  chords  played  in  wild  and  thunderous 
fortissimo. 

The  sound  of  the  last  note  had  hardly  died 
away  when  Mr.  Hoyt  began  to  read  aloud  to 
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Mrs.  Hoyt  an  article  which  he  had  been  reading 
to  himself.  He  read  only  a  few  lines,  for  his 
wife  stopped  him  and  directed  his  attention  to 
what  Harold  was  saying. 

"What  profound  conceptions  are  awakened, 
Ilia,  by  that  sweetly  sad  and  yet  joyous  air. 
Did  Chopin  wish  to  paint  a  sob,  or  the  silent 
breaking  of  a  heart  melting  finally  into  a 
paeon  of  supreme  melody  as  it  disappears 
behind  threatening  clouds,  but  singing  louder 
as  the  face  gradually  dissolves  from  view?" 

Mr.  Hoyt  did  not  wait  for  Priscilla's  reply. 
"It  seems  to  me,  Harold,  that  you  are  begin- 
ning to  talk  more  like  Ward  Benton  every  day. 
Before  you  came  to  Florence  you  called  that 
movement  'great',  now — whew! — Harold,  you 
and  Ilia  are  living  too  high  in  the  clouds.  It's 
too  elevated  up  there  for  us,  isn't  it,  Mother?" 

"Well,  your  mind  is  being  influenced  by 
Ward  Benton  too,"  said  Mrs.  Hoyt  knitting 
away.  Then  she  added  slowly,  "I'm  afraid 
with  all  our  new  ideas,  that  the  Morristown 
home  will  never  be  what  it  was." 

"Why,  what  are  we  doing  that  is  wrong?" 
asked  Harold. 

"Nothing  that  is  really  wrong,"  said  Mrs. 
Hoyt.  "But  you  are  all  beginning  to  use 
names  that  I  have  never  heard  before,  and  I 
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appear  to  be  drifting  away  from  you  all.  Fa- 
ther sent  for  a  book  on  the  Caesars " 

"Suetonius  on  the  Caesars,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Hoyt.  "Don't  forget  the  name." 

"That  book/'  continued  Mrs.  Hoyt,  ignoring 
the  author's  name,  "which  Ward  Benton  told 
him  to  read.  Then  Priscilla  is  reading  I  don't 
know  how  many  books  on  Rome  which  Ward 
Benton  gave  her.  Harold  is  collecting  photo- 
graphs of  a  thousand  pictures — what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  all  this  knowledge  ?  Yes,  you 
are  all  drifting  away  from  me,"  she  added 
sadly. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all!"  replied  Harold. 
"Our  hearts  are  all  the  same.  We  are  only 
putting  new  clothes  on  our  minds,  that's 
all." 

"But  there  is  more  of  that  music,  isn't  there, 
Ilia?"  asked  Mr.  Hoyt. 

"Yes;  don't  you  want  me  to  finish  it?" 

"Of  course,"  was  his  unselfish  reply. 

"It's  the  Scherzo,"  said  Harold.  "I  am 
sure  you  will  enjoy  this  movement." 

"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Hoyt. 

"It  is  a  terrible  idea,"  replied  Harold.  "Now 
listen  and  try  to  hear  the  storms,  the  shrieks 
and  screams  of  Hell.  In  this  piece,  Father, 
you  ought  to  see  the  infernal  opening  which 
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Dante  saw  with  his  inspired  and  tear-dimmed 
eyes.  Follow  out  this  idea  and  see  with  what 
consummate  genius  Chopin  imagined  this  dia- 
bolical movement." 

Priscilla  started  to  play.  The  scherzo  began 
with  loud  octaves  and  grew  louder  with 
the  addition  of  chords;  again  came  louder 
octaves  and  chords.  Then  there  came  a  rest- 
ful pause  in  the  treble  while  the  bass  descended 
pianissimo  only  to  rise  again  with  new  force. 
These  phrases  were  repeated  with  modulations, 
and  ended  majestically  in  bold  and  forceful 
octaves.  A  tempest  then  began;  increasing  in 
intensity  until,  at  the  end  of  wild  chromatics, 
it  burst  forth  in  all  its  violence.  After  a  ter- 
rible crash  came  a  stillness,  that  almost  imper- 
ceptibly changed  into  a  moan.  Now  the 
scherzo  grew  furious,  more  terrible  than  ever. 
Amidst  all  the  groanings  and  the  thunderings, 
amidst  the  terror  and  the  despair  of  the 
damned  souls,  there  quietly  emerged  from  the 
mass  of  confused  and  tremendous  agony  a 
new  idea. 

Priscilla  played  this  with  great  originality. 
To  her  it  was  a  beautiful  melody  suggesting 
sweet  tiny  flowers  that  trembled  in  the  violent 
whirlwind  near  the  entrance  of  the  infernal 
regions.  Being  protected  by  Divine  Grace, 
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they  cheered  with  their  smiling  faces  the  dreary 
and  fearful  road  to  perdition.  Wishing  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  contrast  between  the  two  pic- 
tures, she  rendered  the  air  that  brightened  up 
the  terrible  scene  in  a  soft,  slow  and  deliber- 
ate manner.  The  scherzo  ended  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  horrid  storms,  shrieks  and  cries. 

Priscilla  finished  playing  with  a  profound 
sigh. 

"Now  isn't  that  wonderful,  Father!"  ex- 
claimed Harold. 

Mr.  Hoyt  had  struggled  hard  to  see  the 
movement  as  Harold  described  it,  but  had 
failed.  "It  requires  strenuous  playing,"  was 
his  reply. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hoyt.  "Are  you  not  tired, 
Ilia?" 

"Not  very,"  replied  Priscilla.  "To-night 
after  I  struck  the  first  few  notes  I  felt  that 
the  scherzo  was  an  infernal  song.  I  played  it 
rather  furiously,  and  my  fingers  ache." 

"But  what  does  that  pretty  part  mean," 
asked  Mrs.  Hoyt,  "if  you  think  that  the  move- 
ment refers  to  the  bad  place?" 

"It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Priscilla,  "That 
it  is  the  whisper  of  a  spirit  voice,  telling  the 
lost  ones  to  take  heart,  that  punishment  will 
not  always  last." 
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Mrs.  Hoyt  nodded,  "Yes,  perhaps,  but, 
Priscilla,  you  look  warm." 

"No  wonder  that  piece  makes  you  hot  with 
such  ideas,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt  with  a  quiet  smile. 

As  Harold  went  to  the  table  to  procure  a 
fan,  he  noticed  the  yellow  roses  that  Albert 
Watkins  had  given  Priscilla.  "I  suppose  Bert 
bought  those  flowers  because  they  cost  the 
most,"  he  said. 

"Now,  Harold,"  replied  Priscilla  in  a  tone 
of  slight  reproof,  "you  don't  understand 
Albert.  Poor  soul!  nobody  does.  But  I  know 
that  in  his  heart  there  is  good  warm  blood. 
You  must  look  behind  his  queer  mannerisms." 

"Albert  is  a  pretty  good  fellow,  I  think," 
said  Mrs.  Hoyt,  "and  as  for  that  aunt  of  his, 
although  she  folds  her  hands  and  sits  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  still  I  should  like  to  have 
her  energy  and  charitable  spirit." 

"There  is  only  one  thing  I  envy  in  Albert," 
said  Mr.  Hoyt,  "and  that  is  his  knack  of  buy- 
ing the  right  thing." 

"Isn't  that  the  piece  with  the  Funeral 
March  in  it,  Ilia?"  asked  Mrs.  Hoyt. 

"Yes,  Mother." 

"That  is  the  finest  thing  you  play,"  she  said, 
drawing  up  the  bulky  afghan  that  seemed  to 
have  caught  in  her  chair. 
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"Why  do  you  like  it,  Mother?"  asked 
Harold. 

"Because  I  do,  it  pleases  me,"  replied  Mrs. 
Hoyt.  She  knew  there  was  another  reason 
which  she  could  not  very  well  express  in  words. 

"There  is  something  in  that  March  that  will 
last  forever,"  said  Harold.  "That  is  why 
you  like  it,  Mother.  Majesty  was  never  better 
portrayed.  It  was  written  for  great  men ;  for 
a  Caesar,  an  Augustus,  a  Napoleon, — yes — a 
Lincoln.  Can  you  not  see  the  solemn  proces- 
sion, in  that  wonderful  movement,  tramping 
slowly  towards  the  grave?  You  remember  it 
begins  softly  and  grows  louder  when  the  burial- 
place  is  reached.  Then  after  the  rumbling  of 
the  drums  the  dead  is  laid  to  rest.  Here,  in 
the  trio  only,  is  the  heart-break  of  profound 
sorrow  in  music  still  majestic,  Mother,  but 
more  feminine.;  better  suited  for  a  Sappho,  a 
Beatrice  or  an  Ophelia." 

"That's  just  why  I  like  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hoyt. 
"Go  on,  Ilia." 

Mrs.  Hoyt  laid  her  knitting  on  the  table 
and  went  toward  the  piano.  Harold  jumped 
up  and  gave  her  his  place,  and  sat  close  to  her 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  Mr.  Hoyt,  tossing 
the  paper  upon  the  table,  joined  them  and  sat 
on  the  other  arm  of  the  chair. 
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Priscilla  then  started  the  measured  tread  of 
the  Funeral  March.  In  that  little  family  circle 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  so  united  their  hearts 
into  one  that  they  felt  the  blood  pulsate  in 
their  veins  with  the  same  rhythm  of  the  music. 
Priscilla  played  with  such  infinite  feeling  that 
the  music  seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  of 
her  soul.  In  that  liquid  melody  composed  of 
tears,  each  felt  the  pain  which  causes  women  to 
weep  and  men  to  groan.  On  Priscilla's  eye- 
lashes two  tears  trembled  but  did  not  fall,  and 
Mrs.  Hoyt  drew  one  of  Harold's  hands  and 
one  of  her  husband's  into  her  own.  When  the 
last  note  of  the  Funeral  March  had  died  away, 
Priscilla  immediately  began  the  final  move- 
ment— the  presto.  Although  to  render  this 
faultlessly  required  great  technique,  Priscilla 
poured  into  it  her  usual  depth  of  feeling. 

When  she  had  struck  the  last  note,  Mr. 
Hoyt  asked,  "But  what  do  all  those  notes 
mean  after  the  Funeral  March,  Ilia?" 

"Why,  Father,"  replied  Priscilla,  thought- 
fully, "it  seems  to  me  that  after  the  Funeral 
March,  the  grave  claims  its  own,  and  a  cold 
autumnal  wind  blows  over  it,  scattering  and 
scraping  the  dead  leaves  on  the  marble  cover. 
Could  you  not  hear  a  moaning  air  through  all 
that  movement  that  sang  out  like  a  great  sigh, 
like  a  last  farewell?" 
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"It  was  more  like  an  awful  echo  of  a  dying 
nation,"  said  Harold  rising.  He  looked  at  his 
foster  mother  and  exclaimed,  "Why,  Mother, 
you  have  been  crying!" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  she  replied,  "and,  Ilia,  never 
play  that  piece  again.  I  have  a  horrible  fear 
to-night  that  that  piece  of  Death  marks  sort  of 
an  ending  to  our  past  home  life." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt.  "Come 
over  by  the  table  and  let  me  read  to  you.  This 
poetical  musical  world  is  no  place  for  us." 


CHAPTER  III 

In  that  delightful  quarter  of  Florence 
where  the  streets  are  modern  and  the  pure  air 
from  the  country  first  touches  the  city,  on  the 
corner  of  Via  Venti  Settembre  and  the  Piazza 
dell'Independenza  lived  Ward  Benton.  He 
had  been  a  college  friend  of  Harold's  and  had 
belonged  to  the  same  fraternity.  Two  years 
before  Harold  had  graduated,  Ward  had  taken 
his  degree  of  music  and  had  come  to  Florence 
to  study  art  and  literature.  For  four  years 
he  had  developed  his  poetical  and  musical 
knowledge  until  the  fruits  of  his  labor  had 
ripened  into  an  opera  of  which  he  had  written 
both  the  words  and  music.  Three  rooms  in  a 
large  apartment  house  were  sufficient  for  his 
modest  wants — a  living  room  which  was  also 
his  studio,  and  two  bed-rooms.  In  the  smaller 
of  these  two  rooms  lived  a  poor,  delicate  stu- 
dent who  earned  a  few  lire  by  being  a  servant 
to  Ward.  The  young  musician  and  poet  was 
the  oldest  of  a  family  of  five  children.  His 
parents  were  wealthy  and  ambitious,  and  strove 
for  society's  honors.  Like  most  geniuses,  he 
was  regarded  by  his  family  as  eccentric,  and 
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they  did  not  regret  that  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
recluse  in  a  far  away  city.  He  was  the  only 
heir  of  an  uncle  who  also  had  literary  tastes 
and  musical  ability.  This  uncle  had  always 
insisted  to  Ward's  doubting  parents,  that  the 
child  would  do  something  great,  and  furnished 
him  an  allowance  by  which  he  was  able  to  live 
his  own  life  as  he  pleased. 

During  the  Hoyts'  stay  in  Florence,  Harold 
and  Ward  had  become  closer  friends  than  they 
had  been  at  college.  With  the  exception  of 
Ward's  visit  of  two  months  to  Rome,  they  had 
seen  each  other  daily.  He  returned  to  Flor- 
ence on  the  afternoon  of  the  tennis  tournament, 
and  the  next  morning  Harold  came  into  town 
to  welcome  him  back.  The  two  young  men 
seated  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
beside  a  large  flat  desk,  looking  at  some  photo- 
graphs which  Ward  had  bought  in  Rome.  A 
grand  piano  stood  in  one  corner,  and  by  a  long 
bookcase  filled  with  Italian  and  French  books, 
was  an  easy  chair  on  which  lay  the  score  of  the 
opera.  Sketches  and  unmounted  pictures 
were  tacked  on  the  walls  without  any  studied 
arrangement,  and  a  few  statues  in  stucco  of 
Greek  subjects  were  distributed  around  the 
room.  But  with  all  these  artistic  furnishings 
the  room  appeared  to  Harold  like  the  cell  of 
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a  monk.  In  the  photographs  that  Ward  had 
bought  whether  of  statuary  or  of  painting, 
one  feeling  breathed  through  them — that  of 
love. 

The  last  picture  of  all  surprised  Harold,  for 
among  all  the  photographs  of  Roman  subjects 
was  one  of  a  masterpiece  of  Raphael's  St. 
Cecilia.  This  picture  Harold  knew  was  in 
Bologna,  and  he  asked  Ward  why  he  had 
bought  it. 

"You  see,  Harold,  that  I  have  been  striving 
for  the  true  feeling  of  love.  I  bought  this  pic- 
ture because  of  the  holiness  which  I  think 
should  accompany  love.  See  how  the  saint's 
beautiful  hands  rest  upon  the  keys  of  the  or- 
gan, see  how  her  eyes  glow  with  celestial  lustre. 
Whom  does  that  remind  you  of?" 

"One  of  Raphael's  sweethearts,  I  suppose," 
replied  Harold. 

"Oh,  Harold,  you  are  blind!"  exclaimed  his 
friend. 

"But  tell  me,"  said  Harold,  "have  you 
finished  your  opera?" 

"I  think  that  I  have  found  the  two  love  airs 
which  I  have  long  sought  for." 

"How  did  you  find  them?" 

"I  sought  for  them  in  the  Campagna.  I 
could  not  work  in  Rome,  my  emotions  in  that 
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city  are  too  chaotic.  I  will  play  and  sing  for 
you  what  I  have  written." 

He  went  to  the  piano  and  dreamingly 
touched  the  keys.  He  seemed  to  strive  to  pro- 
duce the  very  warmth  of  love  itself.  Harold 
listened  with  great  attention,  but  for  a  moment 
remained  quiet.  Then  he  said,  "They  are  both 
very  pretty." 

"Pretty!  pretty!"  exclaimed  Ward,  jump- 
ing to  his  feet.  "That  is  just  my  criticism. 
Both  the  music  and  the  words  must  be  changed. 
Both  are  but  echoes  of  the  love  felt  by  others. 
They  lack  life,  yes,  fire.  After  all  my  study 
of  Dante,  Petrarch  and  D'Annunzio,  after  all 
my  study  of  Verdi,  Mozart  and  Wagner,  I 
have  written  music  and  words  that  are  dead, 
yes,  dead.  But  I  know  the  cause  of  my  failure. 
These  men  loved  with  their  hearts,  with  their 
souls,  while  I  have  striven  to  create  love  from 
my  mind.  Yes,  Harold!"  he  cried  with  the  joy 
of  a  child,  "I  have  discovered  why  I  failed. 
Before  I  left  Rome  I  went  to  Tivoli,  and  while 
walking  through  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa, 
the  cause  of  my  weakness  flashed  through  my 
mind  as  the  light  strikes  the  eye  when  opened 
quickly  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  Harold. 

"Have  you  never  been  to  Hadrian's  villa?" 
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"No.  It  rained  the  day  we  were  going  there, 
and  we  did  not  go." 

"There  is  nothing  that  reveals  to  me, 
Harold,  the  weakness  of  men  more  than  this 
great  ruin.  The  Roman  Emperor  Hadrian 
was  a  great  philosopher,  general  and  states- 
man. He  traveled  from  one  end  of  the  Em- 
pire to  the  other,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
wishing  to  have  visible  memories  of  the  coun- 
tries he  had  seen,  he  built  a  villa  so  that  in  one 
day  he  could  go  from  Greece  to  Asia,  from 
Asia  to  Africa.  On  a  mountain  spur  near  the 
ancient  Tiber  where  the  rushing  Arno  falls  in 
trembling  cascades  to  the  wide  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  he  built  a  Roman  Empire  in  minia- 
ture." 

While  he  talked  to  his  friend,  Ward  stood 
by  the  table  and  with  his  finger  traced  a 
sketch  of  the  wonderful  buildings.  He  looked 
at  his  imaginary  plan  as  he  continued.  "As  I 
walked  through  these  buildings  I  thought  I 
could  see  the  gems  of  art  which  once  embel- 
lished them ;  gems  of  art,  the  mutilated  remains 
of  which  are  now  among  the  finest  works  that 
adorn  the  museums  of  the  world.  But  my 
hopes  to  picture  it  as  it  was,  were  dashed  to 
the  ground,  for  in  those  large  and  oppressively 
sad  rooms,  the  terrible  truth  that  Time 
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destroys  man's  material  creations  was  revealed 
to  me  by  the  sight  of  the  remains  of  exquisite 
mosaics  which  still  feebly  reflect  the  glorious 
splendor  of  ancient  days.  Even  the  dust  of 
rich  disintegrated  marbles  sparkling  under  foot 
told  me  faintly  of  the  dazzling  brightness  that 
once  covered  those  now  blackened  walls."  His 
voice  changed  as  he  continued  softly,  "But  now 
all  seemed  dead.  No  voices  vibrated  in  the 
quiet  rooms.  No  footsteps  echoed  in  the  long, 
silent  corridors.  Even  the  old  guides  walked 
and  talked  softly  as  they  poirrted  with  withered 
fingers  to  the  almost  unrecognizable  forms  of 
past  beauty.  I  climbed  and  stood  on  one  of  the 
high  walls  and  looked  over  the  mass  of  ruins 
bathed  in  the  awful  stillness  of  death;  and  in 
that  field  of  silence,  I  sowed  rare  seeds  of  im- 
measurable dreams." 

Harold  was  accustomed  to  his  friend's  poet- 
ical flow  of  thoughts,  but  now  Ward  seemed 
to  be  talking  as  if  moved  by  a  deeper  feeling 
than  Harold  had  ever  seen  before ;  as  if  some 
great  truth  which  he  had  struggled  against  had 
fallen  into  his  soul  and  had  scattered  his  pre- 
conceived ideas  as  a  huge  stone  rushing  down 
the  mountain  side  cleaves  a  path  in  an  over- 
grown woodland.  His  eyes  were  half-closed 
and  focused  on  an  intangible  object,  and  he 
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spoke  as  if  he  had  seen  there  the  crumbling  and 
the  ruins  of  that  love  which  he  had  gathered 
from  his  favorite  authors  and  composers. 

"In  that  sea  of  silence,"  he  continued,  "which 
rested  over  Hadrian's  villa,  there  •  rushed 
through  my  mind  confusedly  the  fine  thoughts 
of  the  Greeks,  the  soft,  effeminate  dreams  of 
the  Asiatic,  and  the  colossal  ideas  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, individually  affecting  me,"  here  he  spoke 
lower,  "as  when  a  perfume  comes  to  me  and 
vanishes,  when  a  sound  touches  me  and  disap- 
pears, when  a  spirit  thrills  my  soul  and  melts 
away."  Now  Ward  trembled  as  he  continued, 
"There,  among  the  ruins  of  that  grand  and 
awe-inspiring  villa,  Harold,  I  seemed  to  see  as 
in  a  dream  the  terrible,  the  gigantic  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire!" 

Harold  did  not  feel  his  heart  tremble  in  the 
rush  of  Ward's  emotion.  He  could  not  see  in 
the  fine  thoughts  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  soft, 
effeminate  dreams  of  the  Asiatic,  and  in  the 
colossal  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  the  poesy  of 
Petrarch,  D'Annunzio,  and  Dante,  and  the 
music  of  Mozart,  Verdi  and  Wagner.  He 
thought  his  friend  was  too  earnest,  too  extrav- 
agant, in  his  description  of  an  old  villa  in  such 
a  state  of  dilapidation.  But  Harold  thought 
that  Ward  always  got  more  out  of  a  flower,  a 
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book,  or  a  picture  than  he  could.  The  young 
poet  and  musician  was  in  that  condition  when  a 
new  revelation,  like  a  seed  floating  hither  and 
thither,  had  fallen  upon  his  soul,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  grow.  As  he  continued,  his  voice, 
his  gesture,  his  look,  all  showed  the  intensity 
of  his  emotion. 

"I  jumped  from  the  wall,  so  oppressed  with 
sadness  that  my  soul  seemed  to  hover  between 
life  and  death.  My  mind  was  over-flowing 
with  questions  potent,  solemn,  fearful, — all 
unanswerable.  I  looked  around  me  and  saw 
two  plants  of  myrtle.  On  one  of  them  was  a 
solitary  flower  withered,  worm-eaten,  and 
dead ;  on  the  other  there  was  one  flower,  happy, 
full-opened  and  turned  toward  the  sun.  Be- 
side this  flower  was  an  opening  bud.  Ah, 
Harold!  here  was  my  hope!  In  my  solitary 
life  my  love  had  died.  Would  the  bud  of  my 
new  love  blossom  when  growing  beside  another 
of  its  kin?  A  frenzy  came  over  me  to  possess 
those  flowers,  and  I  fell  upon  the  ground,  and 
tried  to  dig  up  that  plant  and  make  it  mine. 
As  I  loosened  the  earth  around  it,  my  fingers 
struck  a  smooth,  hard  substance.  In  a  moment 
I  saw  a  piece  of  marble  which  I  quickly  dug 
out.  Under  that  plant,  Harold,  under  that 
tender  little  myrtle  which  the  ancients  made 
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sacred  to  Venus,  I  found  this  piece  of  marble. 
Look!"  he  cried,  "I  found  this  hand!"  He 
opened  the  table  drawer  and  took  out  a  life- 
size  marble  hand.  "See!  it  is  closed  like  the 
hand  of  Destiny!  Harold,  what  is  in  that 
hand?" 

He  spoke  with  a  depth  of  feeling  which  was 
almost  savage  in  its  intensity.  Without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  Ward  went  on,  "I  gathered 
the  little  plant  and  tenderly  carried  it  with 
me  to  Rome,  and,  although  I  watered  it,  it  died. 
The  bud  slightly  opened  before  it  perished 
with  the  full-opened  flower.  But  I  learned 
more  on  that  day  than  the  fallacy  of  borrowed 
love.  Empires  vanish,  men  die,  but  a  thought 
born  of  a  soul  is  imperishable.  And,  Harold, 
I  have  found  the  secret  of  a  living  thought — 
true  love!  Do  you  understand  me?  Do  you 
understand  me?"  he  repeated  more  earnestly. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  get 
married?"  asked  Harold  in  his  frank  and  direct 
manner. 

"I  mean  that  in  order  to  finish  my  master- 
piece, I  must  feel  the  emotions,  the  passion, 
the  joy  and  the  despair  of  love,  not  in  my  mind, 
but  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  my  heart, 
in  the  very  ends  of  the  radicals  of  my  soul. 
Amid  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa,  the  rare 
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seeds  of  my  dreams  that  I  sowed  are  now 
growing,  and  if  watered  and  nurtured  by  the 
love  for  which  they  thirst  and  hunger,  they  will 
blossom  into  a  flower  the  like  of  which  has 
never  before  been  seen.  From  the  ingraft  of 
Wagner  I  will  grow  a  fruit  and  will  give  it  a 
flavor  of  Italian  music  so  pure,  so  intense,  so 
intoxicating,  that  the  heart  will  tremble  with 
supreme  feeling." 

"Come,  tell  me,"  said  Harold,  feeling  now 
that  he  understood  the  emotion  of  his  friend, 
"did  you  meet  the  girl  in  Rome?  Is  she  an 
American?  Tell  me,  yes  or  no,  are  you  en- 
gaged to  be  married?" 

"No;  I  am  not  engaged.  I  am  beginning  to 
love." 

"Well,  answer  my  other  question." 

"She  whom  I  am  beginning  to  love,  you 
know,  and  yet  I  think  that  you  do  not  truly 
know  her.  In  her  eyes  are  smiles  and  tears,  as 
in  the  springtime  the  sunshine  mingles  with  the 
rain,  and  the  flowers,  played  upon  first  by  one 
and  then  by  the  other,  sparkle  like  diamonds." 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  asked,  "Do 
you  remember  the  station  of  Orvieto  on  your 
way  from  Rome  to  Florence?" 

Harold  had  a  vague  recollection  of  a  long 
stuccoed  station  and  a  cheerless  house  near  by, 
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both  overshadowed  by  a  huge  rocky  mound. 
He  looked  at  his  friend,  wondering  what  con- 
nection there  could  be  between  this  station  and 
his  love.  "Yes,  I  recollect  it,"  he  replied  with 
a  smile  of  ridicule. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Well,  I  should  hesitate  before  I  got  out  of 
the  train." 

"Exactly,  yet  it  is  a  beautiful  place  in  the 
verdant  valley  of  the  Tiber.  There  is  no  place 
in  Italy  that  is  not  beautiful,  and  the  station 
of  Orvieto  is  only  less  beautiful  than  the  others. 
The  girl  I  am  beginning  to  love  is  somewhat 
like  that  station.  Since  I  stopped  there,  since 
I  searched  and  found  the  city  of  Orvieto,  I  dis- 
covered the  greatest  treasure  of  art  and  beauty 
in  the  world.  At  last  I  have  found  a  cathe- 
dral without  parallel,  in  which  I  can  worship 
and  pour  out  my  thoughts  of  her,  in  which  I 
can  receive  new  inspirations  and  new  revela- 
tions." 

"Ah,  Ward,  you  are  an  enigma!"  said 
Harold  in  his  good-natured  tones. 

"Why?" 

"You  talk  in  an  abstruse  manner  and  cover 
up  the  true  idea  with  a  lot  of  gilt,  and  all  that. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  four  years  ago 
you  were  the  best  half-back  on  our  college 
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team?  Of  course  you  could  speak  Latin,  write 
poetry  and  improvise  music,  but  you  had  some 
ginger  in  you,  something  tangible,  I  guess  you 
would  call  it.  Now  you  are  so  filled  with  poetic 
ideas  that  whenever  you  are  touched  you  just 
drip." 

"My  drippings  are  not  poisonous,  are  they?" 
asked  Ward  with  a  smile. 

"No,  but  you  are  different.  You  have  lost 
all  your  love  of  country,  you  don't  take  any 
interest  in  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  I 
don't  know  the  lives  of  Wagner,  Verdi,  Dante, 
and  your  other  friends,  but  I  bet  you  that  they 
loved  their  people  and  their  country." 

"What  is  it,  Harold,  that  places  you  in  a 
banking  house  and  that  places  me  here  in  Italy? 
Destiny,  isn't  it?  Look!  Harold,  here  is  the 
closed  hand.  What  is  in  that  hand?" 

"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care.  I  shall 
work  out  my  life  without  giving  a  thought  to 
those  three  ladies  which  Michael  Angelo 
painted  so  well.  But  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  that  piece  of  marble?  Put  it  in  your 
collection  of  hands?" 

"Harold,  there  is  more  in  this  hand  than  you 
think.  It  is  the  hand  of  a  young  man,  and  it 
is  clenched  so  tightly  that  the  nails  dig  into  the 
palm.  See!  the  muscle  in  the  thumb  is  in  ten- 
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sion,  and  the  tendons  at  the  wrist  can  be 
counted.  It  is  the  hand,  I  should  say,  of  an 
athlete  making  his  last  struggle  for  victory. 
I  can  see  a  face  distorted,  with  eyes  starting; 
I  can  hear  the  breath  violently  passing  through 
the  distended  nostrils;  I  can  feel  across  the 
breast  that  burning  that  foretells  exhaustion. 
I  know,  Harold,  I  know  the  infinite  struggle 
of  that  heart,  I  know  the  joy  that  mounts  to 
the  throat  and  nearly  stifles  life  I" 

"Yesl"  cried  Harold,  carried  away  by  the 
vivid  picture  of  his  friend.  "You  must  know 
that  sensation.  Do  you  remember  that  run  of 
sixty  yards  you  made  when  nearly  every  man 
on  the  other  side  tried  to  stop  you?" 

This  was  a  theme  that  usually  started  the 
young  men  on  the  endless  pathway  of  college 
reminiscence.  In  a  few  moments  they  were 
smoking  their  pipes  and  talking  over  their  past 
happy  days.  Poetry,  music  and  art,  the  triune 
god  which  ruled  Ward's  soul,  was  for  the  mo- 
ment forgotten  while  Memory  brought  out  the 
old  forsaken  deities.  The  young  men  seemed 
once  more  to  see  the  trembling  crowds, 
to  hear  the  cries  of  joy,  and  to  feel  the 
heart-throbs  of  the  many  experiences  of  old 
college  life.  But  as  he  recalled  the  old 
names  and  stories  which  now  appeared  to 
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him  like  childish  freaks  and  fancies,  there 
was  a  superior  air  in  the  poet.  Harold  was 
now  the  enthusiastic  talker.  His  recollections 
of  old  college  days  were  the  most  pleasant  in 
his  life.  But  the  time  thus  smoked  away 
warmed  their  hearts,  and  if  any  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy had  risen  between  them,  it  soon  vanished 
when  Ward  returned  to  his  present  life.  While 
he  prepared  for  lunch,  Harold  examined  the 
collection  of  hands  that  Ward  had  made.  He 
took  the  one  recently  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa 
and  placed  it  among  the  rest.  There  were 
copies  of  hands  painted  by  Botticelli,  Raphael, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  casts  of  those 
carved  by  Donatello,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Gi- 
ovanni da  Bologna.  Ward  joined  his  friend 
as  Harold  was  looking  at  a  hand  of  Botti- 
celli. 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  a  caressing  hand, 
Harold.  Those  fingers  we  sometimes  see  in 
life,  but  more  often  in  a  dream.  See!  they  are 
like  a  rose  we  open  with  our  lips.  Here  is  a 
hand  with  fingers  possessing  a  touch  like  liv- 
ing velvet.  Here  are  icy  fingers,  cold  as  things 
that  are  dead.  Here  is  the  hand  of  a  child  that 
has  just  touched  the  cheeks  of  its  mother.  In 
this  hand  are  the  characteristics  of  a  lily.  It 
is  the  one  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  It  has 
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holy  fingers,  Harold.  See,  they  stretch  forth 
as  if  to  take  the  sainted  host.  This  hand  is 
like  a  chalice.  It  is  her  hand." 

"Whose?"  asked  Harold. 

"Does  not  the  picture  of  that  hand  leave 
upon  your  thoughts  a  perfume  of  the  spring- 
time?" 

"It  certainly  is  beautiful,"  replied  Harold. 
"But  where  did  you  find  that?"  he  asked, 
pointing  to  a  bronze  casting  of  an  outstretched 
hand. 

"That  is  a  casting  of  the  hand  of  Liszt.  It 
looks  like  a  living  force,  doesn't  it?"  Then 
he  said  as  if  talking  to  himself,  "I  am  glad  she 
does  not  play  his  music!" 

"Who?  The  girl  you  love?"  asked  Harold, 
now  feeling  as  if  he  knew  whom  Ward  was  be- 
ginning to  love. 

But  his  friend  did  not  reply.  "Come,"  he 
said,  drawing  Harold  by  the  arm,  "It  is  lunch- 
time." 

"But  tell  me  why  you  have  those  two  de- 
formed hands  among  the  rest?"  asked  Harold 
as  they  left  the  room. 

"They  are  murderous,  bloody  hands, 
Harold.  Have  you  lived  with  me  so  long  and 
do  not  know  why?  They  make  the  others  ap- 
pear more  beautiful." 


CHAPTER  IV 

"I  don't  believe  he  is  coming,"  said  Mr. 
Hoyt  in  a  tone  of  impatience  and  disappoint- 
ment. All  the  guests  had  arrived  except  Ward 
Benton.  Mr.  Hoyt  looked  at  his  watch  and 
found  that  there  lacked  a  few  minutes  to  half- 
past  seven.  One  of  the  golden  rules  of  his 
life  was  to  be  punctual,  and,  like  most  people 
who  judge  character  from  their  own  measure- 
ments, he  considered  anyone  breaking  this  rule 
as  lacking  a  primary  virtue.  He  was  glad  that 
Albert  Watkins,  his  aunt,  and  Miss  Caldwell 
had  come  on  time.  Promptly  at  half -past 
seven  he  looked  at  his  wife  and  repeated,  "No, 
I  don't  believe  Ward  is  coming." 

Mrs.  Hoyt  in  her  calm  way  replied,  "We 
will  wait  a  few  minutes." 

"You  know,  Father,"  said  Harold,  "that 
Ward  never  hurries.  Geniuses  never  do. 
You  have  never  met  Mr.  Benton,  have  you, 
Miss  Caldwell?" 

"I  saw  him  with  Priscilla  two  months  ago. 
I  thought  that  he  was  very  handsome  with 
features  something  like  an  Italian.  But  I 
remember  distinctly  only  his  eyes.  They  did 
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not  sparkle,  but  they  rather  glowed  with  the 
light  of  a  deep  emotion." 

Mr.  Hoyt  looked  at  Miss  CaldwelL  He 
agreed  with  her  that  Ward  was  handsome,  and 
he  remembered  that  Ward's  eyes  were  strik- 
ing, but  he  could  not  recall  the  glow.  "He  is 
an  American,  that  is,  American  born,  but  his 
ideas  and  tastes  are  those  of  an  Italian,"  he 
said,  tucking  behind  his  vest  the  edge  of  his 
shirt  front  which  always  would  come  out. 

"Yes,  Priscilla  has  often  spoken  to  me  about 
him.  He  must  be  an  original  thinker." 

Further  conversation  was  checked  by  the 
ringing  of  the  gate  bell,  followed  by  a  broad 
"Ah!"  full  of  satisfaction  from  Mr.  Hoyt.  In 
a  few  moments  the  expected  guest  appeared. 

As  they  entered  the  dining  room,  Albert 
Watkins  was  surprised  to  see  at  his  place  only 
one  fork,  knife  and  spoon.  "Only  soup,  meat 
and  vegetables,"  he  said  to  himself.  Then  he 
thought  that  Miss  Perkins,  a  stout  lady  in 
Morristown  who  spent  most  of  her  time  at  her 
windows  watching  the  people  who  came  to  the 
Hoyts'  house,  had  told  him  the  truth  when  she 
said,  "You  can't  tell  me  that  the  Hoyts  have 
gone  to  Florence  only  on  account  of  Harold's 
health.  For  a  month  before  they  went  away  I 
didn't  see  the  ice  cream  wagon  go  there  once. 
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I  tell  you  the  Hoyts  have  lost  money."  But 
he  forgot  this  when  he  found  that  he  was  to  sit 
at  Priscilla's  right  hand.  Harold  sat  at  her 
left.  Miss  Allen  and  Miss  Caldwell  were 
placed  opposite  with  Ward  Benton  in  the  cen- 
ter. At  one  end  of  the  table  a  candelabra  with 
yellow  shades  lit  up  the  jolly  good  face  of  Mr. 
Hoyt  with  his  bright  piercing  eyes  and  shining 
bald  head.  At  the  other,  Mrs.  Hoyt  sat  bathed 
in  the  light  of  a  similar  candelabra,  and  with 
her  smiling  and  genial  hospitality,  she  soon  put 
her  guests  at  ease. 

"See  how  beautifully  your  flowers  have  kept, 
Albert,"  said  Priscilla,  looking  at  the  full  yel- 
low roses  gracefully  drooping  from  a  large 
green  diaphanous  vase  on  the  middle  of  the 
table.  "But  why  did  you  bring  me  to-night 
such  a  beautiful  copy  of  Fra  Angelica's  danc- 
ing angels?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Albert.  "I  always 
feel  like  buying  you  something.  I  wanted  to 
buy  a  large  copy — of,  let  me  see — it  was  a 
woman  with  a  lot  of  hair.  The  original  was 
painted  by  a  man  whose  name  began  with  a 

rp  » 

"Titian,"  suggested  Priscilla,  who  recog- 
nized from  this  description  the  charming  Mag- 
dalen of  the  great  Venetian  artist. 
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"Yes,  that  sounds  like  it,"  said  Albert. 
"Aunt  Hope  said  that  the  dancing  angels  were 
more  dainty,  and  that  you  would  like  them 
better." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  Miss  Caldwell 
was  enjoying  the  proximity  of  her  new-found 
friend.  She  was  a  tall,  thin,  English  girl  like 
most  of  her  English  sisters,  but  she  differed 
from  them  in  copying  her  style  of  dress  from 
her  American  cousins.  Her  face  was  coldly 
intellectual,  her  mouth  firm,  and  her  small 
eyes  seemed  to  examine  and  judge  everyone 
on  whom  they  rested.  She  loved  Italy  as 
deeply  as  Ward  Benton,  but  she  could  not  give 
herself  unreservedly  to  the  intoxication  of  its 
beauty  and  joy,  preferring  to  strain  everything 
through  a  minute  mind  that  took  the  life  and 
soul  out  of  everything.  She  felt  some  lack  in 
herself,  and  thought  that  perhaps  in  Ward 
Benton  she  could  find  someone  to  give  her  the 
soul  she  needed.  At  last  she  thought  she  had 
found  someone  who  could  understand  her 
mental  depth,  and  whom  she  could  love  and 
marry.  She  felt  that  her  understanding  was 
too  acute  to  be  wasted  on  the  Hoyts;  but 
though  she  recognized  the  instability  and  even 
selfishness  of  Ward  Benton,  she  felt  in  herself 
the  force  to  mould  him  much  as  a  sculptor 
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would  mould  a  piece  of  selected  Carrara.  Her 
first  few  questions  had  received  replies  that 
pleased  her  admirably,  and  she  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  she  was  to  own  Mr.  Benton  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening  when  Mrs.  Hoyt  inter- 
rupted their  conversation. 

"Are  there  many  tourists  in  Rome,  Ward?" 
"Yes,  there  are  many,"  he  replied,  "and  they 
are  all  seeing  and  studying  Italy  and  Italian 
life  in  the  same  old  way.  It  provokes  me  to 
see  them — Americans  especially — forming 
opinions  without  knowing  the  history  of  the 
country,  or  without  mingling  closely  with  the 
Italians  themselves.  They  always  seem  to  me 
to  be  out  of  breath,  and  they  hastily  traverse 
the  country,  stopping  only  at  Naples,  Rome, 
Florence,  Milan  and  Venice.  They  meet 
waiters  of  all  nations,  Swiss  porters,  German 
proprietors,  and  a  mongrel  combination  of 
domestics.  They  go  shopping,  and  for  want 
of  tact  get  fleeced.  They  talk  with  shopmen 
and  coachmen,  and  finally  become  really 
friendly  toward  them.  They  call  this  a  thor- 
ough study  of  Italian  life.  Then  they  go  home 
and  observe  the  Italian  laborers  in  the  streets 
and  on  the  railroads;  and  from  these  things 
consider  that  they  can  form  a  just  opinion." 
"That  is  certainly  true,"  agreed  Priscilla. 
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"We  should  mercilessly  criticise  any  foreigner 
if  he  studied  us  in  that  superficial  way." 

During  this  conversation  Miss  Caldwell  was 
preparing  a  momentous  question;  but  Ward 
was  evidently  not  prepared  to  receive  it,  for 
he  said,  "I  am  glad  that  you  agree  with  me, 
Priscilla.  Your  opinions  are  broad,  fair  and 
true.  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  lived  in  Italy  two 
years  you  would  never  wish  to  return  to  the 
United  States." 

"Oh;  yes  she  would,"  interrupted  Harold. 
"But  tell  me,  Ward,  how  should  a  person  see 
Italy  aright?" 

"To  see  the  picturesque  beauty  of  Italy, 
drive  through  Sicily,  through  Calabria.  Drive 
from  Naples  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  Flor- 
ence, from  Florence  to  Bologna,  from  Corneto 
to  Ancona.  To  enjoy  the  hospitality  and  love 
of  Italians  live  in  Tuscany.  To  study  the 
history  of  Italy — but  that  is  impossible." 

"Yes,  even  in  our  stay  of  three  weeks  in 
Rome,"  replied  Priscilla,  "I  found  the  city 
hopeless.  I  wonder  why?" 

"The  secret  that  binds  poets,  musicians,  art- 
ists and  historians  to  Italy  is  the  knowledge 
that  they  strive  for  and  cannot  attain,"  replied 
Ward.  " 

"Did  you  enjoy  your  stay  in  Rome,  Ward?" 
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asKed  Priscilla,  unconsciously  smothering  a 
question  that  was  forming  on  Miss  Caldwell's 
lips. 

"Rome  is  as  you  say,  Priscilla,  impossible. 
Leo  XIII.  has  aptly  said,  'he  who  had  been  in 
Rome  two  weeks  had  seen  it ;  he  who  had  been 
there  two  months  was  beginning  to  see  it ;  and 
he  who  had  been  there  two  years  would  never 
see  it.'  While  I  was  there,  I  went  often  to  the 
Pincian  Hill  and  looked  at  the  city  spread  out 
below.  How  I  longed  to  feel  her  heart  throbs, 
to  understand  her  ever-varying  moods,  to  hear 
the  word  her  spirit  says,  to  feel  upon  my  soul 
the  gentle  influence  of  her  soul.  And  yet  as 
I  stood  there  dreaming  not  seeing,  a  feeling 
of  love  so  great,  so  strong,  flooded  my  whole 
being  that  I  was  like  one  floating  with  his  face 
buried  in  the  waters — unconscious.  And  when 
that  wave  of  love  had  passed  and  I  could  see,  I 
beheld  the  ruins  of  my  joys  and  of  my  hopes,  I 
saw  that  the  old  wall  that  encircled  my  life 
was  useless,  I  saw  old  memories  like  obelisks 
and  towers  pointing  to  a  higher  hope,  I  heard 
the  chants  from  the  sacred  recesses  of  my  mind 
singing  'holy!  holy!  holy!'  Yes,  as  I  stood 
there  dreaming  over  that  city  of  joy  and  of 
pain,  a  feeling  not  unlike  despair  came  over 


me." 
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He  looked  at  Priscilla  who  felt  the  power 
of  his  glance,  but  who  refused  to  reply  by  one 
of  her  own.  The  others  had  stopped  eating 
for  fear  they  might  disturb  his  flow  of 
thoughts. 

"There  is  something  so  broad,  so  deep,  so 
overwhelming  about  the  soul  of  Rome,  that 
my  mind  is  staggered  by  the  fear  that  it  may 
be  like  an  impassive,  pitiless,  and  cruel  ocean." 

He  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  Priscilla's 
name,  but  he  feared  he  had  not  sufficiently 
clothed  his  thought  of  love  for  her,  and  he 
spoke  the  name  of  Harold. 

"What  you  say  might  be  true,"  said  Harold, 
"but  I  cannot  feel  as  you  do.  I  hate  Rome 
for  her  mockery  of  things  holy;  for  her  un- 
bounded hypocrisy;  for  her  submission  to  the 
priests,  prelates  and  cardinals  who  crush  her, 
bleed  her,  and  keep  her  bound  to  the  dead 
past,  and  who  prevent  her  from  enjoying  the 
blessing  of  industry,  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  the  knowledge  of  truth.  What  Rome 
needs  is  to  forget  her  past  and  strive  for  a 
better  future.  Far  as  I  can  see,  her  statesmen 
strive  to  clothe  their  acts  in  fine  words  and  po- 
etic thought.  Let  them  get  down  to  work! 
There  are  too  many  fast  days,  too  many  saints, 
too  many  churches." 
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"Well,  who  is  right,  Ilia?"  asked  Mr.  Hoyt. 
"What  is  your  opinion?  Ward  and  Harold 
seem  to  differ." 

"I  think  Mr.  Benton  is  right,"  edged  in 
Miss  Caldwell,  but  the  rest  waited  for  Pris- 
cilla's  reply. 

"They  are  both  right.  Harold  looks  at 
Rome  from  a  practical  standpoint,  Ward  from 
one  that  is  imaginative.  But  I  don't  believe 
that  Ward  had  finished,  had  you?"  she  asked, 
looking  over  at  him. 

He  had  not  finished;  but  her  unresponsive 
manner  to  his  hidden  thought  momentarily 
silenced  him.  Then  he  added,  "The  emo- 
tions that  are  stirred  by  the  sight  of  Rome  are 
infinite.  Sometimes  as  I  stood  on  the  Pin- 
cian  Hill  I  have  thought  of  the  history  of  that 
wonderful  city.  Then  names  like  marching 
armies  tramped  through  my  mind — names  of 
Roman  kings,  of  illustrious  republicans,  of 
emperors,  of  popes,  of  kings  of  Europe  ruled 
by  the  popes,  of  great  families  that  fought  and 
conquered  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  him  who 
was  the  Genius  of  United  Italy — Victor 
Emmanuel!  The  names  of  other  hosts — still 
other  hosts — tramped  through  my  mind — 
names  of  artists,  of  sculptors,  of  architects,  of 
the  men  who  reared  and  embellished  those  glo- 
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rious  buildings.  What  mind  has  not  staggered, 
drooped  and  fallen  under  the  ponderous 
weight  of  Rome's  history?  For  comfort  I 
looked  toward  St.  Peter's,  but  that  dome,  like 
an  upturned  eye-ball,  always  mocked  me. 
Crestfallen,  I  have  descended  and  have  mingled 
with  the  gay  people  in  the  piazzas,  in  the  thor- 
oughfares, and  in  the  cafes  so  as  to  assure  my- 
self that  I  was  living  in  this  age." 

Albert,  who  had  listened  with  uplifted  eye- 
brows to  Ward,  now  said  in  a  tone  of  pity, 
"I  found  Rome  more  attractive.  During  my 
stay  of  two  weeks  there  I  don't  remember  one 
moment  when  I  felt  sad.  Why,  there  are  more 
smiling  faces  in  Rome  than  in  any  other  city 
I  ever  saw." 

"You  have  misunderstood  me,  Mr.  Watkins," 
said  Ward  Benton.  "I  love  Rome  as  a  lover 
loves  his  sweetheart.  Such  a  love  is  at  the  same 
time  both  a  comfort  and  a  joy." 

Priscilla  now  recognized  a  new  phase  in 
Ward  Benton's  mood.  Before  he  had  gone  to 
Rome  she  had  always  enjoyed  hearing  about 
his  abstruse  excursions  into  the  unknown,  but 
to-night  she  felt  that  she  saw  herself  in  his 
description.  She  could  think  of  nothing  she 
had  done  to  encourage  this  new  feeling  in  him, 
and  she  wondered  what  had  caused  this  change. 
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But  love  has  innumerable  ways  of  reaching 
the  heart,  and  perhaps  Ward  Benton  had  been 
suddenly  seized  and  overpowered  by  this  re- 
morseless and  cruel  god.  The  slight  suspicion 
of  Priscilla  however  hurried  to  a  corner  of  her 
mind  to  await  a  better  moment  for  her  consid- 
eration. Albert  had  asked  her  to  give  her 
opinion  on  Rome,  and  she  turned  to  him  as  a 
relief.  To  her  the  Eternal  City  was  a  piece 
of  music  written  by  a  mind  flooded  with  tears, 
anguished  with  remorse,  and  brightened  with 
new  resolutions,  somewhat  like  a  masterpiece 
of  Schumann,  but  written  by  a  genius  infinite 
and  eternal  on  the  great  and  magnificent  theme 
of  Good  and  Evil.  And  in  the  fantastic  and 
wonderful  composition  her  heart  could  feel 
the  sorrow  and  the  joy  affecting  her  somewhat 
like  the  pause  between  a  sigh  and  a  laugh. 

But  the  joy  and  despair  that  Priscilla  and 
Ward  Benton  felt  could  not  move  the  cold 
Miss  Caldwell.  Dissected  by  her  cool  intellect, 
Rome  had  left  a  feeling  of  only  chilly  rever- 
ence. But  her  opinion  had  not  been  asked  and 
Mrs.  Hoyt,  observing  her  nervously  playing 
with  a  salted  almond,  asked,  "You  have  been 
to  Venice,  have  you  not,  Miss  Caldwell?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied  in  a  tone  loud  enough  for 
everyone  to  hear,  "I  have  been  to  Venice,  Mi- 
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Ian,  Sienna,  and  Rome.  But  I  knew  little  of 
the  great  families  such  as  the  Dondolo,  Sforza, 
and  Visconti  and  the  Piccolomini ;  in  fact,  these 
names  were  unknown  to  me.  At  Venice  I 
looked  but  did  not  understand."  She  had  now 
attracted  Ward's  attention.  "I  was  pleased, 
Mr.  Benton,  but  it  was  only  the  pleasure  of  the 
eye." 

"Venice  is  a  floating  dream,  a  crystalized 
thought  of  ethereal  beauty,  a  city  built  by  deli- 
cate, fairy  fingers,"  he  replied  earnestly. 

Now  she  thought  was  the  time  for  her  ques- 
tion, but  wishing  to  lead  up  to  it  by  gentle 
gradations,  she  asked  him,  "Who  is  your  favor- 
ite Italian  author?" 

While  he  answered  her  that  Dante  was  not 
only  the  greatest  poet  in  Italy  but  in  the  world, 
Mrs.  Hoyt  in  a  low  tone  said  to  Miss  Allen, 
"You  see  Mr.  Benton  understands  his  Italy  as 
well  as  you  do  your  Morristown." 

Miss  Allen  replied  with  a  quiet  "yes."  She 
had  enjoyed  the  talk  about  Rome,  and  had 
silently  expressed  her  approval  or  disapproval 
by  imperceptible  noddings  and  shakings  of  her 
upright  head.  Fearing  to  address  Ward  Ben- 
ton  herself,  she  smoothed  her  napkin  and  asked 
Mrs.  Hoyt  if  he  had  been  to  Naples.  At  this 
moment  Miss  Caldwell  was  as  happy  as  a 
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spider  with  its  victim.  It  seemed  as  if  Ward 
could  not  escape  the  puncture  of  her  question 
but  Mrs.  Hoyt  saved  him  by  asking,  "Were 
you  ever  in  Naples,  Ward?" 

"I  have  been  there,  but  I  have  not  really 
seen  Naples,  I  stayed  only  a  month,"  he 
replied. 

"Well,  I  know  some  Americans  who  have 
seen  all  of  Italy  in  that  time!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Caldwell,  biting  her  words  in  a  sharp,  crisp 
manner. 

This  remark  did  not  please  Harold; 
although  he  thought  that  the  Americans 
travelled  too  quickly,  he  did  not  like  to  hear  the 
fact  spoken  of  by  an  English  girl.  "The 
American,"  he  said,  "has  learned  that  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points  is  a 
straight  line.  While  the  nations  of  Europe 
weigh  this  and  that  question,  while  they  study 
the  byways  and  the  side  paths,  the  American 
passes  them  and  reaches  the  end  first.  The 
American  may  go  through  Europe  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  but  he  usually  forms  a 
correct  opinion  of  what  he  has  seen." 

"But  do  you  really  believe,  Mr.  Harvey,  an 
American  can  see  Florence  in  two  days — think 
of  it! — two  days?"  persisted  Miss  Caldwell. 

Though  he  knew  that  he  had  not  seen  all  of 
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Florence  in  the  months  he  had  been  there,  yet 
Harold  replied,  "The  American  is  a  busy  hard- 
working man.  He  comes  to  Europe  for  recrea- 
tion, and  he  gets  it  by  doing  as  he  does.  The 
people  of  Europe  are  dragging  a  big  heavy 
past  along  with  them,  that  is  why  they  are  so 
slow.  The  American  finds  the  process  of  mak- 
ing history  more  fascinating  than  reviewing  it 
after  it  has  been  made.  But,  Ward,  tell  us 
your  opinion  on  Naples." 

"What  can  I  say  about  Naples  and  its  won- 
derful bay — the  despair  of  even  the  greatest 
poets?"  said  Ward.  "It  is  a  paradise  of  infin- 
ite beauty.  The  transparent  water  on  which 
you  dreamingly  float  seems  to  palpitate  with 
life.  It  drops  from  the  bow  of  your  boat  like 
sparkling  diamonds.  It  makes  of  your  shad- 
ow a  precious  blue.  It  creates  in  you  a  de- 
sire to  fling  yourself  into  its  depths  and  tread 
upon  the  flowers  that  grow  below.  Yes,  while 
dreamingly  floating  on  that  sea  of  crystal,  col- 
ors which  no  artist  has  ever  painted  flood  the 
eye  to  overflowing.  For  in  that  magic  circle 
are  the  greens  of  olive  and  of  orange  forests 
near  Sorrento,  the  emerald  fields  near  Castel- 
lamare,  the  virgin  green  of  the  vineyards  that 
garland  Vesuvius'  base,  the  topaz  of  Naples 
flashing  in  a  brilliant  sun,  the  fiery  opalescent 
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rocks  of  Posilipo  and  Ischia,  and  the  deep 
sapphire  of  Capri,  all  forming  a  picture  that  no 
spectacle  of  the  heavens  can  equal.  The  Medi- 
terranean Sea  has  many  daughters,  but  none 
so  fair,  so  supremely  beautiful  as  the  Bay  of 
Naples."  Now  Ward  looked  at  Priscilla  as 
he  continued,  "No  one  has  yet  painted  in  words 
the  color  that  flashes  from  her  eyes,  the  musical 
breath  that  rises  from  her  sympathetic  breast. 
Words !  Words  are  impotent  before  her  trans- 
cendent grace.  In  order  to  understand  her 
you  must  feel  her  spirit  stirring  within  you 
great  thoughts ;  you  must  feel  the  throb  of  her 
heart ;  you  must  feel  poured  into  your  soul  her 
soul." 

Although  Harold  had  listened  to  the  last 
words  with  deep  attention,  they  did  not  sound 
with  a  true  ring  to  him.  "Ward,  you  saw 
Naples  with  only  a  poetic  eye,  while  I  saw  it 
with  an  ordinary  common  eye  of  a  banker. 
Naples  and  its  bay  are  beautiful,  but  I  was 
impressed  more  by  the  people  I  saw  there. 
They  are  happy  and  are  in  misery.  I  saw 
few — no!  I  will  modify  that — I  saw  no  one 
drunk.  Outside  of  a  familiarity  which  might 
be  called  overflowing  sympathy,  the  people 
were  well-behaved.  Poverty  is  not  so  preva- 
lent as  I  was  led  to  believe.  I  should  have 
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liked  to  stay  longer  and  study  the  varied  phases 
of  its  complex  life.  Truly  in  a  town  that  on 
the  surface  appears  so  happy  and  peaceful 
there  must  be  principles  that  are  worth  study- 
ing." 

"Did  you  see  the  tarantella  dancers  at  the 
hotels,  Mr.  Benton?"  asked  Albert,  innocent 
that  he  was  dragging  Ward  down  from  his 
sublime  heaven. 

But  Priscilla  softened  the  effect  of  this  mis- 
placed question  by  a  laugh  and  said,  "Does 
your  opinion  of  Naples  center  around  the  tar- 
antella dancers,  Albert?" 

As  he  directed  his  reply  to  Priscilla  the  con- 
versation became  general.  Miss  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Hoyt  managed  to  get  started  on  domes- 
tic charities ;  Mr.  Hoyt,  Ward  and  Miss  Cald- 
well  discussed  the  beauties  of  the  bay;  while 
Priscilla  and  Harold  laughed  with  Albert. 
The  dinner  was  very  nearly  over.  There  had 
been  more  than  soup,  meat  and  vegetables, 
and  Albert  had  learned  that  the  Count  who 
rented  the  villa  possessed  only  a  limited  silver 
service.  As  they  finished  the  dessert,  everyone 
was  feeling  very  contented  with  the  world,  and 
Miss  Caldwell  had  again  led  Ward  Benton  in- 
to the  meshes  of  her  weaving.  The  question 
she  wanted  to  ask  was  on  her  lips,  there  was  a 
dignified  tone  in  her  voice  as  one  by  one  she 
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snapped  the  words.  "What  is  your  psychologi- 
cal opinion  of  Dante,  Mr.  Benton?" 

But  again  Mrs.  Hoyt  came  to  Ward's  res- 
cue. "Ilia,"  she  said,  "the  ladies  had  better  drink 
their  coffee  in  the  other  room.  We  will  leave 
the  gentlemen  in  here  to  smoke  their  cigars." 

Disappointments  produce  stimulation,  apa- 
thy, or  extinction  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit.  To 
have  the  question  concerning  which  she  had 
given  her  profoundest  thoughts  unanswered, 
especially  by  one  who  must  certainly  agree  with 
her,  created  in  Miss  Caldwell  a  desire  to  seize 
Ward  Benton  and  argue  to  an  end  her  deep 
topic.  The  disappointment  of  the  young  poet 
caused  by  Priscilla's  seeming  indifference  to 
his  rather  direct  suggestions  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  Rome  and  Naples,  stirred  him  to  fur- 
ther effort.  He  felt  that  he  must  speak  with 
her  alone  before  he  left  the  villa.  In  Albert 
there  was  a  feeling  of  depression — he  would 
not  call  it  disappointment — that  he  had  not 
shone  at  his  best.  But  he  always  felt  that  way 
whenever  he  was  at  a  dinner  or  other  social 
event.  Harold  was  a  happy  mean  between 
Ward  and  Albert ;  but  his  mind  was  in  a  state 
of  apathy  toward  them,  and  he  felt  that  he 
must  know  their  true  ideas  of  life  before  his 
esteem  could  broaden  or  lessen.  But  are 
friends  ever  truly  known  to  each  other? 


CHAPTER  V 

When  the  men  were  left  alone  in  the  dining 
room,  Harold  took  the  chair  left  vacant  by 
Miss  Caldwell.  He  looked  at  his  college  friend, 
and  asked,  "Ward,  what  is  your  greatest  in- 
terest in  life?" 

"My  greatest  desire  is  to  write  an  opera  that 
will  astound  the  world,"  he  replied. 

"But  is  that  the  noblest  and  happiest  aim 
of  life?" 

"When  the  years  have  bound  me  to  a  chair 
and  only  my  mind  lives,  Harold,  I  will  answer 
your  question.  What  does  Mr.  Hoyt  think?" 

"Well,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  happy,"  replied 
Mr.  Hoyt,  taking  long  puffs  of  his  cigar. 
"Just  be  contented,  have  an  easy  conscience 
and  don't  get  into  debt." 

"Yes,  but  what  about  others?"  asked  Har- 
old. 

"What  others?" 

"Why,  your  fellow  man." 

"Oh!  help  him  when  he  deserves  it  and  when 
you  can." 

"What  do  you  think,  Bert?" 

Albert  was  delighted  to  be  asked,  and  turn- 
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ing  his  chair  so  that  he  could  support  his  arm 
on  the  back  and  still  face  the  table,  he  replied, 
"Why,  just  live  as  you  want  to." 

"But  that  is  not  a  high  conception." 

"I  suppose  not;  but  that  is  what  I  think," 
said  Albert. 

"Ward,"  said  Harold,  "music  and  poetry 
have  their  places  in  life,  but  I  fear  you  are  in- 
fluenced too  much  by  the  Italians.  I  like  their 
art,  literature,  and  architecture,  but  there 
the  Italian  mind  stops.  There  is  no  energy 
or  earnestness  of  purpose  in  anything  they 
do." 

"Now,  Harold,  you  are  wrong,"  replied  his 
friend.  "What  have  the  Italians  not  done  for 
the  world !  Few,  in  this  fast  age,  even  ponder 
over  the  past.  Is  it  less  interesting  to  look  at 
the  springs  which  feed  the  stream  of  our  pres- 
ent life?"  Here  Ward  spoke  of  the  great  men 
Italy  had  produced,  mentioning  such  names 
as  Christopher  Columbus,  Galileo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Dante, 
and  the  men  who  made  music.  But  he  crowned 
them  all  by  the  name  of  one  whom  he  consid- 
ered the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived,  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

For  a  moment  Harold  could  not  answer  this 
challenge  of  his  friend,  and  Albert  prevented 
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him  by  asking  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "Was  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  an  Italian?" 

Mr.  Hoyt  had  doubts  on  the  nationality  of 
that  wonderful  man,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear 
Harold  reply,  "Why,  yes,  Bert;  don't  you 
remember  he  was  born  in  Corsica?" 

"Then,  too,"  continued  Ward,  "there  are 
the  great  men  of  the  Roman  days  and  the 
popes  whose  genius  constructed  the  great  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  You  see  the  list  of 
names  is  endless." 

"I  never  thought,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt,  "that  we 
owe  Italy  such  a  great  debt." 

But  the  sound  of  music  checked  further 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  Italy's  great 
men.  Mr.  Hoyt  rose  and  went  to  the  door; 
Albert,  Ward  and  Harold  followed. 

"I  did  not  know  Miss  Caldwell  played  so 
well,"  said  Ward  to  Harold. 

"How  did  you  know  Miss  Caldwell  was 
playing?"  asked  Harold. 

"It  could  not  be  Priscilla." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  the  playing  is  too  loud,  and  it  lacks 
the  feeling  which  Priscilla  puts  into  her  music. 
Miss  Caldwell's  technique  is  fine  and  she  plays 
with  great  force,  but  that  is  all." 

The  gentlemen  stood  at  the  sitting-room 
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door  and  listened.  When  she  stopped  they  en- 
tered the  room  and  Mr.  Hoyt  said,  "That's 
what  I  call  good  playing,  Ilia.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  piece?" 

" A  polonaise  of  Liszt,"  replied  Miss  Cald- 
well  looking  at  Ward  Benton  who  had  walked 
towards  the  piano.  She  had  played  with  great 
skill,  and  had  hoped  to  impress  on  Mr.  Benton 
that  she  thoroughly  understood  good  music. 

Knowing  the  difficulty  of  learning  a  piece 
of  Liszt  by  heart,  Ward  remarked,  "You  have 
studied  very  hard,  Miss  Caldwell." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  provoked  that  he  had  not 
told  her  she  had  played  brilliantly.  "I  finished 
studying  music,  however,  two  years  ago." 

"Have  you  studied  every  composer?" 

"What  more  is  there  to  learn  after  you  can 
play  Liszt?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  so  convincing 
that  Ward  did  not  continue  the  argument. 

Concluding  that  Albert  did  not  wish  to  hear 
the  music,  Mr.  Hoyt  touched  him  on  the  arm, 
and  said,  "I  want  your  opinion,  Bert,  on  the 
arrangement  I  have  made  for  draining  Mor- 
ristown.  While  they  are  playing  we  can  go 
over  the  drawing." 

"Perhaps  Albert  would  prefer  to  be  with  the 
young  people,"  suggested  Mrs.  Hoyt  who 
overheard  her  husband's  remark. 
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But  Albert  could  not  slight  Mr.  Hoyt's 
genius,  and  he  replied,  "Oh,  no!" 

Being  urged  to  play,  Priscilla  chose  from 
the  many  pieces  she  knew,  the  Impromptu  of 
Chopin  in  F  sharp  minor.  Ward  preferred 
to  stand  by  the  piano,  and  Harold  took  the 
chair  in  which  he  usually  listened  to  her  play- 
ing. Miss  Caldwell  cared  little  for  Priscilla's 
rendition  of  any  music,  and  she  sat  behind  her 
so  as  to  watch  Mr.  Benton. 

As  Priscilla  played  Ward  looked  at  her 
beautiful  hands  and  watched  the  graceful  touch 
of  her  dainty  fingers.  Occasionally  he  would 
look  at  her  eyes  which  shone  first  with  mellowed 
sadness  in  the  soft  melody,  and  then  with  mar- 
tial joy  in  the  heroic  movement.  She  played 
as  if  her  force  and  spirit  were  concentrated  in 
the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  as  the  flood  of  mel- 
ody poured  into  Ward's  ears,  he  felt  a  virtue 
that  seemed  to  flow  from  her  heart  into  his.  As 
she  continued  he  became  wrapped  in  mystic 
contemplation.  The  sketch  which  he  had 
showed  Harold  that  morning  seemed  to  live 
and  move  before  his  eyes.  In  all  the  move- 
ments of  Priscilla's  hands  whether  playing  a 
delicate  legato,  a  soft  trill,  or  a  loud  chord, 
there  was  a  grace  so  gentle,  so  exquisite,  that 
it  touched  the  musical,  poetic  and  artistic  soul 
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of  Ward.  It  seemed  to  him  that  on  her  music 
there  floated  her  personality,  her  feelings  and 
her  emotion,  and  he  felt  a  great  thrill  in  his 
heart  of  his  love  for  her.  He  had  read  of 
Dante's  love,  and  had  felt  his  emotion  as  the 
mirror  reflects  the  light.  But  now  he  had  at 
last  found  a  heart  that  his  heart  could  love. 
Here,  he  thought,  was  the  oil  that  would  feed 
the  flame  of  his  genius  and  make  it  shine  with 
brilliant  splendor. 

When  she  had  finished,  his  praises  were  so 
generous  that  Miss  Caldwell's  complacency 
was  pierced  to  the  quick.  In  order  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  such  foolish  adulation,  as  she 
thought,  she  asked  Mr.  Benton  to  play. 

"What  shall  it  be?"  he  asked,  looking  at 
Priscilla. 

"An  improvisation,"  she  replied. 

"Upon  what  theme?"  he  asked  her. 

"Play  as  those  hands  you  showed  me  to-day 
ought  to  play,"  suggested  Harold.  "Ilia,  Ward 
has  added  to  his  collection  to-day  a  new  marble 
hand — but  that  is  a  long  story.  Go  on,  Ward." 

"Will  you  please  sit  here,  Priscilla?"  Ward 
asked,  indicating  the  chair  from  which  Harold 
had  risen.  He  wished  her  to  be  near  him  while 
he  played. 

He  began  a  rollicking  movement  which  im- 
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perceptibly  merged  into  a  sad  and  melancholy 
melody.  Then  he  played  a  grotesque  air,  ren- 
dering it  fantastically  with  nervous  rhythm 
broadening  out  into  the  ponderous  playing  of  a 
German  impresario.  He  played  a  simple  air 
hesitatingly  like  a  child  taking  its  first  musical 
steps,  and  then  he  played  a  motive  in  the 
grandiose  style  of  Liszt,  imitating  the  forceful 
touch  of  Miss  Caldwell.  Then  in  tranquil 
music  like  the  breath  of  a  summer  wind,  he 
seemed  to  be  striving  for  an  unattainable  mel- 
ody he  heard  but  could  not  play.  He  looked 
at  Priscilla  and  caught  her  glance.  She  had 
intently  watched  the  expression  of  his  face  as 
he  lost  himself  in  his  beautiful  improvisation. 
She  noticed  the  same  rapt  expression  as  when 
he  had  described  Rome  as  a  sweetheart  and 
Naples  as  a  soul  pouring  into  a  soul.  He 
played  as  if  he  were  moved  by  an  infinite  emo- 
tion and  so  tender,  so  sweet,  and  so  beautiful 
was  the  melody  that  Priscilla,  touched  to  her 
soul,  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  Then 
with  this  supreme  melody  as  a  theme,  he 
finished  his  improvisation  in  beautiful  modula- 
tions and  variations. 

Everyone  expressed  unbounded  admiration 
for  such  an  unusual  entertainment.  Even 
Albert  and  Mr.  Hoyt  had  appreciated  this 
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music,  and  had  moved  nearer  to  the  piano.  But 
after  the  playing  was  over,  Mr.  Hoyt 
would  not  allow  his  victim  to  escape  him,  and 
he  drew  him  over  to  the  table  on  which  lay  wait- 
ing his  wonderful  plan. 

After  his  beautiful  improvisation  Ward  be- 
came quiet  and  Harold  asked  him,  "Does  creat- 
ing music  bring  on  fatigue,  Ward?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  am  overwhelmed  with 
joy.  The  last  melody  I  played  is  the  one  I 
have  been  seeking  for  the  last  three  months. 
But  let  us  hear  Miss  Caldwell  play  again,"  he 
requested,  looking  for  an  opportunity  of  leav- 
ing Harold  and  the  English  girl  together  while 
he  and  Priscilla  could  go  out  into  the  garden. 
Miss  Caldwell  was  very  willing  to  comply  and 
she  seated  herself  at  the  piano. 

"Do  you  play  Chopin?"  Harold  asked. 

"I  play  only  his  polonaise  in  A  flat,"  she 
replied. 

"His  loudest  piece,"  remarked  Harold  be- 
fore he  could  check  himself. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  too  loud,  do  you,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  reproof. 

"Not  at  all.  Please  play  it,  Miss  Caldwell," 
said  Ward. 

She  played  Chopin  with  the  same  vigor  with 
which  she  rendered  the  polonaise  of  Liszt.  Just 
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before  the  last  bars  Priscilla  and  Ward  left  the 
room,  leaving  Harold  to  entertain  the  disap- 
pointed English  girl. 

"How  do  you  like  Mr.  Benton?"  asked 
Harold. 

"Why,  I  admire  him  very  much,"  she  replied, 
looking  at  the  door  through  which  Ward  and 
Priscilla  had  disappeared.  "He  understands 
music  thoroughly.  His  concentrations  are  mar- 
velous. I  like  his  enthusiasm  for  Italy  and  I 
must  say  that,  in  general,  I  agree  with  him.  I 
think  I  could  magnify  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try even  more  than  he  does.  I  like  to  see  a  man 
these  days  devoting  his  life  to  such  noble  work. 
But  we  all  have  our  fads.  For  a  while  I 
studied  music  exclusively.  Now  I  play  in  a 
fashion,  but  devote  most  of  my  time  to  art  and 
psychology.  What  is  your  hobby?" 

"Oh!  I  have  no  particular  hobby  at  all,"  he 
replied.  "If  I  like  anything  better  than  some- 
thing else,  it  is  history." 

"What  history?" 

"No  especial  one." 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  she  said. 

Of  course  this  remark  demanded  from 
Harold  an  explanation,  and  he  replied,  "Well, 
I  like  anything  that  is  historical."  He  had 
really  studied  no  complete  history  of  any  coun- 
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try,  and  knew  few  historical  authors.  As  if 
struck  by  a  happy  turn  of  thought,  he  added, 
"Dumas  pleases  me  and  I  am  very  fond  of 
Ebers.  They  are  entirely  different  but  their 
works  are  both  instructive  and  entertaining." 

"Then  you  have  no  hobby,"  said  Miss  Cald- 
well.  "For  I  do  not  regard  either  Dumas  or 
Ebers  as  great  historians.  Do  you  play  the 
piano?" 

"No,  I  only  listen  well,"  replied  Harold, 
feeling  vaguely  uncomfortable.  "Would  you 
please  play  some  more  for  me?" 

She  played  brilliantly  a  piece  of  Brahm's 
which  Harold  did  not  hear.  In  all  of  his  faults 
he  had  not  stumbled  over  the  one  of  not  having 
a  hobby.  At  home,  outside  of  his  business,  he 
expended  his  money  and  his  time  in  encourag- 
ing poor  young  men.  That  was  his  only  hobby. 
In  Florence  before  the  frigid  Miss  Caldwell  a 
dissertation  on  philanthropy  and  charity,  he 
thought,  would  meet  with  no  happy  response. 
Then,  too,  he  rarely  spoke  of  the  happiness 
which  he  had  given  to  the  unfortunate  young 
men,  who  lived  in  the  poor  district  of  New 
York.  It  had  never  been  difficult  for  him  to 
talk  with  other  girls,  but  before  Miss  Caldwell 
he  could  not  find  the  right  thing  to  say.  She 
had  given  him  the  impression  of  possessing  an 
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intellect  that  had  grasped  a  great  deal  of  the 
world's  knowledge.  Every  door  of  his  mind 
was  closed  by  the  blast  of  her  remark.  "Then 
you  have  no  hobby,"  and  no  thought  from  the 
many  rooms  of  his  varied  experiences  had  been 
left  on  the  outside.  As  she  struck  the  last 
chord  he  could  think  of  only  a  short  sentence 
of  praise. 

After  a  painful  pause  he  asked,  "Do  you 
play  golf?" 

"No." 

"Do  you  ride?" 

"No." 

"I  am  very  fond  of  riding,"  he  said.  "Why 
don't  she  say  something?"  he  asked  himself. 
Then  he  added,  "Perhaps  you  prefer  automo- 
biling?" 

"Not  at  all,"  she  replied.  "There  is  no  rest 
in  going  so  fast.  You  see  nothing.  You  can- 
not even  talk,  for  fear  of  taking  dust  into  your 
throat.  Altogether  it  is  a  failure.  I  would 
prefer  a — yes,  camel,  an  elephant,  or  any  beast 
of  burden  to  a  hot,  puffing,  smelly  machine." 

"They  are  dangerous  and  disagreeable,"  he 
said,  wishing  to  conform  to  her  thought. 

"Where  are  Priscilla  and  Mr.  Benton?"  she 
asked,  rising  from  the  piano.  "Let  us  go  and 
find  them." 


CHAPTER  VI 

In  the  garden  Priscilla  and  Ward  were 
walking  up  and  down  upon  the  road  under  the 
branches  of  the  pines.  Below  them  in  the  val- 
ley floated  to  and  fro  a  cloud  of  vapor  through 
which  the  lights  of  Florence  appeared  like  the 
flash  of  fireflies.  Above  was  a  clear  sky,  and 
the  divinity  of  the  heavens  slumbered,  while  the 
Milky  Way,  like  her  discarded  veil  dotted  with 
multitudinous  stars,  trembled  back  of  the  con- 
stellations as  if  blown  by  an  infinite  wind.  As 
she  listened  to  Ward,  Priscilla  saw  new  lights 
that  were  beginning  to  shine  through  the  mist 
of  a  new  conception  of  life.  Her  old  life,  her 
old  thoughts  seemed  to  slumber  back  of  the 
fixed  forms  of  her  beliefs.  Ward  had  many 
times  dined  at  the  villa  before  he  had  gone  to 
Rome,  but  to-night  there  was  something 
strange  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  words  that 
touched  her  heart.  His  glances  at  dinner,  his 
descriptions  of  Rome  and  Naples,  his  request 
that  she  should  sit  near  him  while  he  played, 
the  penetrating  depth  of  his  new  melody,  all 
were  eloquent  of  some  new  feeling  toward  her. 
"But  why  has  it  come  so  suddenly?"  she  asked 
herself  many  times. 

73 
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As  he  walked  side  by  side  with  Priscilla,  the 
thoughts  of  Ward  were  like  the  strings  of  a 
well-tuned  lyre  vibrating  grand  harmonies  by 
the  gentle  breath  of  her  presence.  Every  ex- 
pression of  Priscilla's  face,  every  touch  of  her 
delicate  fingers  on  the  piano,  every  movement 
of  her  graceful  form  received  added  beauty  by 
his  feeling  of  love  which  was  like  a  hidden  germ 
of  joy  expanding  itself  into  the  fullness  of 
being  and  power.  He  found  in  being  near  her 
that  his  mind  was  stimulated,  that  his  words 
flowed  with  greater  ease,  and  that  his  heart 
throbbed  with  greater  force.  When  he  had  im- 
provised the  beautiful  melody,  he  had  been  un- 
der her  influence,  and  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  at 
last  found  the  love  music  for  the  first  act  of  his 
opera. 

"Did  the  melody  please  you,  Priscilla?"  he 
asked. 

"I  know  no  emotion  of  a  soul  so  beautifully 
portrayed  in  music." 

"And  what  was  that  emotion,  Priscilla?" 

"I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  like  a  thought 
of  Dante  put  into  music." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  eagerly  said.  "It  was  a  mel- 
ody that  comes  to  a  man  only  once.  It  was  the 
melody  I  sought  for  while  I  was  in  Rome." 

"Did  you  meet  many  friends  in  Rome?"  she 
asked. 
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"I  avoided  friends,  Priscilla.  I  thought  that 
I  could  find  music  in  beauty,  and  I  sought  the 
quiet  and  peaceful  towns  outside  of  Rome.  I 
went  to  Nemi — that  little  corner  snatched  from 
heaven.  I  tramped  over  the  vine-covered  hills 
to  Rocca  di  Papa  and  Frascati.  But  since  I 
returned  to  Florence  I  know  that  I  went 
blindly.  I  felt  the  beauty  reflected  on  my 
natural  eyes ;  but  I  saw  nothing  with  that  deli- 
cate eye  of  the  soul  which  gives  satisfying  and 
glorious  light  of  new  revelations.  I  went  to 
the  town,  Priscilla,  that  gave  five  popes  to  the 
church — the  mighty  Tusculum.  But  where 
were  the  castles  and  palaces  of  that  great  city? 
Evaporated?  Volatilized  like  the  souls  of  the 
dead?  Perhaps  these  buildings  have  condensed 
themselves  in  another  world,  and  within  their 
chimerical  walls  dwell  the  souls  of  those  who 
once  inhabited  them.  Who  knows  ?" 

"What  a  strange  fancy!"  exclaimed  Pris- 
cilla. 

"But  is  it  not  true?  The  dwelling  places  we 
build  for  our  souls  crumble  and  disintegrate, 
but  in  their  crumbling  new  ones  are  formed  in 
which  they  find — yes,  perhaps  only  temporary 
rest.  That  is  a  truth  I  learned  while  alone 
among  the  Alban  Hills." 

"But  were  you  not  lonely?"  she  asked. 
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"To  be  alone,  Priscilla,  in  the  solemnity  of 
solitude,  to  have  the  emotions  stirred  by  won- 
derful beauty,  to  succumb  to  indistinct  imagi- 
nations, to  feel  new  sensations  intoxicate  the 
inner  being — these  supreme  conditions  pro- 
foundly affect  my  soul.  At  times,  I  really  feel 
as  if  my  soul  were  being  dissolved  in  a  sea  of 
poetic  blessedness.  The  great  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  has  said:  'Thou  canst  have  no  better 
spouse  than  thyself,'  and  again,  'If  thou  wilt  be 
alone,  thou  shalt  be  all  thy  own/  Selfish 
thoughts — but  are  they  not  true?" 

Priscilla  made  no  reply,  and  he  proceeded  in 
a  soft  tone.  "I  took  a  trip  for  one  week  to 
Naples  and  Sorrento.  Ah,  at  Sorrento  I 
love  to  gaze  from  the  terraces  high  above  the 
sea;  to  breathe  the  air  laden  with  the  fra- 
grance of  roses  and  orange  blossoms ;  to  drink 
in  with  my  eyes  the  view  extending  peacefully 
for  miles  around  that  enchanted  circle  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples;  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the 
fishermen  as  they  haul  with  regular  rhythm 
their  nets  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  sea.  I 
delight  still  more  to  mount  higher,  to  climb  the 
sheltering  hill  back  of  the  town,  to  mingle  with 
the  colors  of  the  landscape,  to  walk  the  paths 
shaded  by  hoary  olive  trees." 

"Oh,  Sorrento  is  a  Paradise!"  exclaimed 
Priscilla. 
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"There  is  no  more  peaceful  place  in  the 
world,"  he  replied.  "I  shall  never  forget  my 
last  day  there.  I  climbed  the  stone  steps  that 
led  to  a  small  inn.  On  the  way  I  passed  a  home 
for  poor  old  mariners,  who  pass  the  remnant  of 
their  lives  in  that  blissful  retreat.  Attached  to 
the  gate,  there  was  a  hungry  box  that  opened 
its  small  mouth  for  alms.  I  dropped  in  a  franc, 
and  the  ring  of  the  silver  made  these  feeble 
men  look  up  from  their  flower  garden  and  mut- 
ter, 'Grazie?  from  their  toothless  mouths. 
With  charity  warming  my  heart  I  climbed 
higher  and  higher  until  the  town  looked  like 
some  toy.  When  I  arrived  at  the  top,  I  seated 
myself  on  a  rock,  took  off  my  hat,  weaved  my 
fingers,  rested  my  tired  knees  in  the  palms  of 
my  hands,  leaned  back  and  watched  the  play  of 
light  and  shadow.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  bathed  in 
a  flood  of  peace.  Then,  there  was  the  sea, — 
that  incomparable  sea — gently  rippled  by  a 
breeze  soft  and  continuous,  reflecting  and 
breaking  the  happiness  of  the  heavens  into 
myriads  of  inextinguishable  smiles.  The  crys- 
tal air  vibrated  with  suffused  light.  In  such 
moments  we  do  not  live,  Priscilla.  And  there 
while  my  thoughts  were  nourishing  themselves 
from  that  beauty  and  peace,  a  child's  voice 
broke  the  stillness,  singing  with  heart-breaking 
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joy  the  Neapolitan  love  song,  fO  je  ma  Dam- 
millof  and  then  died  away,  affecting  the  ear 
somewhat  as  the  eye  is  entranced  when  a  star 
appears  in  the  heavens,  bursts  into  light  and 
then  disappears.  Is  it  selfish  to  be  alone  feel- 
ing such  infinite  happiness?" 

"I  suppose  not,"  she  replied. 

"Why,  'suppose'  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  always  enjoy  more  a  view  or  a  picture 
when  in  company  than  when  alone.  There  is 
no  stimulation  to  my  mind  in  solitude.  I  sup- 
pose deep  thinkers  and  writers  of  music  must 
be  alone  with  their  muse,  else  they  could  not 
write." 

"True,  Priscilla,  are  not  our  greatest 
thoughts  nurtured  in  solitude?  But  I  am  not 
always  happiest  when  alone.  On  my  way  to 
Florence,  I  stopped  at  Cortona,  sad  little  Cor- 
tona.  From  the  heights  of  that  ancient  town 
I  felt  a  different  emotion  than  at  Sorrento. 
From  the  public  gardens  which  seemed  to  hang 
in  mid-air,  I  beheld  the  plains  of  Umbria — a  sea 
of  variegated  green  fields  checkered  by  hedges 
looking  like  a  huge  sombre  rug  woven  by  the 
hidden  fingers  of  the  earth  and  air.  Partly 
hiding  behind  a  hill,  the  lake  Trasimento,  still 
reflecting  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Romans  by 
Hannibal,  looked  like  a  receptacle  for  the  blood 
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of  the  nations  which  once  flourished,  fought 
and  died  in  the  surrounding  country.  While 
on  the  theatre  of  the  historic  death  throes  of 
those  nations,  I  heard  a  chant,  and  from  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  came  a  funeral  procession. 
Boys,  clad  in  the  vestments  of  the  church,  care- 
lessly carried  burning  candles  which  dripped 
like  tears  and  fell  upon  the  pavement.  They 
were  followed  by  stout  priests  mechanically 
singing  their  chants.  Then  came  the  coffin 
and  the  mourners.  I  asked  a  guard  who  it 
was  that  had  died.  He  told  me  that  an  artist 
while  copying  a  celestial  face  of  a  Fra 
Angelica  Madonna,  fell  from  his  scaffold  and 
fatally  injured  himself.  I  learned  from  that 
sight  that  the  name  of  an  artist  dies  if  he 
copies.  But  then  solitude,  Priscilla,  became 
appalling.  I  sought  a  sympathetic  heart  that 
could  melt  with  mine." 

Priscilla  did  not  understand  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Ward's  description  of  that  funeral,  and 
she  said,  "In  the  presence  of  death  we  always 
seek  a  supporting  arm."  Then  she  added  in  a 
brighter  strain,  "What  does  Leonardo  advise 
in  this  case?" 

"I  fear  you  criticise  Leonardo  too  severely. 
Solitude  and  companionship  both  have  their 
times  of  necessity.  I  know  you  will  agree  to 
that." 
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"I  suppose  I  do,"  she  replied  thoughtfully. 

They  were  silent  for  a  little,  then  Ward  went 
on,  "During  my  absence  from  Florence  every- 
thing seemed  to  teach  me  one  new  truth.  For 
years  I  have  been  devoted  to  art  and  music; 
but  the  loves,  the  music,  and  the  heart-throbs 
of  others  have  been  those  that  I  tried  to  feel 
and,  yes,  to  copy  in  my  opera.  Now  I  know 
that  a  new  living  thought  must  be  a  creation  of 
a  soul  which  is  itself  divinely  touched  by  inspir- 
ation. Do  you  understand  me?" 

"I  think  I  do.  A  masterpiece  must  be  an 
original  conception,  not  a  copy." 

"Yes,  and  if  my  opera  receives  the  applause 
of  the  world,  you  will  share  the  glory." 

But  while  they  were  walking  under  the 
trees,  the  gentle  breeze  that  played  music  upon 
the  needles  of  the  pines,  music  softer  than  a 
west  wind's  sigh,  changed,  and  the  mist  rose 
over  Florence  and  hid  the  lights  both  of  the 
city  and  the  heavens.  The  door  of  the  villa 
opened,  and  the  voice  of  Miss  Caldwell  was 
heard  calling,  "Priscilla?" 

"We  are  coming  in,"  replied  Priscilla. 
When  she  reached  the  villa,  she  asked,  "Where 
is  Albert  Watkins?" 

Harold  replied,  "Father  is  still  explaining 
his  project  for  improving  the  healthfulness  of 
Morristown." 
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"Come!  we  must  go  in  and  save  him,"  she 
said,  entering  the  villa  with  Harold. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  night,  Mr.  Benton,"  said 
Miss  Caldwell,  hesitating  at  the  door  and 
hoping  to  be  invited  to  walk  in  the  garden. 

"It  is  a  little  chilly  now  since  the  wind 
changed,"  he  replied. 

Inside  the  villa  Albert  was  hearing  for  the 
tenth  time  that  some  sort  of  a  plan  that  Mr. 
Hoyt  suggested  must  certainly  be  adopted 
sometime  in  the  near  future.  Notwithstanding 
his  customary  smile,  Albert  looked  dejected, 
but  he  brightened  when  Priscilla  exclaimed, 
"Why,  Albert!  is  Father  still  explaining  to  you 
his  wonderful  system?" 

"We  have  been  having  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  a  public  necessity,"  he  forced  himself 
to  reply. 

"But  you  did  not  come  to  Florence  to  learn 
how  to  benefit  Morristown.  Come  over  here 
and  let  me  talk  to  you.  I  have  not  thanked 
you  nearly  enough  for  Fra  Angelica's  dancing 
angels." 

The  poor  unhappy  fellow's  evening  was 
therefore  brightened  by  a  last  talk  with  Pris- 
cilla, and  before  he  left  he  had  invited  her  to 
drive  with  him  the  next  afternoon. 

When  the  guests  left  the  villa,  Albert  and 
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his  aunt  insisted  that  Miss  Caldwell  should 
drive  to  town  with  them.  She  had  thought 
she  would  walk  to  town,  for  she  enjoyed  exer- 
cise before  retiring,  but  as  no  one  offered  to 
accompany  her,  she  reluctantly  accepted. 

"Ah,  Harold,  she  is  indeed  an  inspiration," 
said  Ward  as  he  bade  his  friend  good  night  at 
the  entrance  to  the  villa. 

"Whom  do  you  mean,  Miss  Caldwell?"  he 
asked  in  astonishment. 

"No,  stupid,  your  sister.  Harold,  I  don't 
think  you  know  her  as  you  should." 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  affection  of  a  brother  for  a  sister  rarely 
oversteps  the  limits  of  ordinary  appreciation. 
He  may  recognize  her  talents,  her  good  dis- 
position, her  loving  nature,  but  nothing  she 
possesses  carries  for  him  the  seal  of  the  ex- 
traordinary. Although  Harold  and  Priscilla 
were  not  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  he  con- 
formed himself  to  the  customs  of  true  relation- 
ship. He  thought  no  girl  could  play  the  piano 
as  well  as  she  did.  He  thought  there  was  a 
womanly  charm  in  the  way  she  did  her  house- 
hold duties.  Her  charitable,  hospitable,  and 
tender  nature  he  had  never  seen  in  any  other 
girl  whom  he  knew.  He  always  said  that  no 
purer,  no  truer  heart  beat  in  any  other  breast, 
and  the  highest  praise  he  could  accord  her  was 
that  she  was  a  womanly  girl.  But  through  the 
ordinary  glass  of  family  affection — ordinary 
only  because  of  its  universality — the  lights  of 
genius,  of  sincerity,  and  of  love  do  not  pen- 
etrate. Though  to  Harold,  Priscilla  was  his 
ideal  of  what  a  true  woman  should  be,  he  did 
not  at  first  understand  what  Ward  had  found 
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in  her  different  from  that  which  he  himself  had 
known. 

He  had  always  considered  himself  a  good 
judge  of  character,  and  his  first  impressions 
were  generally  true.  But  a  quality  which 
looked  solid  and  strong  in  Ward  Benton  he 
found  upon  analysis  was  but  vapor.  On  the 
morning  after  the  dinner,  he  got  up  with  the 
idea  of  going  to  Ward's  rooms  and  studying 
more  deeply  his  friend's  nature.  While  his 
family  were  at  breakfast,  he  looked  at  Priscilla 
with  more  critical  eyes  than  was  his  custom. 
He  saw,  as  he  had  many  times  before,  that  her 
face  was  sweet  and  attractive  but  not  beautiful. 
Her  voice,  he  thought,  possessed  a  silvery  qual- 
ity which  made  her  words  sink  deep  into  his 
mind.  "Yes,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  looked 
at  her  hands,  "Ward  is  right,  they  are  like 
those  I  saw  among  his  sketches."  Then  he  said 
aloud,  "Ilia,  it  seems  to  me  that  Ward  is  in 
love." 

"I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  were  in 
love,"  said  Mrs.  Hoyt.  "I  never  heard  him 
talk  so  dreamily  as  he  did  last  night." 

"I  cannot  quite  understand  his  meaning,"  said 
Priscilla.  "He  hides  his  true  feelings,  or  rather 
he  expresses  his  feelings  in  artistic  pictures. 
He  makes  everything  he  sees  explain  some 
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emotion  of  his  life.  He  certainly  has  a  way 
to  lull  the  mind  to  sleep,  but  I  wish  he  would 
employ  his  energies  in  something  tangible.  A 
life  of  dreams  does  not  seem  to  be  the  right 
kind  of  a  life  for  an  American." 

"That  is  the  way  to  talk!"  said  Harold.  "He 
seems  to  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  his  life, 
and- 

"I  don't  mean,"  interrupted  Priscilla,  "that 
what  he  is  doing  is  not  noble  or  elevating.  Of 
course  there  can  be  too  much  business  and  too 
much  poetry  and  music.  I  think  there  is  a 
happy  mean." 

"Well,  Albert  has  the  quality  of  the  happy 
mean,  I  should  say,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt.  Mr. 
Hoyt  was  experiencing  that  joy  of  having 
some  one  recognize  and  apparently  appreciate 
a  conception  of  his  brain. 

"Albert  lives  too  much  for  himself,  and  yet 
he  does  not  understand  himself,"  said  Priscilla. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "It  is  hard  these  days  for  a  girl  to 
find  a  good  husband.  I  am  afraid,  Ilia,  you 
will  never  marry  if  you  expect  to  find  a  man 
like  your  father." 

Although  Mrs.  Hoyt  was  proud  of  her  hus- 
band, she  did  not  like  to  hear  him  singing  his 
own  praises.  After  a  moment's  thought,  she 
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said,  "Ilia,  you  will  never  starve  so  long  as  you 
can  always  find  dried  cod." 

This  was  a  saying  that  the  children  had 
never  heard  before,  and  they  received  it  with 
loud  laughter.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  usually  outdone 
in  a  contest  of  words  with  his  wife,  but  he 
enjoyed  her  thrust  as  much  as  the  others  did. 

"We  must  not  forget  that  remark,"  he  said. 
"But,  my  children,  I  have  a  scandal  to  reveal. 
Early  this  morning,  I  caught  your  mother 
talking  out  of  the  window.  I  heard  her  say 
to  someone  who  was  passing  along  the  road, 
"bello."  I  got  up  quickly  and  saw  a  young 
Italian  throwing  up  to  her  a  bunch  of  fresh- 
picked  flowers.  Your  mother  made  advances 
by  trying  to  catch  it.  I  wanted  to  keep  this 
shocking  episode  to  myself,  but  after  your 
mother's  challenge,  I  cannot." 

"Yes,"  laughed  Mrs.  Hoyt,  "haven't  you 
heard  him  these  spring  mornings,  Ilia?  He  is 
a  handsome  young  fellow  with  the  biggest  black 
eyes  I  ever  saw,  and  he  sings  like  a  bird.  When 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  he  looked  up  and 
smiled.  Of  course  I  had  to  say  something,  and 
I  knew  only  the  one  word,  fbello/ J 

"I  have  heard  him,"  replied  Priscilla.  "It 
does  seem  that  these  Italians  cannot  be  sad." 

"What's  that!  a  telegram!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
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Hoyt,  as  the  maid  brought  in  a  despatch. 
"What  can  have  happened?" 

"For  the  Signorina,"  said  the  Italian 
waitress  who  spoke  a  little  English. 

Priscilla  tore  open  the  telegram  and  looked 
at  the  name  first.  "From  Madeline  Ashton," 
she  said. 

"Your  old  school  friend?"  said  Harold. 

"She  is  in  Rome,"  said  Priscilla.  Then  she 
read,  "  'Will  be  in  Florence  to-morrow  after- 
noon for  one  night  only.  If  not  convenient  let 
me  know.'  That  means  she  must  come  here 
and  stay  with  us.  Well  I  can't  say  'no.'  But 
remember,  Harold,  I  did  not  invite  her." 

After  breakfast  Harold  went  to  town  to 
send  the  reply.  As  he  walked  down  the  road 
that  led  to  the  Porta  Roman,  he  met  Miss 
Caldwell  on  her  way  to  the  villa.  He  stopped 
only  long  enough  to  say  "good  morning,"  and 
assure  her  that  Priscilla  was  at  home.  It  was 
a  cool  spring  morning,  the  greens,  the  greys, 
the  browns,  the  whites  and  the  blacks  of  the 
landscape  blended  into  one  exquisite  harmoni- 
ous picture.  It  was  a  morning  that  made  the 
blood  rush  through  the  veins  and  that  gave  the 
thoughts  a  new  vigor.  On  such  a  day  the 
Italians  sing  their  loudest  and  laugh  their  mer- 
riest. Harold  had  never  met  Madeline  Ash- 
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ton,  and  Priscilla's  words,  "Remember,  Har- 
old, I  did  not  invite  her,"  carried  no  mean- 
ing whatever  to  him.  He  felt  a  buoyancy  in 
his  heart  that  he  attributed  to  the  exhilarating 
atmosphere.  Florence  seemed  to  smile  and 
fascinate  him  with  her  beauty.  He  thought 
after  all  that  perhaps  Ward  Benton  had  good 
cause  to  allow  the  beauty  of  Italy  to  woo  and 
win  him. 

"I  have  applied  myself  too  much  to  busi- 
ness," he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked  along. 
"This  taking  the  train  every  morning  at  eight 
and  getting  home  at  night  at  five  or  six  has 
made  of  me  a  machine.  My  mind  is  not  elas- 
tic. Yes,  here  I  have  been  living  along  without 
a  hobby.  All  my  time  has  been  spent  in  busi- 
ness, in  politics,  and  in  my  interest  in  the  slums 
of  New  York,  and  here  I  am  twenty-five  years 
old  with  only  a  good  fortune.  I  haven't  even 
become  engaged  to  marry,  nor  haven't  even 
seriously  thought  about  it.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  making  a  great  mistake  in  proving  that 
there  is  money  in  old-fashioned  banking  with- 
out risks  of  stock  gambling.  Perhaps  my  striv- 
ing to  purify  politics  is  but  a  foolish  dream. 
And  then  my  club  for  young  men  may  perhaps 
make  them  dependent  on  me  for  continual  help. 
Yes,  perhaps  Ward  Benton  is  right." 
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But  when  he  had  reached  this  conclusion, 
something  inside  of  him  asserted  itself,  and  a 
voice  asked,  "But  what  sort  of  a  life  is  that 
which  has  no  love  for  its  fellow  man?  What 
sort  of  a  man  is  he  who  has  no  love  for  coun- 
try, for  justice,  and  for  liberty?  Is  writing 
an  opera  a  great  aim  in  life?"  Now  a  familiar 
voice  like  that  of  an  old  friend  seemed  to  say 
to  him,  "It  seems  to  me,  Harold  Harvey,  that 
the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get  back  at 
your  desk  and  stop  this  musing  upon  abstruse 
and  inexplicable  subjects." 

After  he  sent  the  telegram  he  went  to 
Ward's  rooms.  He  found  only  Henrico,  the 
student,  at  home,  and  he  learned  that  his  friend 
had  gone  out  of  the  city. 

"Where  did  he  go?"  Harold  asked  in  Italian. 

"He  took  his  music  portfolio,"  replied 
Henrico,  "and  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock  he 
called  me  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  Fie- 
sole,  and  that  he  would  be  away  all  day. 
Won't  you  come  in,  Signore?" 

"I  think  I  will,  Henrico.  Why  are  you  not 
at  college  to-day?" 

"I  am  not  well  to-day,  Signore." 

"You  ought  to  go  away." 

"I  am  going  this  summer;  Signore  Benton 
has  promised  to  pay  my  expenses  at  Vallom- 
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brosa  for  two  months.  Ah!  Signore,  I  know 
of  no  heart  so  kind,  so  generous,  as  that  of  Sig- 
nore Benton." 

"Yes,  he  is  a  good  man,"  said  Harold. 

"Then,  too,  Signore,  I  have  never  seen  him 
angry.  He  loves  music  and  his  books.  Some- 
times I  think  he  is  sad.  I  have  seen  him  think- 
ing for  hours,  and  then  he  would  go  and  write 
a  line  of  music  or  a  verse.  Yesterday  he 
hung  the  picture  of  that  beautiful  hand 
upon  the  wall.  He  seemed  in  good  spirits  this 
morning.  He  took  with  him  besides  his  sheets 
of  music  a  copy  of  one  of  Leonardo's  Madon- 
nas. Yes,  Signore,  I  love  Signore  Benton. 
He  is  not  coarse,  proud  or  imperious.  He  is 
too  good  to  be  an  American." 

"You  forget  that  I,  too,  am  an  American," 
resented  Harold. 

"You  are  gentle,  Signore.  You  are  differ- 
ent from  the  many  tourists  who  come  to  Italy. 
Most  Americans  think  us  childish,  effeminate, 
and  not  worth  consideration.  Still  they  like 
our  art,  our  beauty  and  our  country.  They  do 
not  consider  that  we  are  struggling  against  un- 
told disadvantages."  Here  the  delicate  young 
man  began  to  think  he  had  been  too  bold,  and 
too  critical,  and  he  added,  "Pardon  me,  Sig- 
nore, if  I  have  offended  you." 
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"You  have  not  offended  me,  Henrico.  What 
you  say  is  somewhat  true.  But  I  think  I  will 
sit  down  and  read  a  little  before  I  go.  If  I  fall 
asleep,  please  call  me." 

"All  right,  Signore,"  he  replied. 

Harold  took  from  the  library  the  last  book 
of  D'Annunzio's  poems  and  seated  himself  in 
the  easy  chair  near  the  window.  He  could  not 
read.  He  thought  of  his  friend's  generosity, 
sympathy,  and  consideration  for  Henrico. 
Harold's  esteem  for  his  friend  grew,  and  he 
was  glad  at  the  prospect  of  having  him  enter 
his  family  circle.  For  now  Ward's  emotion  of 
yesterday,  his  intensity  of  thought  in  the  even- 
ing, his  words  at  departure,  the  picture  of 
the  beautiful  hand  upon  the  wall,  all  of  these 
things  spoke  of  Ward's  love  for  Priscilla.  At 
last,  Harold  thought,  Priscilla  had  gained  a 
worthy  suitor.  "Yes,  I  have  misjudged  him," 
he  said  to  himself,  playing  with  the  leaves  of 
the  book,  "his  aim  of  life  is  noble.  There  is  a 
delight  in  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  reading  and 
dreaming  away.  And  then,  too,  if  I  should 
live  as  Ward  does,  I  could  collect  armor,  old 
coins,  and  antique  jewelry.  I  could  study  the 
history  of  banking,  of  social  development,  of 
the  advancement  of  intellectual  thought." 

As  he  thus  talked  to  himself,  two  sheets  of 
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paper  fell  from  the  book.  He  picked  them  up 
and  looked  at  them.  The  first  one  was  dated 
in  March,  and  was  written  at  Subiaco  near 
Rome.  It  read:  "I  walked  in  the  shadow  of 
calm  pines.  My  heart  throbbed  with  infantile 
joy,  for  I  heard  the  melody  of  spring  which  the 
wind  plays  upon  the  woods.  I  heard  larks 
singing.  I  was  alone.  I  was  not  alone,  for  the 
spirit  of  the  woods  nursed  and  lulled  my  soul 
to  sleep.  Ah!  Subiaco,  thou  art  a  divine 
mother!  My  soul  is  but  an  exclamation  point 
of  infantile  joy.  Everything  is  alive.  Yes, 
even  the  pauses  of  speech  breathe  with  life. 
For  is  not  the  exclamation  point  the  infant; 
the  question  mark,  the  child;  the  comma,  the 
youth;  quotation  marks,  love  poetry;  the 
parenthesis,  marriage  bonds ;  the  colon,  middle 
life;  the  semi-colon,  old  age;  the  period, 
Death?" 

"Just  like  him,"  said  Harold,  smiling  to 
himself.  Then  he  read  the  second  sheet.  "My 
music  is  like  the  flower  of  the  grape  which  hides 
the  wine.  It  needs  the  sun  of  love  to  make  it 
mature.  To  whom  shall  I  go?  In  thee,  O 
Muse  of  Music,  Goddess  of  Melody,  only  is 
hope  to  be  found!  Unveil  thy  celestial  face; 
throw  down  the  barriers  of  my  soul  so  that  I 
can  see  thy  heart,  so  that  I  can  feel  the  divine 
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emotion  of  thy  soul!  I  love  thee  as  I  love  no 
other  being  in  the  world.  Through  thee  I 
strive  to  win  the  kiss  that  glory  concedes  to 
the  brow  of  others.  Every  drop  of  my  blood, 
every  atom  of  my  being  belongs  to  thee.  Do  I 
adore  thee,  do  I  follow  thee,  do  I  await  thee, 
do  I  live  for  thee,  and  will  I  die  for  thee,  in 
vain? — in  vain? — in  vain?" 

Now  the  structure  that  Harold  had  built  of 
his  friend's  true  character  began  to  crumble. 
Ward's  prayer  to  his  muse  was  a  flame  of  pas- 
sion for  an  intangible,  unseen  being.  "Can  he 
love  Priscilla  as  he  loves  this  Goddess  of  Mel- 
ody?" Harold  asked  himself.  "Ah!  it  is  but  a 
trick  of  words  written  by  a  poetic  mind  in  a 
state  of  frenzy."  He  put  the  sheets  back  into 
the  book,  and  felt  guilty  of  having  un- 
earthed a  truth  which  Ward  probably  guarded 
most  secretly.  The  thought  that  he  had  done 
a  dishonorable  act  burned  deep  into  his  heart. 
He  put  the  book  back  without  having  read  a 
word  of  D'Annunzio's  purest  and  most  bril- 
liant thoughts.  He  went  to  Ward's  desk,  wrote 
a  letter  of  confession  and  apology  for  his 
thoughtlessness  and  breach  of  good  friendship. 
On  the  desk  he  saw  the  first  volume  of  "The 
Life  of  Cavour"  in  Italian.  He  took  it  up  and 
read  the  title  page,  and  he  saw  written  at  the 
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top  of  the  page,  "The  trinity  of  the  nineteenth 
century — Napoleon,  Lincoln  and  Cavour." 

"Then  Ward  does  love  his  country,"  he  said 
to  himself  with  great  joy.  "Ah!  he  has  the 
right  kind  of  a  heart  after  all!  And  I  don't 
believe  he  would  have  read  a  paper  of  mine  un- 
less I  gave  him  permission."  He  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  called,  "Henrico." 

The  young  student  entered  the  room  carry- 
ing a  fine  paint  brush,  "What  is  it,  Signore?" 
he  asked. 

"I  think  I  shall  go,"  replied  Harold.  "But 
what  have  you  been  doing,  painting?" 

"When  I  am  not  studying,  I  paint  postal 
cards  of  parchment." 

"Who  buys  them,  Henrico?" 

"Signore  Benton.  He  sends  them  to 
America  for  me." 

"May  I  see  your  work." 

"If  you  wish,"  replied  Henrico  bashfully. 

Harold  passed  into  Henrico's  room.  He  saw 
a  card  upon  which  had  been  painted  a  head  of 
Dante  surrounded  by  beautiful  scroll  tracery. 
He  asked  the  price,  and  purchased  it  with  five 
times  the  amount  Henrico  asked. 

"Why  did  you  paint  Dante's  head  on  the 
card?"  inquired  Harold. 

"Because  I  see  in  his  face  the  face  of  my 
good  benefactor,"  was  the  student's  reply. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

When  Bessie  Caldwell  called  at  the  Villa 
Malatesta,  she  found  Priscilla  and  her  father  in 
the  garden  gathering  flowers.  At  the  sound  of 
the  bell  Mrs.  Hoyt  had  appeared  at  the  second- 
story  window,  but  when  the  entrance  gateway 
was  opened  and  she  saw  that  it  was  Miss  Cald- 
well, she  had  continued  to  dust  the  room. 
There  was  a  superior  air  about  the  young 
Englishwoman  that  Mrs.  Hoyt  could  not 
stand.  Then,  too,  Mrs.  Hoyt  felt  that  behind 
those  critical  eyes  there  was  a  little  of  that 
which  the  world  calls  deceit.  But  Mrs.  Hoyt 
never  could  like  an  English  girl.  To  her  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  way  she  fixed  her 
hair,  in  the  trim  of  the  dress  about  the  neck,  in 
the  clumsiness  of  her  walk,  and  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  her  vowels.  There  was  not  that  "get- 
up-and-do"  about  an  English  girl  that  made 
Mrs.  Hoyt  partial  to  the  American  product. 

The  only  thing  that  Mr.  Hoyt  would  say 
about  Miss  Caldwell  was  that  she  played  the 
piano  just  right  to  suit  him.  But  usually  he 
modified  his  conclusions  on  things  with  which 
he  was  not  very  familiar  by  explaining  that 
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he  was  a  better  judge  of  worsteds  and  of  dye 
than  anything  else.  Before  he  had  sold  out 
his  large  manufacturing  establishment  and  had 
made  his  life  miserable  by  having  nothing  to  do, 
no  one  could  detect  a  flaw  in  a  piece  of  cloth 
better  than  he  could.  At  the  sight  of  Miss 
Caldwell,  he  said  "good  morning,"  but  soon 
after  excused  himself  by  saying,  "Mother 
wants  me." 

The  love  which  Miss  Caldwell  offered  Pris- 
cilla  awakened  no  response.  There  was  some- 
thing sacred  in  friendship  which  Priscilla 
would  not  unhallow  by  indiscriminate  associa- 
tion. She  thought  that  too  many  friends 
cheapened  the  true  love  and  joys  of  friendship, 
and  at  boarding-school  only  one  girl  had 
warmed  her  love  at  the  fireside  of  her  heart. 
During  her  stay  in  Florence  a  mushroom  com- 
panionship had  sprung  up  between  her  and 
Bessie  Caldwell,  which  would  wither  when  her 
stay  was  over.  The  English  girl  had  been  in- 
vited to  dinner  only  because  Priscilla  wished 
to  express  her  acknowledgments  for  the  per- 
sistent treats  of  afternoon  tea.  The  opening 
of  the  doors  of  Priscilla's  family  had  made  Miss 
Caldwell  believe  that  she  was  being  sought 
after,  and  her  friendship  which  she  was  always 
ready  to  bestow,  opened  in  all  its  fullness  to 
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Priscilla.  With  some  difficulty  she  tried  to  hide 
the  true  object  of  her  visit  this  morning. 

"Priscilla/'  she  said,  "I  thought  that  per- 
haps you  would  give  me  a  chance  to  redeem 
myself  by  playing  tennis  with  me  this  after- 
noon." 

"I  cannot,  Bessie.  I  have  an  engagement," 
she  replied. 

"An  engagement,"  thought  Miss  Caldwell, 
"might  mean  anything  from  a  fitting  at  a 
dressmaker's  to  a  walk  with  Ward  Benton." 
She  said,  "Can  you  then  not  take  tea  with  me?" 

"I  cannot  to-day,  thank  you,  Bessie,"  replied 
Priscilla. 

"I  came  also  to  thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant 
evening.  Mr.  Benton  is  a  true  genius.  Have 
you  known  him  very  long?" 

"He  is  a  college  friend  of  Harold's." 

"Is  he  in  business  in  Florence?" 

"He  has  studied  music  and  literature.  At 
present  he  is  writing  an  opera." 

"Ah!  then  he  can  perhaps  give  me  lessons  on 
the  piano." 

"No;  he  is  not  a  teacher.  Then,  too,  Bessie, 
why  should  you  want  to  take  lessons?  You 
have  fine  technique." 

"Yes,  I  know,, but  I  have  not  that  dreamy 
touch  he  possesses,"  she  replied  with  evident 
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pleasure.  "I  wish  I  might  know  him  better. 
Where  does  he  live?" 

"His  rooms  are  on  the  Piazza  dell  'Indepen- 
denza.  I  do  not  know  the  number." 

"Do  you  think  it  would  look  bold  if  I  should 
give  a  dinner  at  Cefonio's  on  the  Via  Aretina 
outside  of  the  city,  and  invite  your  father  and 
your  mother,  Mr.  Benton,  your  brother  and 
yourself?  What  do  you  think?" 

"I  think  it  would  be  very  nice  of  you,"  re- 
plied Priscilla. 

"Then  I  will  do  it.  Will  you  please  set  the 
night  that  will  suit  everybody,  and  then  let  me 
know?"  She  did  not  give  Priscilla  a  chance  to 
reply,  and  asked,  "Won't  you  walk  to  town 
with  me?" 

"No,  thank  you,  I  cannot  go  immediately." 

"Well  then,  good-bye,"  she  said,  feeling  that 
she  had  masqueraded  her  true  feelings  with 
great  skill. 

In  the  afternoon  Albert  Watkins  was  at  the 
villa  a  little  before  the  appointed  time.  His 
hopes  of  winning  Priscilla  had  not  been 
brightened  by  his  experience  of  last  evening. 
The  same  hard  luck  as  he  called  it,  pursued 
him  even  in  Italy.  Sometimes  truth  stands 
outside  of  the  door  a  long  time  before  its 
knocks  are  heard.  Albert's  good  nature, 
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although  armor-proofed,  was  at  last  beginning 
to  feel  the  effect  of  the  continuous  shocks  of 
the  outside  world.  In  every  entertainment,  he 
had  always  been  thrust  with  the  people  whom 
he  desired  to  avoid.  His  anticipations  had 
never  become  a  reality.  Things  that  he  was 
always  going  to  say  were  really  never  said  at 
the  time.  He  had  come  to  the  stage  of  reason- 
ing when  he  asked  himself,  "Have  I  really  ever 
truly  enjoyed  myself?" 

He  had  gone  home  last  night  thinking  about 
Ward  Benton  and  Harold.  He  could  not 
understand  why  it  was  that  he  could  not  talk 
even  half  as  well  as  either  one  of  them.  "What 
is  that  power,  and  how  did  they  possess  it?" 
he  asked  himself.  "And  what  is  it  that  makes 
Harold  such  a  good  fellow?"  From  questions 
such  as  these  the  revelation  that  perhaps  he 
was  not  what  he  should  be,  began  to  lighten 
up  the  edges  of  his  mind.  With  this  attack 
upon  his  self  esteem,  he  began  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  himself.  When  he  dressed  for  the 
drive,  he  could  not  tie  his  cravat  exactly  as  he 
wanted  it,  and  his  suit,  pressed  for  the  occa- 
sion, did  not  seem  to  fit.  He  began  to  think 
that  he  was  clumsy  and  his  cheery  face  took 
on  a  frown.  But  his  spirits  became  normal 
when  he  saw  that  the  trap  and  horse  he  was 
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to  drive  were  all  that  he  could  desire.  The 
cheerful  greeting  of  Priscilla,  and  her  com- 
ment upon  the  charming  day  for  a  drive  along 
the  Arno,  clarified  the  waters  of  his  discontent, 
and  his  smile  once  more  played  about  his 
genial  face. 

Her  request  to  sit  on  the  right  side  upset  his 
equanimity  a  little  as  to  proper  form;  but 
Albert  did  not  know  that  a  woman  who  sat 
on  the  left  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  im- 
proper sort.  He  acquiesced  with  an  "I-won- 
der-why"  left  unsaid.  However  they  were 
soon  on  their  way,  and  Priscilla's  appreciation 
and  admiration  of  even  the  smallest  details 
along  the  road  produced  in  Albert  a  sensation 
of  absolute  repose.  He  had  never  before  felt 
so  happy.  But  still  there  was  a  little  voice 
inside  of  him  that  said,  "I  wonder  how  Harold 
or  Ward  Benton  would  act  under  these  circum- 
stances?" 

On  this  perfect  spring  afternoon,  the  heavens 
of  Tuscany  flooded  the  valley  with  a  river  of 
light  which  gave  each  villa,  each  garden,  each 
tree,  each  flower,  a  personality.  The  moun- 
tains seemed  eager  to  moisten  their  lips  at  the 
edges  of  the  running  Arno  where  plants  and 
flowers  smiled  in  never-ending  garlands.  On 
one  side  the  happy  fields  and  mountains  sang 
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a  song,  on  the  other  still  another  song,  and  be- 
tween the  pauses  of  the  two  the  waters  of  the 
Arno  whispered  a  melody.  This  the  leaves  of 
the  sweet-blooming  genesta  at  the  edges 
caught  and  gave  to  the  listening  gardens  with 
their  stately  cypresses  and  more  gracious 
oleanders,  and  they  in  turn  gave  it  to  the  full- 
blooming  roses  and  the  myriads  of  tiny  flowers 
which  sprinkled  the  fields.  Such  was  the  rest- 
ful beauty  of  that  valley  that  a  divine  drowsi- 
ness seemed  to  veil  the  eyes  of  the  soul  and 
close  them  in  dreams  of  peace. 

The  musical  soul  of  Priscilla  overflowed  with 
the  melody  of  this  spring  afternoon,  and  turn- 
ing to  Albert,  she  said,  "Have  you  ever  in  all 
your  life  seen  such  a  beautiful  valley?" 

"I  like  the  drive  from  Morristown  to  Ber- 
nardsville  better,"  he  replied.  But  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  this,  and  he  felt  ashamed  of  giv- 
ing such  a  commonplace  reply  to  such  an  en- 
thusiastic question.  He  now  felt  so  far  away 
from  her  that  she  seemed  to  speak  a  different 
language  than  he  did,  and  to  live  in  a  country 
which  he  did  not  know.  Finally  with  a  sigh 
he  said,  "Priscilla,  I  wish  you  would  please 
answer  me  a  question." 

"What  is  it?" 

"What  is  there  wrong  about  me?" 
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"In  what  way,  Albert?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  really  know,  perhaps  every- 
thing. Last  evening  Harold  seemed  to  fit  into 
Miss  Caldwell's  conversation,  and  you  fitted 
into  Mr.  Benton's.  Of  course  I  had  a  pleasant 
evening,  but  somehow  I  am  always  either  left 
with  the  older  people,  or  else — well,  never 
mind.  I  came  over  to  Italy  expressly  to  see 
you,"  this  he  thought  was  too  pointed,  and  he 
added,  "and  also  to  show  Italy  to  my  aunt. 
You  are  the  most  sensible  girl  I  have  ever 
known,  and  I  wish  you  would  be  frank  with 
me.  Please  tell  me  what  there  is  wrong  about 
me?" 

"Everybody  at  one  time  or  another  feels 
as  you  do,  Albert,"  she  said,  truly  sympa- 
thizing with  his  earnest  request.  "I  often 
do." 

"I  do  not  see  why  you  say  that,"  he  said. 
"But  tell  me,  isn't  there  something  I  ought  or 
ought  not  to  do  that  would  make  me  feel  bet- 
ter? Do  not  be  afraid  of  offending  me  by  tell- 
ing me  the  truth." 

"Albert,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  hardest 
thing  in  life  is  to  be  our  true  selves.  I  mean 
by  that  to  be  what  we  think  we  ought  to  be. 
Do  you  understand?" 

"Not  exactly,"  he  replied  vaguely. 
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"Don't  you  ever  wish  to  be  different  from 
what  you  are?" 

He  had  not  really  ever  thought  that  he  did 
until  recently.  He  replied,  "Yes." 

"That  desire  is  the  awakening  of  self -under- 
standing. This  is  a  subject  upon  which  Ward 
Benton  can  speak  better  than  I  can.  But  I 
can  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  from 
Harold.  You  do  not  mind  my  praising  my 
brother,  do  you,  Albert?" 

"No.  I  should  like  to  hear  you,  Priscilla. 
Perhaps  I  can  see  in  what  you  say  that  which 
makes  me  like  him." 

"Before  Harold  was  taken  ill  he  was  so  occu- 
pied by  business  and  his  other  duties  that  he 
gave  little  thought  to  himself.  It  was  then  that 
you  could  see  his  true  nature.  Here  in  Flor- 
ence he  has  too  much  time  to  waste,  as  he  calls 
it,  and  in  this  waste  time  he  begins  to  think 
about  himself.  I  do  really  believe  he  struggles 
over  the  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  different 
from  what  he  is,  so  that  he  could  enjoy  unre- 
strainedly this  wonderful  city.  He  likes  to 
look  at  the  pictures  and  works  of  art,  but  there 
are  times  when  he  wishes  he  were  back  in  New 
York.  He  has  a  few  high  aims  in  life,  and  in 
striving  to  accomplish  them,  he  breaks  through 
the  artificial  barriers  which  indolence  builds 
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around  us,  and  shines  with  a  good  true  life. 
By  seeing  what  he  does,  you  see  what  Harold 
is." 

"Then  you  think  I  ought  to  go  into  business? 
I  do  not  care  anything  about  making  money." 

"Well,  Albert,  I  think  I  have  not  made  my- 
self plain.  Ward  Benton  is  striving  to  pro- 
duce an  opera  that  will  be  a  great  success. 
Now  in  doing  this  he  will  have  to  work  and 
study.  He  tells  me  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
be  an  echo,  but  to  be  the  writer  of  new  music 
and  new  thoughts.  There  are  many  of  us, 
Albert,  who  go  through  life  imitating  others  in 
their  actions  and  in  their  words,  and  what  do 
we  accomplish?" 

"I  think  I  understand  you,"  said  Albert,  be- 
ginning to  learn  some  of  the  common  truths 
of  life  for  the  first  time. 

To  live  for  some  idea,  for  some  great  aim  in 
life,  this,  Albert  understood,  was  what  each  in- 
dividual should  desire.  He  thought  that  in 
opening  the  door  to  this,  increased  happiness 
would  be  his.  He  did  not  know  of  the  heart 
struggles  and  heart-aches  of  Harold  and  Ward 
even  with  their  high  aims  of  life.  When 
Albert's  self-esteem  began  to  leave  him,  he  felt 
a  vacuum  which  he  did  not  altogether  enjoy. 
The  genuine  pleasure  of  Priscilla,  her  greet- 
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ings  to  the  happy  contadini,  her  exclama- 
tions of  joy  at  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Arno  unfolding  itself  with  ever-varying 
views,  her  endeavors  to  make  him  feel 
her  enthusiasm,  all  these  things  prevented 
Albert  from  immediately  realizing  that  which 
Priscilla's  explanations  involved.  After  the 
ride,  he  felt  he  had  had  a  good  time,  and 
he  thought  he  had  made  a  better  impres- 
sion on  Priscilla  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
But  the  vacuum  which  had  been  left  when  his. 
self-esteem  had  fled,  was  craving  to  be  filled. 
His  aunt  noticed  his  uneasiness  at  dinner,  and 
was  surprised  to  hear  him  say  when  they  went 
to  their  sitting-room  for  the  evening,  "I  must 
do  something.  I  must  study  something.  It  is 
wrong  to  be  an  echo,  and  I  propose  to  be  an 
origi$al.  Yes,  I  must  study." 

These  words  spoken  with  emphasis  disturbed 
easy-going  Aunt  Hope.  She  asked,  "What  has 
happened?" 

"Well,  Aunty,  I  must  be  so  occupied  with 
outside  things  that  I  shall  forget  myself.  Yes, 
study  is  the  thing." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  study?" 

Albert  had  not  yet  thought  of  any  particu- 
lar subject,  and  he  replied  with  the  good  broad 
word,  "Everything." 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  sweetest  and  purest  love  that  heaven 
has  poured  upon  the  earth  dwells  in  the  hearts 
of  good  mothers,  and  like  all  the  golden  gifts 
that  heaven  has  bestowed,  there  are  in  that  love 
shades  of  variation  which  are  infinitely  sweet 
and  infinitely  good.  In  the  Hoyt  home  was  a 
mother  who  lived  entirely  for  her  family,  en- 
gaging occasionally  when  she  was  at  home  in 
works  of  charity.  Her  neighbors,  who  lived 
less  happily  than  she  did,  criticised  her  unso- 
ciability,  and  laughed  at  her  ignorance  of  even 
the  choicest  bits  of  gossip.  Priscilla  and 
Harold  were  the  two  halves  of  her  motherly 
heart.  She  knew  that  the  day  must  come  when 
there  must  be  a  change  in  the  family  circle,  but 
that  day  she  tried  to  keep  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  Florence  she  was  the  same  motherly  soul, 
but  still  the  city  of  art  did  not  satisfy  her.  She 
tried  to  make  herself  fit  into  her  surroundings, 
but  she  would  not  go.  In  the  art  galleries  her 
favorite  pictures  were  Raphael  and  Del  Sarto's 
Madonnas,  and  Corregio's  little  bit  of  celestial 
love  in  the  Tribunal  of  the  Ufizzi.  The  sweet 
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faces  of  Fra  Angelica  also  appealed  to  her  ten- 
der nature.  As  for  the  rest  she  used  to  say  that 
they  might  be  all  very  pretty,  but  they  did  not 
suit  her.  The  valley  of  the  Arno  and  the  coun- 
try around  Florence  gratified  her  love  for  Na- 
ture, and  the  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  Pris- 
cilla  of  the  beauties  on  the  drive  to  Pontassieve 
stimulated  in  her  a  desire  to  go  there.  The 
family  had  had  dinner  and  had  seated  them- 
selves around  the  table  in  the  sitting  room.  Mr. 
Hoyt  had  received  his  Suetonius  that  day  and 
had  already  spent  the  afternoon  in  reading  the 
lives  of  Caesar,  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
was  now  reading  the  life  of  Caligula.  Harold 
and  Priscilla  were  likewise  reading,  while  Mrs. 
Hoyt  as  usual  was  knitting. 

"These  Caesars  were  pretty  gay  boys,"  said 
Mr.  Hoyt  to  Harold.  He  felt  that  someone 
besides  himself  should  know  of  the  joys  of 
reading  history.  "You  ought  to  read  the  life 
of  Caligula.  It  seems  incredible  that  anyone 
could  be  so  wicked." 

"Ellen  wishes  to  go  back  home,"  said  Mrs. 
Hoyt,  thinking  that  this  was  a  chance  to  talk 
about  domestic  affairs. 

"Why,  Father,  he  was  not  as  bad  as  Tibe- 
rius," said  Harold  without  looking  up  from  his 
book. 
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There  was  a  slight  pause  until  Mrs.  Hoyt 
turned  her  needles  and  began  knitting  a  new 
row.  Again  she  said,  "Ellen  wishes  to  go  back 
home." 

"Think  of  it!"  cried  Mr.  Hoyt.  "He 
actually  put  gold  shoes  on  his  horse's  feet  and 
he  fed  him  from  a  golden  manger." 

"Did  he?"  asked  Harold  still  buried  in  his 
book. 

Again  there  was  a  slight  pause  in  which  Mrs. 
Hoyt  pulled  her  wool  a  little  roughly  from  her 
knitting  bag. 

"He  actually  made  his  horse  consul!  Ha! 
Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Hoyt.  "What  an  ass 
he  was!" 

"Now  I  wish  you  all  to  listen  to  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Hoyt  dropping  her  knitting  into  her  lap 
and  emphasizing  her  remarks  by  tapping  on 
the  table  with  her  fingers.  "What  has  hap- 
pened to  you  all?  You,  David," — she  only 
called  him  David  when  she  was  a  little  pro- 
voked,— "are  just  crazy  over  a  book  filled  with 
lives  of  bad  wicked  men.  It  is  really  wrong  to 
have  such  a  book  in  the  house.  I  glanced  at  it 
before  dinner,  after  hearing  your  comment  on 
the  life  of  Tiberius,  and  I  think  it  is  disgusting 
to  waste  your  time  over  it.  What  do  you  care 
who  the  Caesars  were?  You  have  lived  all  these 
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years  without  knowing  the  details  about  them, 
and  you  can  die  ignorant  about  them  without 
affecting  your  life  one  way  or  the  other.  You 
Harold,  are  working  over  those  red-backed 
books  of  Lanciani's  and — well!  it  is  different 
with  you.  You  are  younger,  and  Lanciani  is 
much  better  than  that  wicked  stuff  Father 
reads.  And  then  Ilia,  too,  seems  to  have  lost 
interest  in  the  piano,  and  goes  around  the  house 
mumbling  names  that  sound  awful.  What  was 
the  one  I  heard  her  say  while  she  was  dressing 
this  afternoon?  f A-mal-is-wonder*  or  some- 
thing equally  as  ugly." 

"Amalasuntha,  you  mean,  Mother,"  cor- 
rected Priscilla,  disappointed  at  her  mother's 
lack  of  appreciation  for  the  historical  person- 
age. 

"Well,  who  was  she,  anyway?"  asked  Mrs. 
Hoyt. 

"She  was  a  lovely  daughter  of  Theodoric," 
replied  Priscilla  prepared  to  go  on  with  her 
history. 

"Theodora*,"  said  Mrs.  Hoyt.  "Why  don't 
they  call  it  plain  'Theodore?'  No,  they  think 
by  adding  the  ic  to  it  that  it  sounds  more  class- 
ical. It  is  all  nonsense,  at  least,  it  seems  so  to 
me,  and  I  am  sometimes  sorry  we  met  Ward 
Benton.  Ever  since  last  night  the  house  doesn't 
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seem  to  be  the  same.  And  that  Chopin  piece 
the  other  night  made  me  feel  as  if  we  had  lost 
our  family  life." 

"Now,  Mother,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt,  "the 
trouble  with  you  is,  that  you  ought  to  come  into 
the  circle.  You  knit,  you  worry  over  the  ser- 
vants, you  go  around  the  house  picking  up 
this  and  that,  until  you  have  become  a  regular 
drudge,  yes  a  regular  drudge.  You  ought  to 
read." 

"Yes,  have  some  hobby,"  suggested  Harold. 

"That's  it,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt.  "Have  a  hobby. 
But  what  is  it  about  Ellen?" 

"She  says  she  thinks  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
her  cooking." 

"That  is  easily  settled.  Tell  her  that  we 
are." 

"I  did.    But  I  think  she  wants  more  money." 

"Well,  give  it  to  her.  And  now  let  us  read, 
we  have  lost  a  good  fifteen  minutes  over 
Ellen." 

"I  think  you  would  enjoy  reading  this  pass- 
age, Mother,"  said  Harold  passing  her  the 
volume  of  Lanciani's  entitled  "Ancient  Rome." 
"Read  about  this  woman  and  her  wonderful 
dresses,  and  then  turn  to  the  article  on  'The 
Vestal  Virgins.'  " 

After  laying  her  knitting  on  the  table  Mrs. 
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Hoyt  took  the  book  and  began  to  read.  Silence 
fell  upon  the  party,  interrupted  now  and  then 
by  the  turning  of  the  leaves.  The  clock  spoke 
its  usual  word,  but  no  one  seemed  to  hear  it. 
The  large  piano  looked  lonely,  and  although  it 
took  the  light  and  sent  it  over  to  Priscilla  in 
luring  reflections,  it  could  not  tempt  her  to 
play.  At  one  time  the  lamp  on  the  table 
threatened  to  go  out,  and  eight  eager  eyes 
looked  up  for  a  moment  despairingly,  but  after 
a  laughing  sputter  it  burned  on  as  before.  It 
was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  Harold  laid  his 
book  on  the  table.  He  caught  Priscilla's  eye 
and  nodded  to  her  to  look  at  Mrs.  Hoyt  whose 
eyes  were  dancing  over  the  lines  in  a  most 
happy  manner.  Mr.  Hoyt  felt  that  a  break  had 
occurred  in  the  reading  circle,  and  he  looked 
up.  He,  too,  caught  Harold's  eye,  and  he 
looked  at  Mrs.  Hoyt.  Then  he  said  to  Pris- 
cilla, using  one  of  Mrs.  Hoyt's  favorite  themes 
of  conversation,  "I  wonder  if  John  will  plant 
those  sweet-pea  seeds?" 

Priscilla  made  a  reply  and  then  they  waited 
for  Mrs.  Hoyt  to  look  up.  But  she  kept  on 
reading  as  if  she  had  not  a  moment  to  spare. 

Harold  then  tried  to  attract  her  attention. 
"Father,"  he  said,  "It  would  be  a  shame  if 
Ellen  should  leave." 
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At  the  sound  of  Ellen's  name  Mrs.  Hoyt 
looked  up  amid  the  shouts  of  her  family. 

She  looked  at  the  clock,  and  with  an  ill-con- 
cealed smile,  said,  "Quarter  to  eleven!  The 
idea!  Quarter  to  eleven,  and  I  am  not  yet  in 
bed !  Here  I  have  been  wasting  my  time  read- 
ing about  a  lot  of  women  who  watched  a  fire 
on  an  altar.  It  was  a  pity  they  had  nothing 
better  to  do.  Think  of  it !  Thirty  years,  thirty 
long  years  watching  wood  blaze  on  an  altar 
when  a  box  of  matches  would  have  prevented 
all  that  trouble!  The  Romans  were  not  so 
smart  after  all!  They  were  dumb,  yes,  down- 
right dumb!" 


CHAPTER  X 

When  the  express  train  from  Rome  drew 
into  the  station  the  next  day,  Harold  and  Pris- 
cilla  were  there  to  meet  the  expected  guest, 
Madeline  Ashton.  As  usual  a  great  crowd  of 
people  nervously  waited  for  the  train  to  stop, 
and  an  equally  anxious  crowd  wished  to 
descend  from  the  train.  In  consequence  there 
was  a  rush  at  both  ends  of  the  cars.  Every- 
body seemed  to  talk  at  once,  and  a  struggle 
ensued  between  those  who  wanted  to  get  out 
and  those  who  wanted  to  get  in.  At  one  end  of 
the  first  class  car  a  beautiful  girl  stunningly 
gowned  appeared  and  stood  calmly  surveying 
the  crowd.  A  handsome  Italian  followed  her 
carrying  her  dainty  bag  of  fine  leather  on 
which  there  was  a  neat  silver  monogram. 

The  beautiful  girl  had  stopped  on  the  top 
step  of  the  car  and  was  laughing.  Indicating 
to  the  Italian  a  party  amid  all  the  scramble  and 
confusion  of  large  pushing  Germans  with  their 
diminutive  valises,  of  narrow  jostling  English 
with  all  of  their  luggage  done  up  in  odd 
packages,  of  proud  never-get-left  Americans 
with  their  common  sense  baggage,  of  soldiers, 
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of  priests  and  of  a  few  Italians,  she  saw  her 
friend  and  called  in  a  clear  voice,  "Ilia,  Ilia!" 

A  few  English  people  in  the  crowd  uppishly 
said  to  one  another,  "Just  like  an  American." 
Although  she  had  an  air  which  might  be  taken 
for  boldness,  she  was  most  attractive,  and  as 
she  laughed  and  waved  her  hand,  there  was  a 
frank  spontaneity  about  her  that  made  Harold, 
pushing  his  way  toward  the  car,  feel  glad  and 
proud  that  she  was  coming  to  see  his  family. 
The  handsome  Italian  descended  with  her  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  say  good-bye.  Miss  Ash- 
ton  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  smiling  at 
her  diffidence,  extended  her  hand  and  bade  him 
farewell.  The  Italian  did  not  appear  satisfied, 
and  quickly  drawing  out  his  cardcase  presented 
her  with  his  card,  saying  sadly,  "I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  may  not  see  you  again." 

At  this  moment  Harold  presented  himself 
and  took  the  bag  from  the  disconsolate  Italian. 
As  he  told  her  that  he  was  Priscilla's  brother, 
she  smiled  sweetly  and  said  she  was  very  glad 
that  he  had  saved  her  from  the  ardent  Italian. 
She  greeted  Priscilla  as  if  she  were  her  dearest 
friend,  and  before  they  were  well  out  of  the 
station,  she  had  Harold  feeling  as  if  he  had 
known  her  many  years. 

"Now,  Ilia,  I  know  you  will  be  shocked  to 
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learn  that  I  was  not  introduced  to  this  Italian," 
she  said,  looking  at  his  card.  "But  at  table 
d'hote  luncheon  on  the  train,  he  sat  opposite 
to  me  and  I  had  to  be  polite  to  him.  See  this 
crown!  He  must  be  a  nobleman.  Then,  too, 
I  never  saw  a  man  with  sweeter  manners.  One 
look  out  of  his  eyes  would  have  made  even  that 
iceberg,  Caroline  Murray,  melt." 

Caroline  Murray  was  Priscilla's  dearest 
friend,  but  Priscilla  knew  that  her  visitor 
meant  nothing  by  that  slight  allusion. 

"Caroline,  Mr.  Hoyt,  was  one  of  our  school 
companions,"  continued  Madeline. 

"My  name  is  Harvey,"  corrected  Harold. 

"Was  your  mother  married  twice,  Ilia?"  she 
quickly  asked. 

"No,"  replied  Priscilla.  "Harold  is  my  fos- 
ter-brother." 

This  relationship  was  something  new  to 
Madeline,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
she  dashed  along,  "Did  you  see  him,  Ilia?" 

"Yes.    He  was  a  very  handsome  Italian." 

"You  ought  to  hear  him  talk.  His  English 
is  perfect.  And  the  way  he  uses  his  voice — oh! 
I  don't  think  anyone  could  blame  me  for  talk- 
ing to  him.  Then,  too,  we're  in  Europe,  and 
that  makes  a  difference.  Don't  it?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  laughed  Priscilla. 
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As  she  lightly  talked  along,  Harold  felt  a 
stimulation  through  all  his  being  somewhat  like 
that  produced  by  a  plunge  into  cool  clear 
water,  after  a  heavy  sleep.  He  looked  very 
closely  into  her  face  as  she  talked,  wondering 
what  sort  of  spirit  held  its  imperium  in  the 
trembling  light  of  her  sparkling  black  eyes. 
When  she  listened  to  Priscilla  she  uncon- 
sciously parted  her  pretty  lips  showing  her 
pure  white  teeth.  Her  short  upper  lip  which 
slightly  projected  beyond  the  lower  one,  so  be- 
witched Harold  that  he  could  not  remember 
having  seen  before  a  prettier  mouth  on  so 
beautiful  a  face.  His  admiration  for  her  was 
still  more  increased  by  her  exquisite  taste  in 
dressing.  The  movement  of  her  hands,  the 
gentle  bend  of  her  body,  the  clear  ring  of  her 
voice,  were  less  charming  than  Priscilla's;  but 
the  things  which  touched  Harold  were  the 
merry  tone  of  her  laughter,  the  brightness  of 
her  glance,  the  cute  way  she  threw  her  head  to 
one  side,  and  the  open  frankness  of  her  manner. 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  tell  that  she  and 
her  mother  had  arrived  in  Naples  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  they  had  been  in  Rome,  and  were 
now  on  their  way  to  Paris.  "Mother,  you 
know,  dotes  on  old  things  and  scenery,  but  I 
don't.  The  only  things  that  interested  me  in 
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Rome  and  Naples  were  to  watch  the  people 
and  to  learn  the  secrets  about  them.  You  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  traveling  around  Italy 
so  as  to  escape  a  lot  of  gossip  at  home.  Why, 
at  the  hotel  in  Rome  there  was  a  loud  coarse 
woman  from  St.  Louis  who  had  bought  a  title 
from  the  Vatican.  No  matter  if  cardinals  did 
call  upon  her,  she  could  not  hide  her  secret,  and 
all  through  her  gush  and  diamonds  you  could 
see  the  concert  hall  footlights  and  the  dissipa- 
tion that  goes  with  them.  Her  husband  com- 
mitted suicide.  Yes,  indeed!  I  can  read 
people  like  a  book.  Why,  Ilia,"  she  galloped 
along,  "Bertha  Stillman  is  being  dragged  over 
here  just  so  that  some  brewer's  son  can't  get 
her.  Bertha  has  changed  a  great  deal  since  her 
school  days,  don't  you  think  so?  Too  much 
mother,  I  think.  She  said  that  your  villa  is 
lovely.  What  are  you  doing  in  Florence,  Mr. 
Harvey?" 

If  Harold  had  been  alone  he  would  have 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  not  a  contempt- 
uous roar,  but  one  that  was  full  of  genuine 
happiness.  The  way  Madeline  flowed  from 
topic  to  topic  like  a  brook  rushing  over  bright 
pebbles  could  not  help  but  infect  him  with  her 
bright  spirits. 

"I  ought  to  be  at  my  office,"  he  replied.    "I 
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expect  to  leave  for  home  in  a  few  weeks." 

"Harold  came  over  for  rest,"  said  Priscilla 
who  wished  to  be  very  concise  with  Madeline. 
"He  was  very  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  and  the 
doctor  ordered  him  a  change." 

"I  should  hate  to  have  typhoid  fever," 
replied  Madeline.  "It's  too  slow  a  disease  for 
me.  If  I  had  to  be  sick,  I  should  choose  diph- 
theria. But  what  in  the  world  do  you  do  with 
yourselves  in  this  dead  town?" 

"Why,  I  could  live  here  always  and  find 
something  interesting  to  do,"  replied  Priscilla. 

"Have  you  met  any  of  the  Florentine  no- 
bility?" 

"No." 

"Just  look  at  those  boys  playing.  How 
happy  they  are!"  she  exclaimed  as  the  carriage 
rounded  a  corner  and  passed  a  small  lot  on 
which  some  boys  were  playing  at  boccia. 

"Yes,"  said  Harold,  "that  game  is  a  good 
one.  They  first  throw  that  small  ball,  and  then 
try  to  see  who  can  come  nearest  to  it  by  throw- 
ing the  larger  balls." 

"Italian  boys  are  cute,  aren't  they?  A  little 
more  serious  than  the  American  boys  though. 
Did  you  know,  Ilia,  that  Jane  Ellis  was  mar- 
ried and  had  two  boys?" 

"No." 
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"Just  think!  Grave  old  Jane  with  her  hair 
screwed  up  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
It  was  mean  of  you,  Ilia,  to  say  that  she  bought 
her  clothes  ready-made." 

"I  never  said  such  a  thing,"  laughed  Pris- 
cilla. 

"Well,  the  other  girls  did.  Is  this  it?"  she 
asked  as  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  inner 
gateway  of  the  villa.  "How  lovely!" 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  driv- 
ing to  San  Miniato,  to  the  Certosa  and  to  the 
Piazza  Michaslangiola.  During  the  drive 
Madeline  bubbled  over  with  her  comical  gossip 
interweaving  from  time  to  time  a  pathetic 
story.  She  cared  little  for  the  beautiful  views 
and  the  historic  associations  that  Florence  so 
lavishly  bestows,  and  most  of  her  attention  was 
employed  in  trying  to  analyze  the  effect  she 
had  produced  upon  Harold.  She  was  con- 
scious that  he  admired  her  beauty,  but  such 
recognition  she  did  not  strive  after.  She  wished 
to  touch  his  heart,  and  all  her  faculties  centered 
upon  that  desire.  There  was  a  potency  in  her 
glance  that  spoke  more  than  her  words,  and 
when  they  drove  back  to  the  villa  she  felt  that 
she  had  not  used  her  power  in  vain. 

While  Harold  dressed  for  dinner,  he  felt 
that  she  had  touched  in  him  a  chord  which 
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vibrated  upon  his  heart  strings.  He  wondered 
where  he  had  seen  before  that  pretty  face. 
"Could  it  have  been  in  a  picture?"  he  thought, 
"or  have  I  seen  it  in  a  happy  dream?"  Her 
room  communicated  with  his,  and  through  the 
closed  door  he  could  hear  her  humming  a  Nea- 
politan air,  giving  a  peculiar  twang  that  the 
tarantella  dancers  did  at  Sorrento.  As  if  the 
rhythm  of  the  song  increased  her  flow  of  spirits 
she  sang  aloud,  and  Harold  found  himself  sing- 
ing the  air  in  his  mind.  He  heard  her  walk 
lightly  across  the  room,  he  heard  her  drop  her 
brush  and  comb  upon  the  bureau.  Then  he 
wondered  how  she  could  arrange  her  shining 
black  hair  so  as  to  rest  so  gracefully  upon  her 
head.  She  stopped  singing,  and  he  heard  her 
say  to  herself,  "Well,  Madeline,  I  guess  that 
will  do."  Then  after  a  rustling  of  silk  she 
opened  the  hall  door  and  went  into  the  hall. 
Harold  had  dressed  slowly,  but  now  he  hurried 
so  that  he  might  see  her. 

Below  in  the  sitting  room  Mrs.  Hoyt  was 
seated  by  the  table  embroidering  initials  on  a 
fine  towel.  The  old  knitting  bag  rested  beside 
her  on  the  table.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  apparently  anxious  for  the 
announcement  of  dinner.  Priscilla  was  stand- 
ing near  her  mother. 
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"She's  very  pretty,  isn't  she,  Mother?"  said 
Mr.  Hoyt. 

"So  are  butterflies  pretty,  and  that's  all  they 
are  good  for,"  replied  Mrs.  Hoyt. 

"Why  are  you  so  hard  on  her?  You  have 
seen  her  only  a  few  minutes." 

"Well,  that's  enough  to  show  me  that  she  has 
eyes  like  an — yes,  like  an  actress.  And  I  be- 
lieve she  flirts." 

"Well,  some  actresses  are  pretty,  aren't  they, 
Ilia?" 

"Madeline  ought  not  to  be  criticised  too 
severely.  She  is  an  only  child  and  has  been 
humored  and  petted  by  her  parents.  She  may 
be  spoiled  but  she  is  attractive." 

"Now,  Ilia,"  said  Mrs.  Hoyt,  "you  rarely 
speak  ill  of  anyone,  but  ever  since  she  has  been 
in  this  house  everybody  is  changed.  Your 
father  is  nervous  and  has  not  read  his  paper. 
Harold  ran  upstairs  two  steps  at  a  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  And  you,  Ilia,  look  a  little 
bit  sad.  Do  you  think  Harold  likes  Mad- 
eline?" 

But  they  said  no  more  as  the  rustle  of  silk 
skirts  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  in  a  moment 
Madeline  appeared  looking  as  fresh  and  as 
beautiful  as  a  budding  rose.  She  had  put  on 
a  dress  that  was  a  masterpiece  of  lace,  narrow 
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velvet  and  silk.  At  her  neck  a  large  emerald 
surrounded  with  diamonds  added  a  sparkle  to 
her  radiant  face.  She  looked  at  Priscilla,  and 
at  a  glance  caught  the  design  and  detail  of  her 
beautiful  dress. 

"What  a  pretty  gown,  Ilia!  Who  made 
it?"  she  asked. 

"It  was  made  in  Florence,"  replied  Priscilla. 

"It's  sweet."  Then  she  drew  a  chair  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  Mrs.  Hoyt.  She  leaned  over 
and  watched  her  embroidering,  making  re- 
marks about  the  quality  of  the  towel.  Pris- 
cilla stood  beside  Madeline  so  that  the  visitor's 
profile  was  outlined  on  a  background  of  lace 
over  pink  silk.  At  that  moment  Harold 
entered  and  was  struck  by  the  exquisite  picture 
she  made. 

"Are  you  learning  a  new  stitch?"  he  asked. 

"Who?  I?  No,  Mr.  Harvey,"  she  gayly 
replied.  "I  was  admiring  your  mother's  work. 
I  never  sew.  Doesn't  it  seem  funny  to  be 
working  on  towels  in  Florence?"  She  did  not 
wait  for  a  reply,  but  taking  Priscilla's  hand  in 
hers,  said,  "But  living  in  the  country  as  you 
do  at  home,  I  suppose,  makes  you  do  such 
things." 

This  was  entering  the  domain  of  Mrs.  Hoj^t 
with  a  challenge  and  she  replied,  "It  is  the  duty 
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of  every  woman  to  know  how  to  sew  and  em- 
broider." 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Madeline  without  a  sign 
of  displeasure.  "I  suppose  I  am  spoiled  by 
living  in  town.  To  live  in  the  country  would 
pall  upon  me.  I  must  have  my  theatre,  my 
opera,  my  dancing  and  my  card  parties.  I 
should  die  with  ennui  if  I  had  to  be  enclosed 
between  the  same  four  walls  every  night,  with- 
out any  sparkle  of  the  outside  world  to  come  in 
and  break  the  spell." 

"We  do  have  the  outside  sparkle,"  said 
Harold.  "Here  you  are  to-night  bringing  a 
freshness  that  opens  our  sleepy  eyes." 

To  this  remark  Mr.  Hoyt  with  a  nod  added 
assent. 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  questioning  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  word  "freshness."  At  first,  she 
had  taken  it  as  a  suggestion  that  she  had  been 
bold,  but  she  saw  by  Harold's  expression  that 
he  meant  it  as  a  compliment.  A  smile  of  satis- 
faction played  around  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

"It  is  not  as  bad  as  you  think,  Madeline," 
replied  Priscilla.  "At  present  Harold  and  I 
are  studying  art,  history,  a  little  archaeology, 
and  the  Italian  language." 

"Well!  we  have  all  the  art  I  care  for  in  the 
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museum  on  our  lake  front.  History !  what  bet- 
ter history  do  you  want  to  read  than  that  which 
the  society  papers  give?  The  gossip  is  about 
the  same  in  both,"  but  in  the  society  papers 
little  scandals  are  about  living  people — not 
those  buried  under  the  sod  for  centuries.  I 
like  the  sort  of  history  that  comes  to  you  upon 
the  stage,  with  its  real  live  people  dressed  up 
in  outlandish  costumes.  Archaeology!"  she 
exclaimed.  "I  do  not  know  what  that  is  unless 
it  deals  with  dust.  Well,"  she  laughed,  "The 
prairies  out  in  Illinois  are  filled  with  that." 

Mr.  Hoyt  laughed  out  loud  as  she  wound  up 
her  idea  of  archaeology.  He  felt  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  she  did  about  it,  but  he  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  as  she  did. 

"What  do  you  like  best  about  Europe?" 
asked  Harold. 

"Paris.  Dear  old  Paris,  full  of  life!  No 
dead  ruins,  no  art  that  you  are  compelled  to  see 
unless  you  want  to  see  it,  no  old  history  with 
worthless  names  to  remember.  Nothing  but 
just  to  live  and  be  happy.  Then  there  are  such 
beautiful  stores!  Oh!  how  I  love  to  shop!  I 
was  in  Paris  four  weeks  when  I  was  over  be- 
fore, and  I  do  not  think  I  went  to  bed  one 
single  night  before  twelve  o'clock.  So  you  are 
studying  the  Italian  language  too,  are  you, 
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Ilia?  What  for?  So  as  to  understand  the 
wicked  plots  of  the  Italian  opera  better?" 

"Oh  no,"  laughed  Priscilla. 

No  vein  of  sarcasm  marred  the  fragments  of 
Madeline's  lively  speech.  Everything  she  said 
carried  with  it  a  freshness  like  the  perfumes 
of  a  gaudy  marguerite,  not  always  agreeable, 
but  forgiven  because  it  comes  from  a  flower. 
Her  words  flowed  from  her  lips  so  easily  and 
with  such  a  tone  of  good  humor,  that  no  one 
could  be  provoked  with  her.  The  whole  room 
was  brightened  by  her  sweet  illuminating  smile 
which,  accompanied  by  the  sparkle  of  two 
dancing  eyes,  so  affected  Harold  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  her  repeat  again  and  again 
every  one  of  her  humorous  descriptions.  In 
her  happy  moods  she  carried  the  whole  family 
with  her,  and  she  did  it  so  naturally  that  they 
were  not  conscious  of  being  led. 

At  dinner  there  was  no  abatement  of  her 
ceaseless  flow  of  happy  spirits.  In  relating 
some  of  her  little  experiences,  she  made  Mrs. 
Hoyt  nearly  gasp  with  their  nearness  to  scan- 
dalous impropriety,  and  the  approach  to  that 
precipice  and  the  salvation  at  the  last  moment 
wrought  in  the  staid  matron's  mind  a  feeling  of 
weariness.  There  were  many  times  when  Mrs. 
Hoyt  did  not  want  to  laugh,  but  she  could  not 
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resist  the  tickle  of  the  butterfly's  wings.  Mr. 
Hoyt  watched  her  continually,  and  although 
he  did  not  approve  of  everything  she  said, 
he  excused  her  faults  because  of  her  beauty. 
The  silence  of  Priscilla  was  caused  by  her 
foster-brother's  yielding  to  Madeline's  fascin- 
ation. She  had  believed  that  Harold's  judg- 
ment had  been  a  strong  crust  shielding  his  sen- 
sibility, but  now  her  faith  in  him  was  momen- 
tarily shaken.  She  was  glad  when  the  dinner 
was  over,  though  feared  the  remaining  hours 
of  the  evening.  But  Madeline  did  not  care  for 
any  opinion  about  herself  that  she  was  mak- 
ing, as  long  as  Harold  seemed  to  be  interested 
in  her.  The  happiest  moments  of  her  life  were 
those  in  which  she  was  captivating  a  man's 
heart.  There  seemed  to  be  only  one  thought 
that  ruled  her  life — the  pleasure  of  living. 

When  they  were  in  the  sitting  room,  Harold 
asked  her  if  she  was  fond  of  music. 

"I  love  it,"  she  replied. 

"Who  is  your  favorite  composer?" 

"Anybody  who  can  write  a  good  waltz,  two- 
step,  or  a  good  coon  song.  I  like  light  music ; 
something  with  some  cgo'  to  it.  No  sonatas 
for  me!  Ilia,  you  remember  Grace?  She 
everlastingly  practised  at  school.  She  was  one 
of  those  girls,  Mr.  Harvey,  that  would  never 
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have  any  fun  because  she  must  practice.  Well, 
she  married  some  poor  fiddler,  and  now  they 
both  live  at  her  father's.  Do  you  play,  Mr. 
Harvey?" 

"Unfortunately,  I  do  not.  I  am  a  very  good 
listener,  however." 

"You  are  just  like  my  cousin  Jim.  He  can 
listen  to  music  by  the  hour.  He  worries  me 
dreadfully  with  his  'play  this,  Madeline,'  'play 
that,  Madeline,'  until  I  am  sorry  I  ever  learned 
to  play  at  all.  He  is  just  crazy  over  light 
opera." 

"I  think  I  am  somewhat  different,"  said 
Harold.  "I  prefer  the  classical." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  play  a  thing 
that  would  please  you." 

"I  hope  you  will  stay  with  us  some  time," 
said  Mr.  Hoyt,  feeling  at  last  he  could  hear 
music  that  would  appeal  to  him. 

"No,  I  really  cannot,"  she  replied.  "Mother 
comes  from  Rome  to-morrow  and  goes  direct 
to  Milan,  and  I  must  catch  her  train." 

"I  am  sorry  your  visit  is  to  be  so  short,"  said 
Harold.  "Do  you  ever  go  to  New  York?" 

"Oh,  yes.  We  shall  be  there  a  few  days  in 
June.  We  usually  stay  at  a  cousin  of  mother's, 
Mrs.  Baxter,  when  we  do  go.  She  is  a  poor 
unfortunate  creature." 
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"In  what  way?"  asked  Mrs.  Hoyt. 

"She  has  two  babies  and  will  not  leave  them 
a  minute.  Think  of  that!  Tying  yourself 
down  to  your  family  that  way.  I  usually  pine 
away  there  when  I  go  alone.  She  never  en- 
joys herself " 

"But  that  is  her  enjoyment,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Hoyt.  "Mrs.  Baxter  must  be  a  devoted 
mother." 

This  mild  rebuke  checked  only  momentarily 
the  rush  of  Madeline's  thoughts.  Priscilla  was 
urged  to  play.  She  went  to  the  piano,  but  her 
music  did  not  assimilate  with  the  accompan- 
iment of  Madeline's  chatter,  and  she  played 
with  little  expression  and  feeling.  Madeline 
said  that  Priscilla's  touch  was  as  light  as  the 
steps  of  an  Italian  ballet  dancer.  This  compari- 
son displeased  Priscilla,  but  she  could  not  help 
laughing  when  Madeline  added  that  she  her- 
self played  as  if  her  hands  were  Hollanders' 
feet  clad  in  clod-hoppers.  But  Harold  insisted 
upon  having  Madeline  play,  though  when  she 
acquiesced  he  heard  very  little  of  her  music,  so 
absorbed  was  he  in  watching  and  admiring  her. 

The  evening  passed  quickly,  and  before  it 
was  over  Madeline  had  found  a  leaf  under 
which  she  could  rest  her  phosphorescent  light. 
For  she  had  entered  the  Hoyt  family  like  a 
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fire-fly,  shining  first  upon  the  one  and  then 
upon  the  other,  trying  to  find  in  her  buzzing 
path  a  comfortable  resting  place.  She  had 
hovered  near  Mrs.  Hoyt  only  long  enough  to 
attract  her  attention,  and  she  adroitly  avoided 
the  hand  raised  to  brush  her  away.  But  Mr. 
Hoyt  seemed  pleased  when  she  flashed  herself 
upon  him.  Priscilla's  forbearance  she  had  mis- 
taken for  friendship,  and  Madeline  did  not  try 
to  shine  in  her  heart.  No,  Madeline  used  her 
girl  acquaintances  only  as  ways  to  enter  the 
hearts  of  men.  Most  of  her  light  she  gave  to 
Harold,  ending  many  of  her  sallies  with, 
"Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Harvey?"  And 
before  the  party  separated  for  the  night  the 
staid  bachelor,  who  rarely  grew  enthusiastic 
over  feminine  personality,  felt  that  here  was  a 
girl  worth  winning.  No  woman  had  ever  be- 
fore created  in  him  so  strong  a  desire  to  fold 
her  in  his  arms  and  call  her  his  own. 

In  the  field  of  Madeline's  life  the  weeds  had 
not  yet  begun  to  choke  the  flowers.  She  lived 
in  a  vari-colored  world  of  inexhaustible 
pleasure,  and  in  that  domain  she  found  joy  that 
was  her  inspiration  and  delight.  Through  her 
pleasure-loving  mind  she  seemed  to  see  only  a 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  universe.  No  melody 
of  serious  thought  could  be  heard  in  the  gleeful 
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symphony  of  her  life.  But  she  did  not  yet 
know  that  the  spirit  of  careless  cheerfulness 
flies  high,  but  generally  alone.  She  was  a 
creature  that  Raphael,  the  sublime  painter  of 
musical  pictures,  would  have  used  to  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  Farnese  Villa;  Michael  An- 
gelo,  the  Sibylline  seer,  might  have  painted 
her  as  Eve  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  Corregio,  the 
Ariel,  the  gatherer  of  air,  light  and  the 
hues  of  the  morning,  might  have  painted 
her  as  a  spirit  of  the  woods.  But  the  loveliness 
of  Priscilla,  her  charm  of  open-hearted  sweet- 
ness, her  spiritual  grace  and  her  most  amiable 
nature  were  not  possessed  by  Madeline.  The 
one  was  living  the  life  of  joyful  selfishness;  the 
other  the  more  joyful  life  of  lifting  others  to  a 
better,  truer  and  nobler  life. 

As  Mrs.  Hoyt  locked  the  bed-room  door  for 
the  night,  she  turned  to  her  husband  and  in  a 
tone  somewhat  like  a  sigh  of  relief  said,  "Well! 
her  mother,  I'm  sure,  is  having  a  day  of  good 
solid  rest." 


CHAPTER  XI 

There  was  a  whole  morning  and  part  of  an 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  that  Madeline  must 
be  entertained  by  Priscilla  and  Harold.  When 
Priscilla  asked  her  what  she  would  like  to  do, 
she  replied  that  she  had  come  to  Florence 
expressly  to  see  her,  and  that  a  drive  about  the 
town  and  a  visit  to  the  principal  stores  would 
be  all  she  cared  to  do.  Consequently  the  car- 
riage was  ordered  and  the  three  young  people 
drove  to  town.  On  the  way  Madeline  took 
from  a  card-case  a  photograph  she  had  taken 
while  in  Rome  and  showed  it  to  Priscilla. 
Harold  hoped  that  Priscilla  would  ask  for  it, 
but  she  disappointed  him  by  returning  it  to 
Madeline  and  saying  that  the  likeness  was  very 
good.  But  Madeline  noticed  the  shadow  of 
disappointment  on  his  face  and  she  scolded  her- 
self for  carrying  the  card-case  to  town.  She 
asked  Harold  if  he  would  keep  it  for  her.  This 
request  Harold  could  not  refuse.  As  they  ,, 
drove  by  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  they  saw  Albert 
Watkins  accompanied  by  a  thin,  blithe-looking 
Italian.  Harold  stopped  the  carriage  and 
beckoned  to  Albert.  With  slight  embarrass- 
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merit  he  approached,  and  feeling  that  an  ex- 
planation for  being  with  such  a  tired  and 
hungry-looking  Italian  was  necessary,  he 
stumbled  over  his  greeting  and  said,  "My 
Italian  friend  is  an  artist,  Priscilla.  I  have 
decided  to  study  art." 

Madeline  who  particularly  admired  his  pearl 
pin,  asked,  "Are  you  fond  of  art,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins?" 

He  had  not  heard  her  name  when  she  was 
introduced,  and  thinking  since  she  was  a  friend 
of  Priscilla's  that  she  must  possess  high  artistic 
qualities,  replied,  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  know 
nothing  of  art." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  find  someone  else  like 
me,"  she  replied.  "Miss  Hoyt  and  Mr.  Har- 
vey live  so  high  above  me  that  they  take  my 
breath  away  listening  to  them." 

This  made  Albert  feel  more  comfortable,  and 
when  he  learned  that  she  was  going  away  the 
same  day,  he  proposed  a  luncheon.  "Get  your 
friend  Benton,  Harold,  and  we  will  go  to 
Doney  and  Neuveux." 

This  seemed  to  suit  everyone,  and  the  visitor 
was  driven  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio  to  the 
Piazza  Vittoria  Emanuele.  It  was  near  here 
that  Harold  felt  that  shiver  which  men  usually 
feel  when  women  begin  to  talk  dress  and  style. 
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The  sight  of  a  beautiful  hat  in  one  of  the  shop 
windows  blotted  out  all  other  ideas  in  Made- 
line's head,  and  the  drive  was  abandoned. 
Psychologists  with  all  their  boasted  knowledge, 
whether  from  fear  or  from  incompetency,  have 
never  tried  to  analyze  the  phase  of  a  woman's 
soul  which  leads  her  to  delight  in  shopping. 
Upon  the  arid  beach  of  a  bargain  day,  the 
charms,  graces,  sweetness  and  loveliness  of 
woman  like  fairy  jelly-fishes  fade  and  evapor- 
ate away.  Harold  felt  the  hopelessness  of  his 
situation,  and  excusing  himself,  went  to  invite 
his  friend  Ward  to  luncheon. 

As  he  left  them  the  playfulness  with  which 
Madeline  taunted  him  was  nearly  childlike  in 
its  grace.  But  all  the  attractions  of  lovely 
woman  could  not  tempt  Harold  into  a  shop. 
Even  as  he  passed  the  beautiful  Cathedral  and 
the  Palazzo  Riccardi  on  the  Via  Cavour,  he 
felt  that  the  afterglow  of  Madeline's  farewell 
did  not  diminish.  On  the  Via  Venti  Settem- 
bre  there  were  few  people  and  he  noticed  a 
woman  walking  from  the  Piazza  dell'Indepen- 
denza.  As  the  young  woman  neared  him  she 
seemed  to  want  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  and  the  swerve  she  made  in  com- 
ing back  to  the  middle  of  the  pavement  caught 
Harold's  attention.  In  a  moment  he  recog- 
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nized  the  loping  gait  of  Miss  Bessie  Cald- 
well.  Her  "good  morning,  Mr.  Harvey,"  was 
bitten  off  quickly  because  she  appeared  anxious 
to  tell  him  that  she  had  just  come  from  a 
sculptor's  workroom. 

"Which  sculptor?"  asked  Harold. 

She  had  not  been  to  a  sculptor's  studio,  but 
had  been  sunning  herself  some  time  in  the 
Piazza  dell'Independenza.  She  ignored  his 
question  and  asked,  "Are  you  going  to  see  your 
friend,  Mr.  Benton?" 

But  Harold  had  not  time  to  reply  on  account 
of  her  other  question,  "Has  Priscilla  found  an 
agreeable  night  when  we  can  all  dine  together 
at  Cefoni's?" 

"I  really  do  not  know,  Miss  Caldwell,"  he 
replied. 

"Well,  I  shall  have  to  go  see  her.  Will  she 
be  home  for  luncheon?" 

"No,  a  school-mate  is  visiting  her  and  they 
expect  to  lunch  at  Doney  and  Neuveux." 

"How  singular!  I  was  going  to  lunch  there 
myself  to-day." 

Harold  knew  that  she  was  living  at  a  pen- 
sion, and  that  she  rarely  ate  outside  except 
when  invited.  He  was  sorry  he  had  been  so 
confidential.  As  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
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more  to  talk  about  they  both  gladly  said, 
"good-day." 

Ward  Benton  was  at  home  and  Harold  had 
never  seen  him  in  better  spirits.  But  both 
young  men  were  feeling  the  thrill  of  a  new  in- 
toxication. The  one  had  finished  the  first  act 
of  his  opera,  making  it  throb  with  soul-stirring 
love  expressed  in  music  that  had  been  inspired 
by  the  loveliness  of  womanhood.  The  other 
had  felt  the  passionate  emotion  which  beauty 
sometimes  creates  in  the  best  of  hearts.  Harold 
hurried  over  the  invitation  to  luncheon  so  as  to 
tell  his  friend  of  Madeline's  incomparable 
beauty.  "Why,"  he  told  him  laughingly,  "if  I 
had  your  talent,  Ward,  I  could  write  a  Divine 
Comedy." 

"Then  your  new  friend  must  possess  a  most 
sweet  and  divine  nature." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  but  I  know  she 
has  a  face  and  figure — Oh!  Ward,  she  is  the 
finest  that  lives." 

"Beauty  is  but  the  pearly  mist  that  hides  a 
desert." 

"But  look,  here  is  her  picture!"  cried  Harold 
showing  his  friend  her  photograph  he  carried 
in  her  card-case. 

Ward  looked  at  the  face  for  a  moment  and 
then  said,  "She  is  beautiful,  but  that  is  all." 
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"Oh,  Ward,  you  ought  to  be  a  monk!  No, 
even  a  monk  would  fall  on  his  knees  before 
such  a  being." 

"Sit  down  and  cool  off,  Harold,  and  let  me 
ask  you  something.  Would  you  rather  have  a 
golden  cloud  than  a  fixed  star,  the  pure  light  of 
which  stands  for  the  perfect  form  of  a  celestial 
body?" 

"Now,  Ward,  come  down,  come  down,"  said 
Harold. 

"No,  listen  to  me.  You  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  a  thing  to  be  lasting  must  be 
true.  A  golden  cloud  reflects  the  gorgeous 
colors  of  a  sunset,  while  the  light  of  a  star  is 
fixed  and  forever  steadfast.  But  I  will  come 
down  to  earth.  You  have  been  to  Rome.  You 
have  driven  out  of  the  old  Porta  San  Sebas- 
tiano  upon  the  old  Appian  Way;  that  artery 
which  once  throbbed  between  Rome  and  Capua. 
On  that  road  lies,  in  thin  strata,  the  impalpable 
wear  of  countless  myriads  who  have  passed 
over  that  lava-paved  way  for  over  two  thousand 
years.  Think  of  it,  Harold!  Strata  made  up 
of  atoms  from  sullen  slaves,  from  ambitious 
statesmen,  from  happy  lovers,  from  defeated 
and  victorious  armies,  from  glad  home-comers 
and  sorrowing  exiles,  and  from  conquered 
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kings  and  from  conquering  Csesars — all 
mingled  and  equalized  in  that  powder  to  which 
everything  tangible  reverts — dustl" 

Harold  was  about  to  interrupt  his  friend 
when  he  noticed  that  his  expression  was  the 
same  as  on  the  day  after  Ward's  return  to 
Florence. 

"You  remember,"  he  continued,  "that  at  first 
the  road  leads  between  high  grey  walls  pierced 
by  commanding  gate-ways  through  which  one 
sees  pleasing  pictures  of  luxuriant  vineyards. 
Then,  gradually,  as  if  to  prepare  the  mind, 
glimpses  of  the  wide  Campagna  strike  the 
eye ;  until  at  a  point  where  tombs  begin  to  bor- 
der the  road,  an  elevation  is  reached  from  which 
bursts  upon  you  the  stupendous  view  of  the 
sad  Campagna.  There  upon  that  wide  waste 
are  broken  ruins  of  a  mighty  age.  Towns  that 
once  flourished  are  but  gruesomely  marked  by 
one  broken  wall.  Mediaeval  towers  mockingly 
point  to  heaven  like  prophetic  fingers.  Along 
the  old  way  ugly  stumps  of  once  beautiful 
tombs  and  mausoleums  call  out  that  even  the 
receptacles  of  the  dead,  die.  In  these  ghastly 
mouldering  walls  once  reposed  the  dust  of 
women  whose  beauty  conquered  illustrious 
lovers  or  vicious  Caesars;  of  men,  who  in 
purple-bordered  togas,  meted  out  justice  to 
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trembling  kings  and  nations.  Where  is  their 
dust  to-day,  Harold?  Perhaps  in  some  fair 
wild  flower  or  in  some  poisonous  plant  growing 
and  feeding  amid  the  ruins  that  once  protected 
the  sacred  human  dust! 

"On  the  day  that  I  was  there,"  he  continued 
more  earnestly,  "little  dusty  whirlwinds 
danced  along  that  tomb-bordered  road  of 
death,  covering  with  a  thin  layer  of  dust  every- 
thing that  stood  in  their  path.  Were  the  atoms 
that  settled  lightly  on  my  cheek  the  pure  dust 
of  a  Lucretia?  Were  the  atoms  that  irritated 
my  trembling  nostrils  the  vile  dust  of  a  Clo- 
dius?  In  all  the  gradations  of  sorrow  this  is 
the  most  solemn:  shall  our  tombs  be  thus  rifled 
and  mutilated?  Shall  our  dust  be  thus  scat- 
tered to  the  winds?  Oh,  the  solitude  of  death! 
Oh,  the  solitude  of  violated  death!" 

The  tone  in  which  Ward  said  these  words 
so  touched  the  heart  of  Harold  that  his  blood 
seemed  to  turn  cold.  He  looked  mysteriously 
at  his  friend  who  seemed  to  be  gathering  from 
the  recesses  of  his  mind,  other  ideas,  other 
thoughts.  The  curve  of  his  mouth  and  the 
general  expression  of  his  face  were  so  unusual 
that  Harold  frowned. 

"I  went  further  along  the  road.  Oh,  how 
awe-inspiring  it  all  was.  On  that  enormous 
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field,  there  played  around  me,  as  in  a  theatre, 
a  drama  of  shadows.  I  saw  with  the  eye  of  my 
mind  phantom  races  palpitating  with  life. 
There  was  the  impetuous  vitality  of  liberty 
struggling  against  the  cruel  force  of  a  trium- 
phant power.  The  streams  that  veined  the 
noiseless  field  were  streams  of  blood.  The  con- 
flict was  short  but  decisive,  and  the  broken 
hearts  of  the  vanquished  tranquilly  throbbed 
in  forced  resignation.  But  it  was  the  tran- 
quillity of  despair!" 

Ward  became  more  intense  as  he  continued, 
"While  I  drank  the  wine  of  desolation  in  that 
blood-stained  field,  I  saw  the  huge  chain  of 
aqueducts  that  bound  the  mountain  streams  to 
Rome.  No!  they  were  gigantic  vertebrae, 
through  which,  like  a  spinal  cord,  the  nervous 
waters  trembled  with  life.  Here,  lay  an  ex- 
quisite bit  of  sculptured  marble — fragment 
of  some  stately  palace — gleaming  amid  the 
dust  like  a  tear  on  the  cheek  of  a  dead  city. 
There,  lizards  darted  amid  the  foundation  of  a 
sacred  house  where  once  a  sibyl  dwelt.  Far  off 
toward  the  horizon  I  seemed  to  see  the  vibrat- 
ing febrile  effluvia  hovering  over  the  graves 
of  mighty  armies.  Close  at  hand,  I  seemed  to 
see  a  trembling  crystal  air  floating  over  a 
temple  where  prayers  were  offered  to  the  gods. 
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Never  before,  Harold,  did  I  feel  such  intensity. 
My  god!  Don't  you  see?  Beauty,  the  world, 
dies!  Only  Ideas  live!" 

"Ward,  you  scare  me  sometimes  with  your 
intensity.  I  do  not  understand  what  all  this 
has  to  do  with  Madeline  Ashton." 

"Harold,  I  have  told  you  before  that  you  did 
not  understand  your  sister.  The  beauty  of 
your  paragon  is  material,  while  the  other  pos- 
sesses beauty  which  only  the  soul  sees  and 
feels.  But,  the  muses  be  praised!  I  have 
finished  my  first  act!  Now  for  the  second! 
May  I  take  dinner  with  you  to-night?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Harold,  wishing  he 
could  feel  the  silver-like  joy  which  seemed  to 
ring  from  his  friend's  heart. 

A  little  after  one  o'clock  the  party  of  five 
were  all  seated  around  the  table  in  the  cheerful 
dining-room  of  Doney  and  Neuveux.  On 
Albert's  right  sat  Miss  Ashton;  on  his  left 
Priscilla./  In  order  that  he  could  have  her  all 
to  himself,  the  host  had  placed  Harold  next 
to  his  sister.  Flowers  decorated  the  table,  and 
before  each  place  there  was  a  small  package 
tied  with  ribbon.  The  ladies  received  turquoise 
buckles ;  the  men  silver  crickets.  When  asked 
why  he  had  chosen  that  insect  for  the  men, 
Albert  delayed  his  reply.  In  fact  he  had  no 
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reason.  But  Madeline  helped  him  out  by  say- 
ing, "I  suppose  you  want  the  men  to  chirp  up." 
This  was  what  he  meant,  so  he  said.  A  hand- 
some young  waiter,  who  seemed  conscious  of 
his  good  looks,  tried  many  times  as  he  served 
the  party  to  attract  Madeline.  She  sat  next 
to  Ward  Benton  and  looked  to  Harold  like  a 
queen  of  Beauty.  She  had  noticed  the  young 
waiter's  large  soft  eyes,  and  by  a  quick  smile 
had  won  him  completely. 

As  the  first  course  was  being  served  Miss 
Bessie  Caldwell  entered  the  room  aimlessly. 
She  bowed  first  to  Ward  Benton  and  then  to 
Albert  Watkins.  She  whispered  a  few  words 
to  Priscilla  and  started  to  go  away  when 
Albert  asked  her  to  lunch  with  them.  Miss 
Caldwell  hesitated.  No  one  pressed  the  invi- 
tation, and  Albert  was  obliged  to  plead 
alone. 

A  chair  was  brought  and  Miss  Caldwell  was 
seated  between  Harold  and  Ward.  She  was 
charmed  to  meet  Miss  Ashton,  and  profusely 
apologized  for  being  dressed  as  she  was. 
Madeline  inwardly  was  laughing  out  loud,  but 
her  lips  reflected  only  a  sweet  and  polite  smile. 

The  effrontery  of  Miss  Caldwell  in  thus 
forcing  herself  upon  the  party  provoked 
Harold,  but  he  swallowed  his  displeasure  and 
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said,  "You  are  very  fortunate  to  find  us  here. 
Now  you  will  not  have  to  eat  alone." 

"I  feel  worse  than  if  I  were  eating  alone," 
she  replied. 

These  hidden  affronts  did  not  calm  the 
ruffled  sea  that  separated  Miss  Caldwell  from 
Harold,  and  when  Madeline  began  to  awaken 
Ward  to  her  world  and  when  Albert  mon- 
opolized all  the  attention  of  Priscilla,  the  sea 
became  more  turbulent  by  Miss  Caldwell  add- 
ing, "I  hope,  Mr.  Harvey,  you  have  begun  to 
imitate  your  friend  Mr.  Benton." 

Little  time  was  consumed  by  Madeline  in 
showing  the  goods  on  her  mental  shelves. 
After  a  few  trial  questions  she  learned  that 
Ward  Benton  had  gone  to  the  same  college  and 
belonged  to  the  same  fraternity  as  did  her 
friend  Charley  Stuart.  "Charley  is  a  great 
boy,  isn't  he?"  she  said.  "The  Stuarts'  money 
was  all  made  in  lard  and  Charley  looks  it,  too, 
I  think."  Then  she  added  with  a  merry 
laugh.  "Father  calls  him  a  giggler,  but  men 
don't  giggle,  do  they?"  She  did  not  wait  for  his 
reply,  but  looking  over  to  Harold,  asked, 
"What  makes  you  so  quiet,  Mr.  Harvey?" 

This  stung  Miss  Caldwell,  who  felt  that  she 
was  being  made  fun  of.  To  be  next  Ward  Ben- 
ton  whose  glance  she  had  sought  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  was  like  a  gift  from  above.  She  could  not 
have  asked  for  a  greater  pleasure.  But  she 
would  teach  Madeline  Ashton  that  she  herself 
was  best  able  to  entertain  Ward  Benton. 
While  Harold  was  replying  to  Madeline,  she 
said,  "Mr.  Benton,  I  must  hear  you  play  again 
upon  the  piano.  Your  music  is  a  revelation." 

But  Madeline  would  not  permit  an  intrusion 
into  her  realm  and  she  interrupted  his  reply  by 
saying,  "I  understand  you  write  poetry  and 
music,  Mr.  Benton." 

"Who  told  you  that?"  he  asked. 

"Priscilla.  She  says  many  nice  things  about 
you." 

The  mention  of  this  name  was  like  letting  a 
blast  of  breezy  air  into  a  wide  fertile  valley  of 
conversation.  Miss  Caldwell  could  not  attract 
his  attention  again,  and  she  and  Harold  like 
two  icebergs  tossed  about  upon  their  turbulent 
sea  of  displeasure.  When  they  touched  they 
cracked.  They  could  not  bend. 

But  no  one  enjoyed  the  luncheon  more  than 
did  Priscilla.  The  way  in  which  Albert  was 
entertaining  her  gave  her  a  shock  of  surprise. 
He  commented  upon  the  picture  of  Cimabue 
in  Santa  Maria  Novella;  of  Giotto's  paintings 
in  Santa  Croce.  He  told  her  he  liked  Masac- 
cio  and  Verrocchio,  but  the  greatest  genius  of 
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all,  he  said,  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  "So  you 
see,  Priscilla,  what  your  little  talk  of  the  other 
day  has  done,"  he  said,  smiling  generously. 

To-day  Priscilla  thought  that  Albert  looked 
thinner  than  usual.  She  never  had  heard  him 
talk  so  easily.  She  felt  happy  at  the  change 
and  asked,  "Who  has  taught  you  all  this?" 

"I  found  an  artist  who  gives  me  two  hours 
of  instruction  every  day." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
knowledge  of  painting?" 

Albert  had  not  thought  about  that  and 
asked,  "What  is  Harold  going  to  do  with  his 
knowledge?" 

"Harold  came  over  here  to  get  well.  His 
study  of  art  is  only  a  pastime." 

Albert  felt  somewhat  disappointed  and  said, 
"Then  you  would  not  study  further  if  you 
were  I?" 

"Go  right  on,  Albert,  but  make  what  you 
learn  useful." 

During  the  luncheon  Madeline  sparkled  like 
a  diamond.  The  light  flashing  from  the  facets 
of  her  wit  shone  first  upon  the  one  and  then 
upon  the  other.  She  seemed  to  sit  loosely  in 
her  setting,  and  Ward  Benton's  poetical 
prongs  could  not  hold  her  in  their  grasp.  She 
soon  learned  that  his  heart  was  impervious  to 
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her  usually  victorious  attractions.  And  as  she 
drove  with  Priscilla  to  the  station  to  meet  her 
mother  who  was  expected  on  the  train  from 
Rome  she  said,  "I  am  afraid  Mr.  Benton  did 
not  have  a  very  good  time.  But  I  never  could 
fuss  with  poetical  and  musical  geniuses.  But, 
Ilia,  tell  me,  when  did  you  meet  your  English 
friend?" 

"She  is  only  an  acquaintance,  Madeline," 
replied  Priscilla.  "There  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  friend  and  an  acquaintance." 

Harold  had  left  the  luncheon  before  it  was 
over  in  order  to  get  Madeline's  bag.  He  met 
them  at  the  station.  As  he  went  with  her 
toward  the  train,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  grasped  Madeline's  card-case.  If 
he  had  been  alone  with  her  he  would  have  asked 
for  her  picture,  but  Priscilla's  presence  seemed 
to  prevent  him  doing  or  saying  what  he  felt. 
He  looked  at  Madeline  and  she  looked  at  him, 
and  the  words  which  they  both  wished  to  say 
were  said  in  that  glance.  At  least,  Harold  did 
not  offer  her  her  card-case,  and  she  did  not  ask 
for  it.  On  the  edge  of  the  crowd  she  said  good- 
bye to  Priscilla,  and  as  she  followed  Harold  to 
the  train  he  said  to  her,  "I  am  very  sorry  you 
could  not  stay  longer,  but  I  certainly  will  see 
you  when  you  arrive  in  New  York." 
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"Yes,  do  come  to  see  me  when  I  am  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Harvey.  I  have  enjoyed  my  short 
stay  very  much,  and  I  should  like  to  see  you 
again." 

There  was  a  feeling  in  her  "I  should  like  to 
see  you  again,"  that  nearly  moved  Harold  into 
deciding  to  go  to  Milan  with  her.  But  when 
he  neared  the  car  a  young  man  descended  and 
greeted  her  familiarly.  "Hello,  Madge,"  he 
cried,  "Where  is  your  bag?" 

"So  you  have  decided  to  go  with  us  to  Paris, 
have  you?  This  is  my  friend  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr. 
Harvey." 

As  Harold  handed  her  bag  to  Mr.  Cramer, 
he  felt  a  pang  in  his  heart  not  unlike  that  which 
the  lover  feels  when  he  has  lost  his  sweetheart. 
A  flash  of  jealousy  overspread  the  features  of 
Harold.  But  in  the  push  and  jostle  of  the 
eager  crowd,  they  were  soon  separated  and 
Madeline  stood  by  the  car  window  smiling  and 
waving  good-bye  with  her  hand. 

"I  don't  know  why  it  is,  Ilia,  but  to-day 
especially,  I  wish  I  were  back  in  New  York," 
Harold  said  as  they  drove  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Villa  Malatesta. 

"I  understand,  Harold.  You  like  Made- 
line and  feel  lonely  because  she  has  left." 

"Yes,  I  do  like  Madeline,  Ilia;  but  that  is 
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not  it.  Bessie  Caldwell  thinks  I  am  all  wrong. 
Then  Ward  says  I  don't  look  at  life  right. 
Altogether  I  believe  I  am  a  great  big  mistake." 
"Harold,  you  are  just  right,"  she  said  sur- 
prised at  the  tone  in  which  he  said  those  words. 
"Do  not  let  anyone  talk  you  out  of  your  idea 
of  life.  To  me  it  is  perfect.  But  I,  too,  feel 
tired  to-day — yes,  soul-tired." 


CHAPTER  XII 

It  was  near  sundown,  and  there  rested  over 
Florence,  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  peace- 
ful valley  of  the  Arno,  a  light  that  appeared 
almost  divine.  It  seemed  to  Priscilla,  Harold 
and  Ward  Benton  as  they  stood  gazing  on  the 
glorious  view,  that  their  souls  stood  on  the 
border-land  between  night  and  day.  The 
voices  of  nature  seemed  hushed,  and  there  was 
a  pause  in  the  human  soul  such  as  precedes 
the  song  of  a  happy  spirit. 

"Yes,  Ilia,"  said  Harold,  "we  shall  miss 
this  wonderful  view  when  we  get  back  to  Mor- 
ristown." 

"What  do  you  see  in  that  view,  Harold,  that 
makes  you  love  it?"  asked  Ward. 

"I  love  the  dome  of  the  cathedral,  I  love  the 
tower  of  Giotto,  and  I  love  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio,  they  are  all  beautiful,  that  is  why  I  love 
Florence,"  replied  Harold. 

"Oh,  Harold,  you  will  never  learn  to  love 
the  true.  I  am  afraid  you  love  Florence  be- 
cause amid  these  mountains  from  which  the 
Arno  satisfies  its  thirst,  amid  these  gardens 
that  are  closed  by  the  hawthorn  and  guarded 
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by  the  cypress,  amid  these  hills  which  are 
crowned  by  olive  grove  upon  olive  grove,  amid 
all  this  loveliness,  the  city  of  the  Medici  floats 
like  a  supreme  lily  of  power.  Yes,  Harold, 
Florence  is  a  strong  sprout  of  the  springtime 
nourished  by  the  light  of  the  Tuscan  heavens 
and  invigorated  by  the  strong  blood  of  the 
pulsating  Arno.  These  hills  to  our  right  seem 
like  a  pallid  veil  of  olive  leaves  in  a  heaven  of 
hyacinth.  Fiesole  seems  to  smile  from  its  fair 
towers.  Yonder  purple  hills  seem  like  a  realm 
of  love,  like  a  dreamy  abode  of  poesy.  And 
upon  all  this  loveliness  as  upon  a  sacred  accom- 
paniment, a  celestial  divinity  pours  from  his 
reeds  the  melody  of  day  and  night.  I  fear  this 
is  what  you  love  in  Florence,  Harold." 

"Yes;  and  what  can  you  see  more  to  love  in 
Florence  than  that?"  asked  Harold,  glad  that 
Ward  had  spoken  the  words  he  could  not  say. 

"Ah!  Harold,"  replied  Ward  looking  at 
Priscilla  who  stood  gazing  upon  the  wide 
valley,  "there  is  no  grace  that  conquers  the 
grace  of  Florence  in  the  month  of  April  when 
these  valleys  are  a  cradle  of  flowers,  of  dreams 
and  of  peace.  Her  life,  like  beautiful  waters 
rises  into  waves  that  break  and  leave  upon  the 
shores  of  my  soul  beautiful  truths."  As  quick 
as  a  flash,  Harold  understood  Ward's  mean- 
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ing.  It  was  the  same  idea  of  carnal  beauty  and 
of  soul  beauty,  the  one  fleeting,  the  other  last- 
ing, which  he  had  that  morning  tried  to  teach 
him.  "Her  musical  fingers,"  he  continued, 
"touch  in  me  certain  chords  that  lift  me  into 
new  realms."  Priscilla  looked  at  Ward,  and 
although  he  looked  towards  her,  his  eyes  were 
focused  upon  the  beautiful  city  beyond,  and 
he  spoke  as  if  he  saw  Florence  through  her. 
"I  love  Florence,  Harold,  because  when  my 
mind  dwells  upon  her,  my  soul  seems  to  float 
on  a  sea  of  dreams  both  sweet  and  agonizing. 
The  words  I  hear  from  her  lips  are  like  seeds  of 
virtue  which  grow  and  grow  and  grow  into  har- 
vests of  unspeakable  joy."  Now  in  a  tone  that 
reflected  his  deeper  emotion  he  continued,  "In 
her  airy  palaces,  in  her  lace-like  towers,  in  her 
graceful  churches,  and  in  her  incomprehensible 
galleries,  I  see  a  wealth  of  majesty,  of  purity, 
of  love,  and  of  sympathy  which,  like  a  holy 
revelation  so  moves  me  that  I  am  lost  in  un- 
ending thankfulness  and  devotion." 

But  his  profound  dreams  were  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  Mrs.  Hoyt  who  came  to  the  door 
and  called,  "Ilia,  come,  the  soup  is  on  and  is 
getting  cold.  Didn't  you  hear  me  call  before?" 

When  they  were  all  seated  at  the  dining 
table,  she  asked,  "What  do  you  young  people 
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see  in  that  view  that  makes  you  stare  at  it  so? 
You  might  think  it  was  a  moving  panorama." 

"Well,  Mother,  you  ought  to  have  heard 
Ward,"  said  Harold.  "There  is  more  in  that 
view  than  you  think.  I  wish  I  could  express 
my  thoughts  as  he  does." 

"What  I  said,  Harold,"  replied  Ward,  "is 
not  what  I  truly  thought.  That  was  but  a 
feeble  glimmer  of  my  true  feeling." 

"I  know  exactly  that  feeling,"  said  Mr. 
Hoyt.  "Many  a  time  I  have  tried  to  dye  yarns 
a  certain  color,  but  it  wouldn't  come."  Glances 
from  Mrs.  Hoyt,  Harold  and  Priscilla  checked 
this  interesting  detail  of  business  experience, 
and  Mr.  Hoyt  immediately  slipped  into  a 
groove  less  worn.  "The  other  evening,  Ward," 
he  said,  "you  spoke  of  many  great  men  that 
Italy  has  produced.  You  neglected  two  other 
important  fields — actors  and  singers." 

"Yes,"  said  Harold,  "there  was  Ristori,  and 
now  there  is  Duse." 

"Priscilla,"  said  Ward,  "every  genius  has 
been  inspired  to  write  or  paint  by  great  mo- 
tives. Duse  inspired  in  D'Annunzio  his  great- 
est play,  and  Duse  became  the  living  fulcrum 
around  which  the  author  moved  the  emotions 
of  the  world." 

Mr.  Hoyt  did  not  notice  the  shadow  that 
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passed  over  Priscilla's  face  as  Ward  spoke. 
He  thought  that  the  actors  as  well  as  the 
actresses  should  share  their  praise  and  he  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Salvini. 

But  Mrs.  Hoyt  did  not  wish  her  knowledge 
of  Italian  singers  to  be  hidden,  and  she  said, 
"I'll  never  forget  hearing  Adelina  Patti  or 
Parepa  Rosa." 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  on  the  point  of  saying  "That's 
so,"  when  Ward  said  apologetically,  "Excuse 
me,  Mrs.  Hoyt,  but  Parepa  Rosa  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  and  Patti  in  Madrid." 

"I  am  surprised,  Mother,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt 
in  a  tone  of  reproof  at  her  ignorance. 

"Well  I  am  sure,  Father,  you  did  not  know 
they  were  not  Italians.  Their  names  sound 
Italian  anyway.  But  what  did  you  three  see 
in  that  view  that  made  you  so  interested? 
Surely  spring  in  Morristown  is  as  beautiful. 
Why  I  am  homesick  for  the  fields  ablaze  with 
color  and  the  blossoms  in  our  apple  orchard." 

"Spring  is  more  beautiful  in  Italy.  Isn't 
it,  Ward?"  asked  Harold. 

"The  blossoms,  the  flowers,  the  fresh  colors 
of  new  life  are  beautiful  everywhere,"  said 
Ward.  "But  these  things  about  which  the 
poets  usually  sing  do  not  move  me.  My  emo- 
tions are  only  stirred  when  I  see  beautiful 
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hands  filled  with  blossoms;  when  I  see  caress- 
ing fingers  pouring  odors  from  immaculate 
lilies ;  when  I  see  the  bosom  of  a  true  woman 
covered  with  violets;  when  I  see  her  brow 
crowned  with  the  arbutus,  the  heather,  the  rose. 
Springtime,  Harold,  is  more  to  me  than  color, 
soft  atmosphere,  and  pure  bright  sky.  A  year 
ago  I  spent  a  month  among  the  Alban  Moun- 
tains, at  Albano,  Genzano  and  Ariccia,  where 
the  old  volcanoes,  weary  with  the  earth's  agony, 
gently  sleep;  where  the  raging  craters  have 
become  smiling  lakes  which  reflect  the  happi- 
ness and  the  sorrow  of  the  heaven.  It  was  in 
the  springtime  but  the  blossoms  that  budded 
in  that  heavenly  country  were  my  budding 
thoughts." 

"Then  you  enjoy  the  springtime  only  when 
it  affects  your  emotions?"  asked  Priscilla,  pro- 
foundly interested. 

6  'Priscilla,  the  human  soul  does  not  live  un- 
less, like  an  imperial  seal,  it  images  itself  upon 
everything  it  sees.  My  joy  is  sublime  when  my 
soul  exhales  the  ineffable,  and  understands  the 
murmur  of  my  deepest  thoughts.  But  on  the 
Alban  Mountains  I  was  enveloped  in  a  nebu- 
lous haze  of  thoughts.  Everything  was  misty, 
obscure,  indefinite.  Would  that  I  could  some- 
times transcend  the  human  limit !  Would  that 
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I  could  sometimes  like  a  penetrating  living 
cloud  envelop  the  heavenly  views  which  I  see! 
Would  that,  while  I  stood  on  the  heights  of 
Albano,  I  could  have  been  inspired  by  a  classic 
godlike  dream!  But,  Priscilla,  a  view  only 
reflects  beauty  that  is  external,  but  in  that 
external  beauty  there  is  mirrored  an  emotion 
which  my  soul  indistinctly  but  surely  recog- 
nizes. The  unseen  is  what  I  seek.  The  pic- 
ture of  a  soul  is  but  a  melody,  and  the  genius 
which  can  catch  the  air  will  live  forever." 

He  paused.  But  the  listeners  were  eager 
to  have  him  continue,  and  Priscilla,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  words,  said,  "Please  go  on." 

"While  at  Albano,"  he  continued,  "I 
breathed  in  the  present,  but  I  lived  and  thought 
in  the  past.  I  comprehended  nothing  of 
Rome's  past  greatness;  and  questions  rushed 
into  my  mind, — unanswerable  questions ! 
Where  are  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Cicero,  of 
Clodius,  of  Pompey,  of  Augustus,  and  of  the 
Caesars  ?  Where  were  those  gems  even  located 
in  the  days  of  their  splendor?  It  is  as  if  a 
divinity  had  blotted  them  out  with  his  thumb 
from  the  world's  slate  because  of  the  atrocious 
crimes  committed  within  their  walls.  Oh!  for 
a  mind  that  could  locate  and  rebuild  those 
palaces,  repeople  the  columned  terraces  and 
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re-picture  those  hills  as  they  were  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Rome !  I  stood  in  the  pine-wooded  iris, 
Ilia,  of  the  fixed  eye  of  the  Alban  lake,  and 
the  pupil  of  that  eye  reflected  the  serene  ceru- 
lean sky  and  the  golden  fleeting  clouds.  The 
picture  was  one  of  supreme  beauty.  I  should 
have  been  happy;  but  I  was  filled  with  de- 
spair. Oh!  love  and  hate,  joy  and  sorrow,  I 
am  sure,  spring  from  the  same  roots." 

When  he  had  finished  Harold  said,  "Ward, 
you  live  an  intense  life.  It  seems  to  me  you 
take  things  too  seriously.  You  make  yourself 
unhappy  over  things  in  which  I  should  re- 
joice." 

That  was  what  Mrs.  Hoyt  thought,  and  she 
nodded  assent.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  too  busy  carv- 
ing the  roast  lamb  to  feel  Ward  Benton's  des- 
pair, and  then  he  was  pondering  over  an  en- 
tirely different  subject.  Having  read  Sue- 
tonius, he  thought  he  had  learned  most  of 
Roman  history  that  was  worth  knowing. 
"Ward,"  he  said,  with  ill-concealed  pride,  while 
with  his  carving  fork  he  speared  a  piece  of 
meat,  "among  your  villas,  I  noticed  you  pro- 
nounced one  name  as  if  it  was  spelt  C-l-o- 
d-i-u-s.  You  mean  the  emperor  whose  name 
was  C-1-a-u-d-i-u-s.  I  know  all  about  him." 

"No,  Mr.  Hoyt,"  replied  Ward.    "The  one 
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with  the  au  to  it  is  the  name  of  an  emperor; 
the  other  was  a  corrupt  politician  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar." 

"And  these  Alban  mountains/'  said  Mrs. 
Hoyt,  "are  these  the  ones  from  which  Romulus 
came?" 

"The  very  same,"  replied  Ward  with  a  smile. 

There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  Mrs.  Hoyt's 
eyes  as  she  asked  again,  "Do  they  still  believe 
that  nonsense  about  the  she  wolf?" 

Amid  the  smiles  of  the  young  people,  Mr. 
Hoyt  said  reprovingly,  "Mother,  you  treat 
these  Romans  too  lightly.  They  were  not  foot- 
light  actors.  I  used  to  think  about  them  as  you 
do;  but  now,  the  old  school-day  names  live. 
Antony  used  to  be  the  second-rate  actor  who 
came  on  the  stage  and  said,  'Friends,  Romans 
and  countrymen!'  Now  I  see  in  him  the 
greatest  debauchee  that  ever  lived.  Pray  be 
more  respectful." 

Harold  and  Priscilla  looked  at  their  mother 
for  a  retort,  but  Mrs.  Hoyt  remained  silent. 
She  did  not  know  the  roads  through  the  forest 
of  Roman  history,  and  she  did  not  strike  out, 
fearing  she  might  get  lost. 

"You  must  not  think,  Harold,"  said  Ward, 
"that  I  go  around  and  weep  because  I  feel  as 
I  do.  But  I  also  spent  a  month  of  the  spring- 
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time  at  Orvieto.  It  is  a  small  town  situated 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  cliff  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  a  sea  of  fields  through  which  the 
yellow  Tiber  runs  to  meet  the  Eternal  City. 
Its  narrow  streets  are  paved  with  stones,  and 
there  is  no  color  save  the  sombre  grey  of  the 
old  houses  that  have  seen  generations  pass  to 
the  grave.  One  evening  I  stood  watching  the 
people.  It  was  not  warm,  but  there  was 
enough  tepidity  in  the  air  to  drive  the  people 
from  their  homes.  Babies,  little  boys  and  girls, 
with  their  mothers  and  their  grandmothers, 
youths  and  maidens,  men  and  women,  filled  the 
streets.  Italian  family  life  was  the  flower  that 
that  night  opened  for  me  at  Orvieto.  Mrs. 
Hoyt,  have  you  noticed  how  devotedly  Italians 
love  their  children  ?  From  that  moving  throng 
a  cloud  of  affection  arose  like  incense. 
'Carina?  'piccina'  famoref  were  the  words  that 
in  that  clamor  floated  like  melodious  notes  of 
perfect  love." 

"We  must  go  to  Orvieto!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hoyt  thoroughly  enjoying  Ward's  description 
of  that  night.  Rhapsody  and  poetical  concep- 
tions were  less  potent  than  human  affection  to 
move  Mrs.  Hoyt's  soul. 

"Then,  too,  Mother,"  said  Priscilla,  "the 
cathedral  of  Orvieto  has  a  facade  that  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world." 
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"More  beautiful  than  St.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
than  the  one  in  Florence  and  the  one  in  Siena?" 
asked  Mrs.  Hoyt. 

"The  fasade  of  St.  Mark,"  said  Ward,  "with 
its  rich  mosaics,  intricate  carving,  bronze 
horses,  and  oriental  towers,  from  which  doves 
fly  heavenward,  affects  the  soul,  as  a  view 
affects  a  sensitive  plate  which,  when  developed 
in  the  dark  room  of  meditation,  leaves  an  im- 
pression profound  and  imperishable.  Here  at 
Florence  the  fa£ade  of  the  cathedral  is  new, 
but  its  whiteness  is  purged  of  glare.  Its  deli- 
cate carving  and  tracery  are  like  fairy  lace- 
work  tinted  with  the  colors  of  an  aurora.  The 
fa£ade  of  Siena's  cathedral  is  smaller  but 
bolder  in  design,  and  is  a  prodigy  of  rich  colors 
that  have  faded,  but  in  fading  they  have  so 
blended  that  nature  in  its  dawns,  dumfounded, 
strains  to  produce  its  equal.  But  the  fa£ade 
of  Orvieto  is  unique  among  them  all.  It  is  an 
enormous,  beautiful,  musical  picture.  Its  three 
portals  are  bordered  and  crowned  by  delicate 
carvings,  profusely  inlaid  with  intricate  and 
bewildering  mosaics.  Above  the  middle  door 
is  a  sublime  rose  window  surrounded  by  innu- 
merable carvings  of  rosettes,  of  human  heads, 
and  of  angels  each  one  of  which  challenges 
description.  So  wonderful  are  its  colors,  so 
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mellowed  with  age  are  the  blues,  the  greens, 
the  saffron,  the  violet,  the  rose  and  the  gold, 
that  they  seem  like  leaves  and  petals  that  have 
fallen  from  heaven's  celestial  flowers.  Each 
color  is  like  an  indescribable  flame,  and  such  is 
the  stupendous  blending  and  mingling  that  it 
seems  as  if  a  thousand  sunsets  had  turned  to 
stone.  Yes,"  he  continued  more  forcibly,  "the 
fa9ade  of  Orvieto  is  a  miracle!" 

He  paused  a  moment  as  if  waiting  for  the 
force  of  that  last  word  to  touch  their  souls. 
Then  he  added,  "As  I  drove  one  afternoon 
from  Bolsena  to  Orvieto,  I  saw  that  wondrous 
facade  from  one  of  the  far-away  hills.  It  was 
bathed  in  the  setting  sun,  and  it  looked  as  if 
it  reflected  the  direct  rays  from  the  throne  of 
Him  on  high;  as  if  the  supposed  miracle  of 
Bolsena  was  outdone  by  the  miracle  made  by 
human  hands!" 

As  he  spoke  of  these  beautiful  fa9ades,  the 
heart  of  Priscilla  seemed  strongly  moved. 
When  he  spoke  of  Florence,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  springtime,  and  now  as  he  painted  the  pic- 
tures of  these  fa9ades,  his  words  seemed  to  be 
possessed  with  a  living  force.  She  felt  that  his 
eyes  had  rested  upon  her  with  a  glance  some- 
what like  the  sun  looking  upon  the  sea,  warm- 
ing it,  but  gathering  water  with  which  to  gently 
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pour  upon  the  earth.  There  was  in  his  tone  a 
fascination  which  so  touched  her  imagination 
that  she  felt  as  if  her  mind  too  were  floating 
upon  the  waters  of  poesy.  She  began  to  think 
that  he  was  breathing  into  her  a  new  life.  All 
her  thoughts  seemed  to  describe  that  being 
which  so  mysteriously  was  beginning  to  live. 
To-night  there  was  a  new  joy  in  listening  to 
him,  and  all  through  the  dinner  she  seemed  to 
hear  new  melodies,  to  see  new  pictures,  and 
to  think  new  thoughts. 

Harold  had  observed  Ward's  unnecessary 
attention,  as  he  thought,  to  his  sister,  but  the 
business  man  with  his  cross-cut  conclusions, 
thought  that  Ward  was  infatuated,  not  with 
her  mind,  her  power  of  sympathy,  but  with  her 
hands,  her  form  and  her  whole  being.  But 
there  are  times  when  the  mind  wishes  to  know 
itself,  and  asks  the  spirit  for  an  opinion,  and 
Priscilla's  mind  asked  her  spirit  what  was  this 
love  of  Ward  Benton.  She  was  beginning  to 
believe  that  he  loved  in  her  a  certain  force  of 
power  that  she  could  not  explain.  All  through 
her  life  she  had  wondered  why  her  girl  friends 
loved  her  so  devotedly,  and  asked  her  for 
counsel  which  should  have  been  given  by  their 
mothers.  Her  young  men  friends,  she  had  no- 
ticed, seemed  to  derive  a  satisfaction  from 
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hearing  her  commendation  of  their  actions.  In 
her,  Harold  had  found  an  ever-flowing  foun- 
tain where  he  could  nourish  his  tired  and 
thirsty  heart.  Albert  Watkins  had  been  stim- 
ulated by  her  to  live  for  a  higher  motive  than 
self-gratification.  And  now,  Ward  Benton, 
whose  mind  lived  in  the  ethereal  realms  of 
poesy  and  music,  even  he  received  an  inspira- 
tion from  her  to  do  greater  tasks. 

But  the  wing  of  vanity  cast  no  shadow  on 
Priscilla's  heart.  The  force  that  she  possessed 
was  not  developed  by  herself.  There  are  acts 
in  human  life  that  astound  those  who  see  them, 
making  them  feel  that  such  acts  are  premedi- 
tated, when  in  reality  they  are  spontaneous 
exhalations  of  a  strong,  well-balanced  mind  or 
heart.  Such  things  are  sometimes  called  com- 
mon sense.  In  Priscilla,  her  common  sense 
was  lifted  on  the  wings  of  sincerity  and  sympa- 
thy into  higher  realms.  Her  life  was  like  a 
lyre  the  finer  strings  of  which  were  attuned  in 
perfect  accord,  and  it  was  upon  the  finer 
strings  of  this  lyre  Ward  so  played  with  his 
words  that  she  heard  new  melodies  singing  in 
her  heart  that  she  never  heard  before. 

After  dinner  Priscilla  played  an  etude  of 
Chopin's,  the  one  that  Harold  liked  the  best. 
In  all  her  study  of  music  she  was  particularly 
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pleased  to  hear  her  brother's  approval  on  her 
rendition  of  any  piece.  His  musical  talent 
exercised  itself  only  in  criticism.  She  had  often 
wondered  where  he  found  the  understanding 
by  which  he  grasped  the  innermost,  even  hid- 
den, significance  of  the  author's  emotion.  The 
etude  she  played  was  Opus  25  in  G  Flat  major, 
one  that  breathed  the  lightness  of  dancing  joy, 
one  so  gay  and  graceful  that  fairies  seemed  to 
trip  along  over  fields  of  violets.  Ward  sat  in 
Harold's  chair  and  watched  intently  every 
motion  of  Priscilla.  Harold  stood  near  the 
piano,  and  he,  too,  watched  the  exquisite  grace 
of  Priscilla's  hands  as  she  played  the  many 
octaves.  From  time  to  time  he  looked  at 
Ward  and  tried  to  imagine  him  as  a  brother-in- 
law.  Although  he  was  glad  Priscilla  had 
found  a  good  fellow  to  love  her,  he  felt  a  little 
jealousy  in  seeing  her  whom  he  had  always 
loved,  loved  by  another.  "But  why  should  I 
be  jealous?"  he  asked  himself  and  he  smiled  in- 
wardly at  his  foolishness. 

But  that  little  jealousy  grew  stronger  when 
he  heard  Ward  say,  "You  played  that  difficult 
etude  admirably.  Pardon  me,  Priscilla,  but 
that  piece  makes  your  hands  appear  more 
beautiful  than  ever  as  you  play  it."  These, 
Harold  thought,  were  the  words  he  should  have 
said  himself. 
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"My  hands  are  large,"  she  replied  depre- 
catingly. 

"They  are  beautifully  formed,"  Ward  in- 
sisted. 

"How  foolish!" 

"Not  at  all!  They  are  such  as  Botticelli 
painted.  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  you,  but 
I  think  them  very  beautiful.  I  am  serious  and 
do  not  flatter." 

Priscilla  was  annoyed.  She  detested  flat- 
tery, and  she  felt  that  her  hands  were  not  truly 
beautiful.  But  Ward  was  undoubtedly  in 
earnest.  Nervously  playing  a  few  chords  on 
the  piano,  she  asked,  "Do  you  admire  the  works 
of  Botticelli?" 

"Yes,  particularly  his  painting  of  the 
hands,"  replied  Ward.  "No  one,  unless  Leo- 
nardo, has  made  them  as  graceful,  as  dainty  as 
he  did.  In  the  Uffizi  among  the  sketches  of 
the  great  artists,  there  is  one  hand  by  Botti- 
celli so  symmetrically  and  so  skillfully  drawn 
that  it  appears  like  a  living  thing.  I  have  had  a 
copy  made  for  my  collection." 

"Is  that  the  one  you  have  hanging  on  the 
wall?"  asked  Harold  remembering  the  day 
when  Ward  pointed  to  that  picture  and  called 
it  "her"  hand. 

"It  is  that  one,"  replied  Ward. 

Mr.  Hoyt,  who  had  heard  the  talk  on  hands, 
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went  to  the  piano.  He  rested  his  chin  on  his 
daughter's  shoulder  and,  touching  her  cheek 
with  his,  said,  "So,  Ilia,  you  have  a  hand  that 
looks  like  one  of  the  fifteenth  century?" 

"So  Ward  thinks,"  laughed  Priscilla.  "But, 
Father,"  she  said  patting  his  head,  "shall  I 
play  your  favorite?" 

"Could  you  stand  a  darkey  song,  Ward, 
after  talking  about  Botticelli?" 

"I  like  any  music  when  it  is  well  played," 
he  replied,  offering  his  chair  to  Mr.  Hoyt. 

But  Mr.  Hoyt  preferred  to  stand  near  Pris- 
cilla. When  the  first  notes  of  "Way  Down 
upon  the  Suwannee  River"  were  struck  Mrs. 
Hoyt  joined  the  party.  While  Priscilla 
poured  out  her  soul  upon  the  piano,  Mr.  Hoyt 
stood  with  one  hand  resting  upon  her  shoulder 
and  the  other  pressing  his  wife  near  to  him. 
He  sang  in  his  heart  the  sweet  old  air  that 
brings  tears  to  bereft  and  homesick  souls. 

When  Priscilla  finished,  Mr.  Hoyt  kissed 
his  wife  lovingly,  and  said,  "That's  music,  isn't 
it?  Chopin,  Wagner,  or  rather  Vagner,  as  Ilia 
makes  me  call  him,  never  wrote  such  music — 
they  couldn't  do  it!  they  couldn't  do  it,"  he 
added  emphatically. 

A  little  later  Priscilla  and  Ward  were  out 
in  the  garden  walking  up  and  down  the  road 
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shaded  by  the  overhanging  pines.  He  was 
rather  thoughtful,  as  if  his  spirit  were  waiting 
for  the  melody  with  which  to  crown  his  second 
act.  He  seemed  to  hear  indistinctly  an  air 
which  touched  him  as  the  first  light  of  dawn 
touches  the  eye. 

"Harold  tells  me  that  the  first  act  of  your 
opera  is  finished,  Ward,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "and  so  is  the  last.  I  had 
already  finished  the  opera  before  I  came  back 
to  Florence,  but  the  first  and  second  acts  did 
not  satisfy  me.  The  first  act  is  now  as  perfect 
as  my  genius  can  make  it.  The  part  in  which 
the  music  culminates  was  inspired  by  you." 

"By  me?" 

"Yes,  by  you,  Priscilla.  And  while  you 
played  to-night,  I  seemed  to  feel  that  what  I 
desire  for  my  second  act  will  also  be  inspired 
by  you." 

She  would  have  laughed  if  anyone  else  had 
spoken  so  to  her.  She  could  not  understand 
how  she  could  feed  the  flame  of  his  genius. 
There  was  a  pause  in  their  conversation  in 
which  both  seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply. 

"What  idea  are  you  trying  to  bring  out  in 
your  opera?"  she  asked. 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you.  The  opera  itself 
must  speak  to  you  its  truth.  Do  you  object  to 
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walking  up  and  down  this  path  with  me  while 
we  both  remain  silent?" 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"I  believe  that  the  culminations  of  our  soul's 
emotion  are  felt  most  in  the  pauses  that  precede 
and  follow  them.  It  is  in  silence,  Ilia,  that 
poesy  has  reached  its  highest  flights.  The 
essence  of  music,  it  has  been  said,  is  not  in  its 
sounds,  but  in  the  silence  which  precedes  and 
follows  them.  Every  sound  and  every  accord 
awake  in  the  silence  that  precedes  and  follows 
a  voice,  which  only  the  spirit  can  hear.  The 
rhythm  is  the  heart  of  music,  but  its  heart 
beats  are  heard  only  during  the  pauses.  So 
did  Wagner  use  the  pause  to  express  his  most 
intense  feeling.  In  all  his  music  you  will  find 
floating  on  the  sea  of  silence  some  of  his  great- 
est conceptions.  It  is  only  in  silence,  Ilia,  that 
we  gather  up  the  loose  ends  of  our  thoughts, 
and  so  bind  them  together  that  we  can  look 
upon  the  finished  whole  as  an  artist  regards 
his  masterpiece  after  he  has  given  it  his  last 
touch." 

"I  understand,  I  understand,"  she  cried, 
greatly  moved  by  his  words  which  conveyed  to 
her  a  new  thought.  "Then  these  pauses  are  the 
reflection  of  true  emotion.  Now  I  understand 
why  you  like  to  be  alone,  so  that  your  soul  be- 
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tween  the  music  of  your  thoughts  can  hear  a 
spiritual  melody.  What  a  beautiful  idea." 

"Yes;  but,  Ilia,  these  must  be  a  power  to  stir 
emotion." 

"Then  you  have  gone  to  Wagner  for  your 
music  and  to  what  poet  for  your  words, 
Dante?" 

"No;  Ilia.  I  have  gone  to  them  only  for 
their  method.  Would  Raphael  have  been  the 
superior  of  his  master  Perugino  if  he  had  re- 
mained a  copyist  ?  No !  On  the  field  of  his  life 
he  sowed  his  great  thoughts,  and  husbanding 
them,  as  he  had  been  taught  by  Perugino,  he 
grew  flowers  that  eternally  brighten  with  their 
color  and  delight  with  their  perfume.  Wag- 
ner was  a  god  of  Music,  but  more  like  a  Hercu- 
les than  a  god  of  Love.  In  Italy  his  music  is 
like  a  lion  in  a  field  of  lilies.  But  he  was 
nursed  from  the  bosom  of  Italy,  and  when  he 
became  matured,  sweeping  by  all  other  poets 
and  musicians,  he  took  the  standard  of  music 
in  one  hand,  and  the  standard  of  poetry  in  the 
other,  and  placed  them  on  a  giddy  height. 
Now,  Ilia;  the  time  for  great  men  has  not 
passed.  One  will  come,  who  will  bind  together 
the  highest  music,  the  most  sublime  poetry,  the 
most  superb  colors  of  art,  and  the  grandest  har- 
mony of  architecture,  yes,  there  will  come  a 
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soul  that  shall  unite  all  these  stupendous  things 
into  one  supreme  whole,  in  one  living,  eternal 
masterpiece.  Every  artist,  musician,  and  poet 
has  had  his  genius  stimulated  by  a  grand  soul, 
and,  Ilia,  you,  you  are  the  power  that  has  made 
me  create  life  in  my  opera!" 

"Oh,  do  not  say  that!"  she  cried  as  if 
affrightened.  "You  do  not  know  me,  or  you 
would  not  say  that." 

"It  is  true,  Ilia,  it  is  true,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
that  did  not  sound  like  his  own. 

They  became  silent,  but  still  continued  to 
walk  slowly  under  the  shadow  of  the  sighing 
pines.  Here  was  the  pause  in  which  each  felt 
the  intensity  of  deep  emotion. '  A  feeling  of 
fear  and  yet  of  joy  throbbed  in  Priscilla's 
breast.  Here  was  a  love  she  had  never  before 
experienced.  "But  is  it  love?"  she  asked  her- 
self. Indistinctly  she  recognized  a  sigh  of 
Harold's  that  carried  with  it  a  certain  sadness 
as  if  he  longed  for  the  unattainable.  There 
was  something  in  Ward's  tone  that  brought 
back  to  her  the  pleading  of  an  ardent  youth  for 
a  companionable  heart.  But  there  was  some- 
thing higher,  more  mysterious  in  the  emotion 
of  Ward  Benton  that  made  her  fear  he  had 
greatly  over-estimated  her  true  self.  In  the 
mind  of  Ward,  her  cry  and  his  reply  had 
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broken  the  bonds  that  contained  the  melody 
he  had  sought ;  that  melody  which  had  heralded 
itself  at  the  piano  and  again  at  the  beginning 
of  their  walk.  It  came  over  him  like  a  revela- 
tion of  a  new  religion  to  one  who  had  com- 
muned with  the  infinite,  and  to  whom  was  at 
last  awarded  a  divine  touch. 

He  stopped  walking  and  looking  towards 
Priscilla,  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  unmistakable 
joy,  "This  is  the  most  sacred  moment  of  my 
life,  Ilia.  The  music  I  have  sought  to  crown 
the  second  act  of  my  opera,  you  have  given  me. 
I  thank  you  as  I  would  thank  God  for  the  most 
precious  gift  he  could  bestow!" 


CHAPTER  XIII 

It  is  said  that  the  eyes  are  the  windows  of 
the  soul.  It  is  true  that  they  can  sparkle  with 
joy,  flash  with  anger,  glow  with  love,  and  do 
many  things  which  the  mind  sometimes  cannot 
control.  But,  located  as  they  are,  under  brows 
that  can  frown,  brighten  and  cheer,  and 
divided  by  a  nose  that  does  little  more  than 
breathe,  by  themselves,  they  do  not  completely 
portray  the  emotion.  But  what  the  eyes  some- 
times hide,  the  mouth  reveals.  Its  sensitive 
muscles  cannot  hide  the  truth.  The  lips  are 
not  easily  forced  to  portray  a  curve  of  love,  of 
bitterness,  of  joy  and  of  sorrow.  Perhaps  be- 
cause the  mouth  reflects  more  truly  the  state 
of  the  mind  than  do  the  eyes,  the  Arabs  insist 
upon  the  lower  portion  of  their  women's  faces 
being  concealed.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the 
eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  soul,  the  mouth 
must  be  the  front  door.  At  least  such  was  the 
case  with  Miss  Bessie  Caldwell. 

Whether  in  repose  or  in  smiling,  her  lips 
were  always  firmly  pressed  together.  Her 
critical  eyes,  capable  of  piercing  almost  every- 
thing, could  in  their  varied  light  deceive  the 
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passer-by.  But  her  mouth  carried  the  clear- 
cut  seal  of  egotistical  pride  and  fixed  determin- 
ation. There  seemed  to  be  only  one  individual 
who  entered  and  came  out  of  her  door — her- 
self. No  one  as  yet  had  rung  her  bell  with  the 
wish  to  enter.  She  had  few  friends,  and  she 
looked  upon  Priscilla's  gentle  forbearance  as 
an  expression  of  friendly  feeling.  Her  many 
small  favofls  to  Priscilla  had  been  finally 
recompensed  by  being  invited  to  dinner.  This 
Miss  Bessie  considered  as  a  full  recognition  of 
her  worthiness,  which  she  knew  would  always 
tell  in  the  end.  In  the  cast-iron  mould  of  her 
criticism  she  had  poured  the  molten  gold  of 
Priscilla's  nature,  and,  although  the  metal  ran 
short,  Miss  Bessie  had  never  found  any  girl 
who  could  so  nearly  fill  the  mould.  There  was 
one  thing  which  provoked  her — Priscilla 
dressed  better  than  she  did;  not  more  expen- 
sively, perhaps,  but  her  gowns  hung  with  more 
style  and  grace. 

Miss  Bessie  lived  in  a  pension  and  spent 
eight  francs  a  day — a  great  deal  for  an 
English  lady  to  spend  in  Florence.  She  was 
always  expecting  her  sister  or  mother  from 
England,  but  for  some  reason  neither  ever 
came.  This  Priscilla  thought  strange,  but 
Bessie  told  her  that  she  was  studying  art,  and 
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that  since  her  mother  and  sister  did  not  like 
Italy,  it  was,  therefore,  better  that  she  should 
be  alone.  She  seemed  to  be  well  known  by 
the  people  of  the  English  colony,  but  that  was 
probably  the  reason  why  they  did  not  associate 
with  her  more.  Harold  had  interested  her 
because  he  was  handsome,  but  her  superiority 
was  the  excuse  she  gave  herself  for  Harold's 
avoidance.  Ward  Benton  seemed  to  be  just 
the  man  who  could  appreciate  her  talents,  and 
she  regretted  that  she  had  so  little  opportunity 
to  show  him  how  much  she  really  did  know. 
Her  pension  overlooked  the  Arno,  but  she 
found  in  the  last  few  days  that  exercising  in  the 
Piazza  dell'Independenza  gave  her  great 
pleasure,  even  if  she  did  not  draw  a  glance 
from  Ward  Benton. 

Her  meeting  with  Harold  on  the  Via  Venti 
Settembre  had  given  her  slight  embarrassment, 
and  as  she  believed  that  she  occupied  a  certain 
corner  in  the  minds  of  all  her  acquaintances, 
she  had  wondered  how  he  judged  her.  Her 
feeling  that  people  noticed  her  when  they  did 
not,  had  developed  in  her,  as  in  a  hothouse,  a 
few  forced  eccentricities.  Her  slightly  inclined 
head,  the  way  in  which  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  the  up  and  down  movement  of  her  gait  had 
not  at  first  been  natural,  but  now  they  had  be- 
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come  her  own.  The  power  through  which  she 
sometimes  gained  her  ends,  and  which  she 
thought  was  her  amiability  was  nothing  more 
than  persistency.  The  dinner  at  Cefoni's  she 
was  determined  should  take  place,  and  to  fur- 
ther this  purpose  she  persuaded  Priscilla  to 
go  to  the  Cascine  and  play  tennis. 

They  had  played  two  sets,  in  which  Miss 
Bessie  had  not  scored  one  game.  Priscilla  had 
noticed  Bessie's  indifferent  playing,  and  felt 
that  the  games  had  been  given  to  her.  After 
winning  the  second  set,  she  said,  "I  do  not 
think  I  will  play  any  more,  Bessie." 

"Why,  Priscilla,  you  are  playing  a  brilliant 
game!" 

This  Priscilla  knew  was  not  true. 

"You  played  as  if  you  did  not  wish  to  play," 
she  replied. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Bessie.  "Your  playing 
at  the  net  has  improved  wonderfully." 

This  Priscilla  also  knew  was  not  true,  for 
that  was  the  weakest  part  of  her  game. 

"I  do  not  play  at  the  net  well,"  she  said, 
"and,  Bessie,  I  believe  you  gave  me  the 
games." 

Truth  is  sometimes  the  mother  of  falsehood, 
and  Bessie  now  began  to  see  the  dinner  at 
Cefoni's  withdrawing  into  the  hazy  distance. 
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But  her  desire  to  meet  Ward  Benton  again 
kept  her  from  answering  harshly.  Feeling 
that  Priscilla  did  not  like  flattery,  she  flattered 
her  parents,  Harold  and  her  friends,  thus  in- 
directly complimenting  Priscilla. 

"I  do  not  altogether  understand  your  motive 
in  asking  me  to  play  tennis,  Bessie,  and  then 
giving  me  the  games.  And  now  why  do  you 
flatter  my  family  and  my  friends  unless  you 
wish  a  favor  from  me,  and  you  use  these  means 
to  obtain  it?" 

"You  are  wrong,"  replied  Bessie,  a  little 
disconcerted.  "What  makes  you  suspicious  of 
me?" 

"I  am  not  suspicious." 

"Yes,  you  are,"  replied  Bessie,  her  firm  lips 
beginning  to  bite  her  words. 

"You  talk  as  if  what  I  said  were  not  true, 
Bessie." 

"I  said  you  were  wrong,  and  you  are  wrong 
to  judge  me  as  you  do,"  replied  Bessie.  "It 
seems,"  she  added  with  a  slight  sneer,  "that 
because  I  take  an  interest  in  Mr.  Benton  you 
are  provoked." 

"Oh!  then  the  favor  you  ask  from  me  is  to 
help  you  to  know  Mr.  Benton  better?" 

"I  did  not  say  that." 

"No;  but  you  surely  meant  that." 
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The  compressed  lips  were  now  working  in 
unison  with  the  critical  eyes  as  Bessie  said,  "I 
never  believed  you  could  be  jealous." 

"I  am  afraid,  Bessie,"  said  Priscilla  with  her 
cheeks  slightly  flushed  with  anger,  "that  we 
cannot  longer  be  friendly  if  you  think  that  way 
about  me.  I  am  not  jealous,  and  I  will  not 
listen  to  you  any  longer.  I  would  have  given 
you  true  friendship  for  true  friendship;  but 
now  that  is  impossible." 

"This  proves  that  you  are  jealous,"  said 
Bessie,  beating  the  middle  of  her  racquet  on 
her  hand.  "If  there  is  to  be  any  severing  of 
friendship,  I 

"We  will  speak  no  more  to  each  other,"  in- 
terrupted Priscilla  in  a  tone  of  command  which 
closed  for  a  moment  the  steel-like  mouth  of 
Miss  Bessie  Caldwell. 

Priscilla  hastened  to  the  club-house,  but  be- 
fore she  reached  it  she  heard  Bessie  saying  in  a 
loud  tone,  "Conceited,  too,  just  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  Americans!" 

This  remark  made  her  laugh.  Putting  her 
racquet  in  her  locker,  she  went  out  on  the  drive- 
way and  walked  slowly  toward  the  city.  She 
did  not  know  that  Bessie  was  watching  her 
pick  a  four-leafed  clover  which  grew  alongside 
the  edge  of  the  driveway;  nor  did  she  know 
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that  Bessie  was  saying  to  herself,  "She  is  de- 
ceitful, too!  She  knows  I  am  looking  at  her, 
and  she  picked  that  blade  of  grass  because  she 
wanted  to  show  me  that  she  was  cool  and  col- 
lected. She  is  no  cooler  than  I  am.  And  I 
know  she  feels  more  sorry  at  losing  me  than  I 
do  at  losing  her!" 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Ward  Benton's  last  visit  at  the  Hoyts'  had 
given  him  that  immense  joy  which  a  discoverer 
feels  in  learning  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  world. 
After  he  left  Priscilla  he  had  written  the  cul- 
minating music  of  his  opera  that  night.  In  a 
few  days  the  orchestration  was  completed,  and 
his  great  work  was  ready  for  production, 
Although  he  knew  he  had  written  an  opera 
that  had  reached  greater  heights  of  emotion 
than  had  yet  been  done  by  other  composers, 
he  felt  that  timidity  which  genius  always  feels 
in  awaiting  the  judgment  of  men.  His  desire 
was  to  bring  his  work  out  in  Rome,  in  the  city 
which  had  seen  so  many  great  events  flower 
and  die.  The  winter  and  spring  season  of 
opera  at  the  Theatre  Costanzi  in  Rome  had 
ended,  but  there  had  been  the  usual  requested 
performances  which  had  kept  the  orchestra, 
singers  and  theatre  organization  together. 
This  was  of  great  advantage  to  Ward.  He 
hastened  to  Rome  and  engaging  his  singers, 
he  started  immediately  to  rehearse  his  opera. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  the  latter  part  of 
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May  that  the  first  performance  was  to  be 
given.  Harold  had  already  arrived  in  Morris- 
town,  and  the  Hoyts  had  come  to  Rome  in  an 
automobile,  taking  a  trip  of  a  few  weeks 
through  the  delightful  country  of  Umbria. 
Albert  Watkins  with  his  genial  smile  strength- 
ened by  his  higher  conception  of  life,  had  gone 
with  his  aunt  to  Venice.  He  had  not  dared  to 
offer  his  heart  to  Priscilla,  and  he  postponed 
that  day  until  he  felt  himself  more  worthy. 
He  now  seemed  more  anxious  to  go  home  and 
do  something,  than  to  finish  his  trip  abroad. 
The  Hoyts  had  been  in  Rome  only  a  few  days, 
and  Ward  was  so  busy  that  he  talked  of  little 
else  than  the  rehearsals  and  his  leading  singers. 
He  was  rejoiced  to  see  Priscilla,  but  he  would 
not  tell  her  one  word  about  his  opera.  "Re- 
member, Ilia,"  he  had  said  to  her,  "the  climax 
of  the  opera  is  yours.  I  am  but  interpreting 
the  highest  feeling  of  emotion  influenced  and 
inspired  by  you." 

It  was  therefore  with  great  trepidation  that 
Priscilla  went  to  hear  the  first  performance  of 
Ward's  new  opera.  In  her  sweet  and  simple 
life  she  had  influenced  only  the  budding  minds 
of  her  young  pupils  in  her  Sunday-school 
class.  She  had  also  tried  to  teach  the  blessings 
of  economy,  temperance  and  industry.  In 
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thousands  of  other  ways  she  had  scattered  her 
goodness  broadcast  from  which  harvests  were 
being  gleaned  unknown  to  her.  Now  to  be  told 
that  the  climax  of  an  opera  was  inspired  by 
her,  so  moved  her,  that  she  felt  in  her  breast 
the  tremble  which  a  child  feels  when  first 
addressing  a  large  audience.  She  was  sorry 
that  Harold  could  not  hear  the  opera;  but  she 
regretted  his  absence  more  because  she  wished 
she  could  talk  to  him,  to  explain  to  him  her  true 
feelings.  Her  parents  could  not  understand 
why  she  felt  so  nervous.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  proud 
to  know  a  man  who  could  write  an  opera ;  while 
Mrs.  Hoyt  said,  "I  don't  care  so  much  for 
music  and  poetry,  but  I  do  want  to  hear  what 
Ward  can  do." 

To  insure  the  patronage  of  those  who  ruled 
the  society  world  in  Rome,  Ward  had  given 
the  first  performance  for  the  benefit  of  an 
orphan  asylum  founded  by  the  first  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Queen.  Consequently  there  was 
a  crowd  not  only  of  Americans,  but  also  of 
Italians.  The  box  that  Ward  had  reserved  for 
the  Hoyts  was  located  next  to  that  of  the 
King's  which  was  occupied  on  this  night  by 
the  Queen-mother  and  her  suite.  Priscilla  sat 
facing  the  stage,  while  her  mother  looked 
towards  the  royal  box.  Mr.  Hoyt,  beaming 
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from  every  feature  the  fact,  "I  know  him,"  sat 
between  Priscilla  and  his  wife,  looking  out  into 
the  theatre.  He  watched  proudly  for  the 
appearance  of  Ward,  who  was  to  conduct  the 
opera  himself.  Unusual  in  the  mode  of  theatre 
decorations,  the  boxes  and  the  sides  of  the 
sftage  were  covered  with  light-pink  drapery 
which  appeared  when  the  light  was  turned 
down,  like  the  soft  rose-clouds  of  early  dawn. 

Mrs.  Hoyt's  time  was  occupied  chiefly  in 
taking  in  every  box  with  her  opera  glasses. 
Her  comments  on  the  different  people  were, 
however,  wasted  on  Priscilla,  whose  cheeks  had 
assumed  the  colors  of  roses  on  snow.  There 
were  many  who  looked  toward  the  Hoyt  box 
and  many  comments  were  made  on  the  sweet 
young  lady  dressed  in  an  exquisite  dress  of 
lace  over  light  pink.  Some  thought  that  her 
mother  was  the  more  beautiful,  and  others  that 
the  daughter  possessed  a  loveliness  which  could 
not  be  described. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Ilia?"  asked 
Mrs.  Hoyt,  "you  seem  as  nervous  and  flus- 
tered as  a  debutante." 

"Why,  Mother,"  replied  Priscilla,  "I  am 
afraid  the  opera  may  not  be  a  success." 

Mr.  Hoyt  had  believed  that  Priscilla  loved 
Ward  Benton,  and  as  his  hand  was  resting  on 
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the  back  of  his  wife's  chair,  he  gave'  her  a  quiet 
nudge.  This  was  meant  to  emphasize  his 
opinion  expressed  to  her  while  dressing  for 
the  opera. 

But  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Hoyt  were  not  so 
easily  formed  as  those  of  her  husband.  She 
did  not  believe  Ilia  really  loved  Ward,  but 
thought  that  she  only  worshipped  his  mind. 
"Why,"  she  said,  "y°u  might  think  you  wrote 
the  opera,  Ilia.  But  look!  There  is  a  familiar 
face!"  she  exclaimed,  nodding  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  posti  distinti,  or  parquet. 

Priscilla  followed  her  mother's  glance  and 
saw  Miss  Bessie  Caldwell  looking  more 
English  than  ever  with  her  hair  done  up  in  a 
net,  and  a  peculiarly  built  waist.  She  seemed 
to  be  conscious  of  the  looks  of  Mrs.  Hoyt  and 
her  daughter,  and,  tossing  her  head  slightly 
and  looking  up  at  the  box,  tried  to  freeze  them 
with  her  icy  glance.  But  Mrs.  Hoyt  and 
Priscilla  were  looking  somewhere  else  when  the 
glance  struck  the  box,  and  it  fell  broken  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  But  the  movement  in  the 
orchestra  followed  by  the  applause  in  the  audi- 
ence, announced  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
poser. Priscilla  looked  at  him  through  the 
opera-glasses,  and  was  surprised  to  see  him  so 
calm  and  self-possessed.  He  made  a  slight 
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bow,  and  waiting  a  few  moments  for  quiet, 
raised  his  hand  and  started  the  first  notes  of  the 
opera. 

With  her  criticism  softened  by  her  deep  re- 
gard for  Ward,  Priscilla  easily  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  flow  in  the  rhythm  of  his  music. 
At  first  there  was  a  simple  motive  recalling  to 
her  mind  the  undulating  music  of  Rheingold. 
But  the  current  soon  changed  and  she  heard 
floating  on  that  placid  stream  an  ingenuous  air 
that  breathed  an  antique  melody  leading  her 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Renaissance.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  melody  the  curtain  lifted, 
and  she  saw  a  lady's  boudoir  richly  furnished. 
On  a  divan,  the  lady  herself — whose  name  was 
Beatrice,  was  reclining.  She  listened  to  a 
page  who  was  playing  upon  a  lyre.  Although 
everything  seemed  to  smile  about  her,  she,  her- 
self, wore  a  look  of  perplexity.  The  page  was 
pouring  his  young  heart  into  his  music,  and  the 
slight  frown  on  his  brow  showed  his  eagerness 
to  dispel  the  quiet  mood  of  his  mistress.  There 
was  little  difference  between  their  ages,  but 
the  lady  was  a  duchess,  while  the  youth  was 
only  a  page.  However,  the  difference  in  their 
rank  could  not  stifle  the  young  impetuous  love 
of  the  page  Lelio.  But  Beatrice  seemed  un- 
mindful of  the  page's  music,  and  her  thoughts 
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were  wandering  into  the  far-away  fields  of  for- 
bidden pleasure. 

This  was  the  meaning  Priscilla  gathered 
from  the  opening  scene.  Seeing  that  his  music 
could  not  soothe  the  perturbed  spirit  of  his 
royal  mistress,  Lelio  stopped  playing.  The 
pause  was  more  eloquent  than  his  music,  for 
Beatrice  asked  him  why  he  ceased  to  play.  In 
words  that  throbbed  with  his  young  love,  he 
fell  upon  one  knee  while  he  sang  an  air  inspired 
by  his  anguished  soul.  He  told  her  that  he 
understood  what  preoccupied  her  mind,  and 
he  compared  her  life  to  the  sparkling  brook 
confined  among  the  clefts  of  a  mountain  strug- 
gling to  free  itself  and  flow  in  the  broad  valley. 
He  begged  her  to  forget  her  lord,  to  free  the 
love  that  was  bound  by  her  marriage  vows,  to 
float  away  in  the  dreamy  thoughts  of  forbid- 
den joys,  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  smile  again.  In 
music  and  words  that  burned  with  the  flame  of 
his  love,  he  pled  to  her  to  trust  him,  to  let  him 
bear  her  anxiety,  and  to  free  her  spirit  by  con- 
fiding in  him.  Did  she  require  a  protector? 
he  would  be  her  champion.  And  in  a  burst  of 
passionate  music,  he  declared  that  he  loved  her ; 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  youth,  but  a  man ;  that 
he  would  commit  any  deed,  suffer  any  torment 
if  she  would  but  unburden  her  heart  to  him. 
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In  that  moment  of  weakness  which  drives 
a  tormented  heart  to  rest  its  burden  on  the 
heart  of  another,  Beatrice  confided  in  Lelio. 
Rising  from  the  divan  and  assuring  herself  that 
her  lady-in-waiting — a  relative  of  her  lord- 
was  not  watching  her,  she  bade  Lelio  rise. 
Believing  that  his  ardor  was  kindled  by  loyalty 
and  sympathy  and  not  by  love,  she  drew  aside 
the  veil  of  secrecy  and  revealed  to  him  a  heart 
tormented  by  the  bonds  of  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage. With  her  imaginative  mind  nourished 
upon  poetry,  art  and  beauty,  she  told  him 
that  her  heart  recoiled  from  a  man  whose  joys 
in  life  were  gathered  from  cruel  warfare, 
brutal  torture  and  the  coarse  jests  of  dissolute 
associates.  She  told  him  that  she  longed  to  be 
free,  to  taste  of  the  sweet  intercourse  of  an 
harmonious  soul,  to  know  the  joys  of  true  love. 
With  his  heart  stirred  to  its  depths  by  this 
dangerous  confidence  of  his  mistress,  Lelio 
poured  out  his  fresh  young  sympathy  like  a 
spring  shower  upon  her  feverish  and  arid  heart. 
He  told  her  of  the  young  poet  Ario  whose 
passion  for  his  muse  had  made  of  his  world  a 
realm  of  Beauty  and  of  infinite  joy.  Beatrice 
would  know  of  this  realm,  and  Lelio  was  sent 
to  bring  Ario  to  the  palace.  Now  there  was 
infantile  joy  in  the  music  as  Beatrice  sang  ^of 
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the  prospective  peace  which  Ario  was  to  give 
her.  She  recalled  her  young  days  and  her 
spirit  like  the  bells  of  the  lily-of-the-valley  in 
the  shadow  of  meditative  cypresses,  rang  music 
which  was  childlike  in  its  simplicity  and  love- 
liness. 

But  on  all  this  bright  music  there  floated  an 
uncertain  air  which  seemed  to  foretell  a  grand 
and  awful  truth,  and  which  faintly  recalled  to 
Priscilla's  mind  the  last  walk  with  Ward  in 
the  garden  of  the  villa  Malatesta.  This  died 
as  it  came,  indefinitely,  and  the  flow  of  the 
orchestra  carried  her  on  and  on.  In  a  setting 
of  hesitating  music,  in  music  that  was  strong 
yet  gently  fearing,  Ario  entered.  The  heart 
of  Beatrice  seemed  to  overflow  with  childish 
joy  as  she  greeted  the  poet;  for  now  she  would 
learn  the  secret  of  perfect  joy.  In  answer  to 
her  appeal  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  the  heart, 
Ario  replied,  "I  live  in  a  world  of  poesy,  of  art, 
and  of  inspiration ;  I  cannot  feel  if  not  through 
the  haze  of  dreams,  I  cannot  see  if  not  through 
the  veil  of  beauty." 

These  words  Priscilla  had  heard  Ward 
speak  to  her,  but  now  set  to  music  pure  and 
beautiful,  they  penetrated  most  profoundly 
her  fast-beating  heart.  No  longer  did  she  see 
in  Ario  a  creature  of  Ward's  mind,  but  the  liv- 
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ing  personification  of  Ward  himself.  As  if 
to  be  nearer  the  words  and  music  she  leaned 
forward  when  Beatrice  sang,  "Poesy,  art,  and 
inspiration  are  begotten  of  a  mother.  Who, 
Ario,  is  your  muse?"  Taking  up  the  lyre  upon 
which  Lelio  had  played,  Ario,  in  gentle  exqui- 
site and  feminine  music  revealed  the  beauty  of 
his  muse.  "In  her  eyes  are  smiles  and  tears 
as  in  the  springtime  the  sunshine  mingles  with 
the  rain,  and  the  flowers  thus  played  upon  first 
by  the  one  and  then  by  the  other,  sparkle  like 
diamonds.  Her  mouth  seems  as  if  born  for  a 

kiss.    But  her  hands "  these  Ario  extolled 

in  burning  words  of  admiration.  Here  was  the 
air  that  Ward  had  found  while  improvising 
before  Priscilla  and  her  family.  Ario  sang  of 
his  muse's  hands  as  if  they  lived  a  life  of  their 
own.  Each  finger,  he  said,  was  a  radicle  that 
grew  into  his  soul;  her  touch  was  like  velvet 
warmed  by  love.  But  of  the  unseen  being  that 
dwelt  in  his  muse,  he  sang  to  mysterious  music 
words  of  wonderful  praise.  It  was  this  being 
that  whispered  to  him  a  thousand  hidden 
thoughts  and  desires;  that  whispered  to  him 
words  which  the  mortal  ear  did  not  understand, 
but  which  the  soul  heard  and  knew  the  mean- 
ing; that  breathed  upon  him  an  ardently 
unending  sigh  which  made  the  flowers  of  his 
soul  blossom  with  joy. 
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It  was  tills  being  so  filled  with  delicacy, 
goodness,  desire,  grace,  softness  and  fondness 
that  led  him  to  the  conception  of  higher 
thoughts.  Her  delicacy  was  as  pure  as  the 
flowers  of  hoar  frost  pausing  in  beauty  before 
the  dawn  of  a  perfect  day.  Her  goodness  was 
the  wind  of  gentleness  that  breathed  upon  his 
soul  and  carried  it  into  fair  havens.  Her  soft- 
ness, desire,  grace  and  fondness — but  here  Ario 
paused,  and  the  music  ceased,  and  from  the 
silence  there  grew  a  motive  of  perfect  joy,  and 
Ario  called  these  attributes  the  attributes  of 
love.  But  still  Beatrice  was  unsatisfied.  She 
asked  the  name  of  the  muse  who  kindled  in  his 
soul  the  flame  of  inspiration.  Now  the  music 
grew  more  beautiful,  and  higher  and  higher 
did  it  rise  until  in  a  glorious  climax,  Ario  told 
her  that  this  divine  muse  was  herself — 
Beatrice! 

The  truth  that  in  herself  was  the  spring  of 
joy  for  others  astounded  Beatrice,  and  she 
questioned  him  incredulously  for  a  demonstra- 
tion of  that  proof.  There  was  in  her  breast  the 
fear  that  comes  with  a  sublime  revelation. 
Now  Ario  beautifully  unfolded  a  picture  of 
her  inner  self.  This  as  through  a  mist  she  had 
seen  indistinctly,  but  now  she  beheld  her  true 
being  like  a  clear  cut  figure  on  a  field  of  roseate 
love.  As  she  heard  the  words  of  Ario,  Pris- 
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cilia  felt  the  emotion  of  Beatrice.  She  now 
saw  herself  in  Ward's  Beatrice,  and  in  every 
word,  in  every  note  of  music  which  Ario 
sang,  she  heard  but  the  language  of  Ward's 
heart  speaking  to  her.  She  now  listened 
breathlessly  to  the  words  of  Beatrice.  In  music 
that  danced  like  fairy-feet  upon  the  souls  of 
the  audience,  Beatrice  sang  of  her  crystal  joy. 
For  in  this  revelation  of  herself,  she  saw  with 
his  eyes  and  felt  his  heart-throbs  in  her 
veins.  In  grand  fortissimo  she  too  sang  the 
motive  of  perfect  joy. 

But  the  melody  of  perfect  joy  seemed  im- 
possible of  attainment.  At  the  curtained  door- 
way the  watchful  lady-in-waiting  spied  upon 
the  happy  lovers,  and  a  motive  of  evil  flowed 
in  the  melodious  stream  of  the  good.  Then 
Beatrice  told  Ario  that  her  lord  would  soon 
return  from  battle.  But  the  poet  begged  for 
another  meeting  which  Beatrice  promised  him. 
Lelio  would  be  their  messenger  of  love.  But 
the  gloom  was  dispelled  as  quickly  as  it  came, 
and  in  their  proffered  vows  the  lovers  sang 
music  that  so  moved  the  audience  that  when 
the  curtain  fell  there  was  a  grand  burst  of 
applause. 

Again  and  again  Ward  was  called  before  the 
curtain,  but  he  did  not  look  toward  the  Hoyt 
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box.  The  feelings  of  Priscilla  were  most  com- 
plex. She  never  had  thought  she  loved  Ward 
Benton,  and  the  love  Beatrice  gave  Ario  called 
forth  her  resentment.  "How  did  Ward  dare 
to  think  I  loved  him?"  she  asked  herself.  She 
thought  that  he  had  been  too  bold.  But  then 
she  smiled  as  she  thought  that  it  was  after  all 
but  a  play.  Confusedly  she  had  confounded 
Beatrice's  power  over  Ario  with  her  own  influ- 
ence over  Ward.  Many  thoughts  rushed  to 
her  mind  for  solution,  but  they  were  so  tangled 
that  she  could  gather  no  distinct  threads.  To 
clarify  her  mind  she  took  the  libretto  and  read 
over  the  first  act.  "Yes,  it  is  true,  Ward  loves 
me,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  closed  the 
book. 

Her  mother  liked  the  opera  so  far,  but  she 
could  not  help  wishing  that  Harold  were  there. 
This  desire  made  her  wonder  if  Ellen,  who  had 
gone  back  to  Morristown  with  Harold,  was 
doing  everything  for  his  comfort.  Art  and 
music  could  never  whittle  a  shaving  off  the 
pine-knot  nature  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  during  the 
first  act  he  had  pondered  over  a  thought  more 
to  the  point  of  life  than  melodies  and  beauty. 
He  had  given  an  order  to  his  Italian  chauffeur 
to  be  at  the  hotel  the  next  morning  at  seven 
o'clock  and,  notwithstanding  the  chauffeur's 
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assertion  that  he  understood  English  thor- 
oughly, Mr.  Hoyt  doubted  if  he  would  be  there 
at  the  right  time. 

Seeing  her  daughter  so  absorbed,  Mrs.  Hoyt 
asked,  "The  opera  seems  to  make  you  thought- 
ful. Don't  you  like  it?" 

"I  think  it  is  wonderful,  Mother." 
"What  is  it  all  about?"  asked  Mr.  Hoyt. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  too  much  of  the 
Duchess — and  what's  his  name?  »Ario." 
"It  is  a  picture  of  emotion,  Father." 
"Well,  I  hope  there  is  a  chorus,"  said  Mrs. 
Hoyt.     "I   am   afraid  not  though,  choruses 
have  lost  their  place  in  these  so-called  days  of 
advancement.     But  there  go  the  lights!  now 
I  suppose  the  second  act  is  to  begin." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  box  door,  and  Mr. 
Hoyt  went  to  see  who  was  there.  With  pro- 
fuse apologies  which  Mr.  Hoyt  did  not  under- 
stand, the  usher  entered  and  said  in  Italian 
that  he  wished  to  remove  the  drapery  with 
which  the  boxes  were  decorated.  In  the  faint 
light  Priscilla  saw  that  under  the  pink  drapery 
there  was  another  of  gold.  "Ah!  this  is  one 
of  his  ideas,"  she  said  to  herself.  "But  what 
did  the  pink  drapery  around  the  boxes  and  in 
the  decorations  in  Beatrice's  boudoir  mean?" 
She  recalled  Ward's  words  on  the  last  night 
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they  had  walked  together  under  the  pines  in 
the  garden  of  the  Villa  Malatesta,  "The  time 
for  great  men  is  not  past.  One  will  come  who 
shall  bind  together  the  highest  music,  the  most 
sublime  poetry,  the  most  superb  colors  of  art, 
and  the  grandest  harmony  of  architecture,  yes, 
there  will  come  a  soul  that  shall  unite  all  these 
stupendous  things  in  one  supreme  whole,  in 
one  living,  infinite,  eternal  masterpiece!"  In 
that  silent  joy  which  touches  the  heart  at  the 
unfolding  of  a  new  thought,  Priscilla  now  re- 
called that  the  room  of  Beatrice  was  exquisitely 
designed  as  if  the  harmony  of  lines  which 
Romagno  had  known  had  been  traced  upon 
the  scene.  As  nearly  as  possible  in  a  theatre 
that  had  been  already  designed,  Ward  had 
transplanted  the  prevailing  color  which 
Raphael  had  used  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
Farnesiana.  "Yes,"  Priscilla  said  to  herself, 
"the  first  act  is  the  dawn  of  love.  But  what 
means  the  gold  drapery?" 

Her  question  remained  unanswered  for 
Ward  appeared  in  the  orchestra.  He  took  up 
his  baton,  and  after  a  recognition  of  the 
applause,  started  the  second  act.  The  first  few 
notes  recalled  Lelio's  love,  and  as  the  curtain 
arose  and  revealed  a  garden  of  wondrous 
beauty,  the  page  was  seen  looking  toward  far- 
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away  mountains.  The  scene  was  brilliant  with 
color.  Bushes  of  roses  held  in  their  embrace  a 
marble  bench,  cypresses  looked  like  sentinels 
guarding  a  bower  of  love.  Flowers  in  rich  pro- 
fusion, the  golden  daffodil,  the  white  narcissus, 
the  pink  oleander,  and  myriads  of  others,  all, 
seemed  to  blossom  with  extravagant  fullness. 
Over  the  high  boxwood  hedge  the  far-away 
mountains  rising  in  majestic  grandeur,  looked 
like  forms  of  violet  in  a  heaven  of  intense  light. 
In  music  and  words  that  breathed  the  anguish 
of  his  young  soul,  Lelio  sang  of  his  love.  But 
that  which  pierced  him  deeper  than  his  own 
pain  was  the  unhappiness  of  his  mistress.  The 
remedy  which  he  thought  would  dispel  the 
gloom  from  her  mind  had  but  made  her  more 
silent  and  more  thoughtful.  Although  her  lord 
had  returned,  Beatrice's  love  for  Ario  made  her 
bold.  Her  desire  to  hear  again  the  outpouring 
of  his  heart  conquered  her  every  other  wish  or 
dream.  She  was  fast  being  consumed  by  her 
burning  heart,  and  every  thought  of  her 
beauty-filled  mind,  every  drop  of  her  fast-flow- 
ing blood,  every  breath,  every  force,  all,  were 
being  used  by  the  Fates  to  kindle  that  consum- 
ing flame.  And  Lelio,  poor  young  Lelio, 
whose  love  Beatrice  did  not  recognize,  was  the 
messenger  between  the  doomed  lovers.  The 
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Duke  had  been  informed  of  his  wife's  unfaith- 
fulness, but  he  wished  visible  proof.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  be  absent  a  few  days, 
and  then  went  away.  Beatrice,  over- joyed  at 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  her,  sent  Lelio 
to  summon  the  poet  to  the  palace.  The  page 
carried  the  message,  and  the  lovers — Ario  out- 
side of  the  boxwood,  Beatrice  in  the  palace — 
awaited  his  call.  Here  the  composer  had  em- 
ployed the  pause  to  portray  Lelio's  deep  emo- 
tion. For  since  he  was  hovering  between  his 
painful  despair  and  the  desire  to  please  his 
mistress,  there  was  in  Lelio's  breast  a  supreme 
pause  of  fear  of  disobedience,  and  of  joy  in 
keeping  for  a  time  the  lovers  separated.  He 
heard  his  name  called  by  Ario,  and  he  started 
to  run  away,  but  the  voice  of  Beatrice  sweetly 
called  him.  Then  the  poor  page  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment  went  to  the  boxwood  hedge  and 
after  summoning  Ario,  disappeared. 

When  the  lovers  met,  Priscilla  heard  music 
so  new  and  so  powerful  in  its  simplicity  that 
her  lips  murmured  "beautiful,"  while  her  mind 
floated  in  a  realm  of  indescribable  loveliness. 
The  salutation  of  Beatrice  was  full  of  virtue 
and  ineffable  courtesy,  and  the  soul  of  Ario 
seemed  to  stop  breathing.  The  lovers  paused 
but  a  moment  before  throwing  themselves  into 
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each  other's  arms.  So  grand,  so  expansive,  so 
bewilderingly  beautiful  was  the  music  now, 
that  the  delirium  of  the  lovers'  joy  began  to 
affect  the  audience.  As  Beatrice  and  Ario 
seated  themselves  on  the  marble  bench  over- 
arched by  roses,  a  flood  of  light  filled  the  thea- 
tre. There  was  a  blaze  as  if  the  heavens  had 
overflowed  and  had  poured  upon  the  earth 
supreme  splendor.  By  an  electrical  contri- 
vance every  flower  on  the  stage  became  a  flower 
of  light.  The  music  now  became  wildly  deliri- 
ous, and  Priscilla,  affrightened,  looked  at 
Ward.  But  the  composer  wielded  his  baton 
with  an  untrembling  hand.  As  he  turned,  she 
noticed,  although  she  saw  only  his  profile,  that 
his  face  was  calm  and  that  his  eyes  had  the 
expression  she  had  often  seen  when  he  had 
looked  upon  her.  But  the  melody  of  love  went 
on.  It  so  unfolded  itself,  so  enlarged  itself, 
so  exalted  itself  that  it  seemed  a  tempest  of 
harmony  always  more  agitated  and  more  agi- 
tated. Higher  and  higher  toward  the  limit 
of  blessed  ecstasy  grew  the  music,  and  Pris- 
cilla breathlessly  awaited  the  culmination. 
Although  so  absorbed  with  her  own  feelings, 
she  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the  heart  of 
that  great  crowd  of  people  seemed  to  pause 
in  its  throbs.  Some  had  half  risen  from  their 
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places,  others  clutched  the  handles  of  their 
seats.  Suddenly  upon  this  wave  of  ecstatic 
music  played  in  the  wildest  fortissimo, 
appeared  the  central  motive  of  the  opera — joy 
that  never  is  obtained,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
heights  of  music  had  been  reached.  But  no! 
From  the  uppermost  part  of  the  large  theatre 
there  came  from  long  silver  celestial  trumpets 
a  melody  so  grand,  so  supremely  beautiful  that 
it  seemed  as  if  heaven  were  singing  an  eternal 
holy  hymn ;  as  if  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  had 
sealed  this  consummation  of  loving  hearts! 
The  audience  fairly  screamed  in  delirium.  And 
Priscilla,  in  that  supreme  moment  felt  as  if  her 
force  had  vanished ;  as  if  the  life  of  her  soul  had 
been  lived! 

No  climax  of  any  composer  had  produced 
such  savage  enthusiasm.  The  players  in  the 
orchestra,  the  singers  themselves,  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  lose  control  of  their  powers;  but 
the  firm  leadership  of  Ward  prevented  a  catas- 
trophe, and  calling  to  the  players,  "corragio! 
cor r agio!"  he  calmed  them  as  one  who  appeared 
to  have  control  over  the  elements.  The  audi- 
ence cried  for  an  encore,  but  this  the  author 
denied  them,  and  the  opera  went  on.  Imper- 
ceptibly the  golden  lights  melted  into  a  yellow, 
and  through  the  wealth  of  melody  Priscilla 
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heard  sinister  music.  Over  the  face  of  Beatrice 
crept  an  expression  of  pain.  The  bonds  that 
bound  her  to  her  husband  cut  into  her  heart. 
Her  joy  became  a  throb  of  agony.  As  if  her 
hunger  had  been  satiated,  she  ran  from  her 
lover.  Now  she  felt  the  danger  into  which  her 
love  had  thrown  him  and  herself.  Suddenly 
Lelio  entered.  He  called  to  his  mistress  that 
her  lord  had  returned.  He  cried  to  Ario  to  fly, 
and  the  poet  escaped  through  the  hedge  of  box- 
wood. Although  Lelio  was  gathering  roses 
for  his  mistress  when  the  duke  appeared,  the 
ever-spying  lady-in-waiting  from  behind  the 
cypress  trees  had  discovered  the  lovers.  As 
the  curtain  fell  the  music  in  troubled  melodies 
gathered  itself  together  as  the  winds,  and  flow- 
ering into  clouds,  foretold  the  storm  that  was 
to  break  in  the  third  and  last  act. 

The  vast  theatre  echoed  again  and  again 
with  the  tumultuous  applause  of  the  audience. 
The  voluptous  music  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
Italians  as  they  had  never  been  touched  before, 
and  even  the  Anglo-Saxons  felt  the  seductive 
influence  of  Ward's  music  of  love.  The  holy 
hymn  that  sang  above  earthly  love  and  that 
had  been  inspired  by  Priscilla,  had  crowned , 
the  opera  with  infinite  success.  After  the  tem- 
pest of  emotion  that  stirred  her  heart  had 
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passed  away,  she  regained  her  compo- 
sure. Although  thoughts  flew  through  her 
mind  like  after-clouds  which  go,  no  one  knows 
whither,  still,  her  virtue  shone  on. 

Her  father  repeated  the  word  "grand" 
many  times,  with  a  sigh  at  not  being  able  to 
better  express  himself. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  still  wished  that  Harold  had  been 
present.  "I  never  thought  music  could  move 
me  the  way  that  did,"  she  said  looking  at  Pris- 
cilla. 

"Mother,  Ward's  music  is  of  other  centuries. 
He  seems  to  have  written  words  that  Dante 
thought,  but  could  not  say.  He  seems  to  have 
written  music  that  Wagner  heard  hut  could 
nob  write.  Oh !  it  is  wonderful,  wonderful !  He 
is  an  artist  of  the  soul.  He  has  opened  the 
sealed  book  and  pronounced  a  new  word.  He 

is  a  genius.  He "  but  she  checked  herself 

as  she  thought  that  she  had  been  the  inspiration 
to  brighten  the  flame  of  his  genius,  "There  are 
many  things  I  do  not  understand." 

"Why,  the  plot  is  not  intricate,"  said  Mrs. 
Hoyt.  " 

"No ;  not  that,"  replied  Priscilla  dreamingly. 
"Is  it  not  warm  in  here?" 

"Not    very,"    replied    Mr.    Hoyt.      "But 
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weren't  those  electric  flowers  fine?  Well,  I  am 
glad  I  know  Ward." 

But  they  talked  no  more  until  the  intermis- 
sion was  nearly  over.  A  knock  at  the  door  was 
again  heard,  and  Mr.  Hoyt  said,  "I  wonder 
what  the  usher  wants  this  time." 

"I  suppose  he  wants  to  change  the  drapery," 
said  Mrs.  Hoyt. 

"Yes,"  said  Priscilla,  "after  the  moment  of 
golden  joy  comes — black!"  she  exclaimed  as 
she  saw  removed  the  last  drapery  that  covered 
the  boxes. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  Ward  entered  the 
orchestra  and,  taking  up  his  baton,  began  the 
third  act.  A  day  had  passed  since  the  meet- 
ing of  the  lovers  in  the  garden.  At  first  the 
violins  played  a  most  delicate  air  which  the 
wind  instruments  took  up  and  made  a  sigh. 
It  seemed  to  Priscilla  by  this  gentle  process  as 
if  she  were  being  led  to  the  threshold  of  grief. 
The  curtain  rose  and  disclosed  a  cheerless 
room.  In  one  corner  was  a  bed  upon  which 
Ario  had  thrown  himself.  Outside  of  the  win- 
dow the  black  shadow  of  night  seemed  like  an 
opening  into  an  abyss  from  the  depth  of  which 
breathed  an  icy  despair.  It  was  marvellous 
with  what  skill  the  author  had  intermingled 
in  masterful  counterpoint  the  music  of  the 
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second  act  with  new  music  that  seemed  to  sob 
and  weep.  Ario  arose  and  sang,  "There  is 
no  grief  as  great  as  mine,  there  is  no  joy  as 
great  as  mine,  I  love,  I  love!"  He  went  to  a 
table  on  which  a  light  was  burning,  and  tried 
to  write.  "Oh,  Beatrice,"  he  sang,  "thou  art 
the  pen  with  which  I  write  my  words.  Love, 
love,  holds  in  his  arms  my  adored  one,  while 
my  heart  he  tortures  in  his  cruel  hand."  While 
he  was  writing,  the  door  quickly  opened  and 
Lelio  appeared.  Nervously  he  begged  him  to 
go  to  his  mistress,  to  enter  the  garden  and  climb 
into  her  boudoir.  "She  is  alone,"  he  sang,  "a 
prisoner,  locked  in  her  room  by  her  enraged 
husband.  She  is  thinking  of  thee,  Ario,  she  is 
thinking  of  thee!"  The  poet  with  no  thought 
in  his  mind  of  fear,  but  feeling  only  joy  at 
seeing  his  love,  ran  from  the  room.  But  as 
he  rushed  into  the  night,  Priscilla  heard  the 
happy  air  swallowed  up  by  the  orchestra  and 
the  music  again  sobbed  and  wept. 

In  an  air  of  pure  harmony  Lelio  now  sang 
of  his  barren  love.  His  breaking  heart  was 
bleeding  with  his  young  and  therefore  crushing 
despair.  He  sang,  "In  the  garden  thou  didst 
breathe  and  drink  from  the  flowers  upon  which 
I  had  poured  my  sorrow,  and  had  left  my 
tears.  Thou  dost  not  love  me.  But  thou  hast 
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breathed  and  drunk  of  my  woe."  The  anguish 
of  the  young  page  had  consumed  in  him  all 
desire  to  live.  He  sang  of  his  parents,  of  his 
brothers  and  of  his  companions,  but  all  his 
earthly  ties  were  broken  by  his  overwhelming 
grief.  No  vindictive  feeling  spotted  his  pure 
heart.  He  had  loved.  He  had  lost.  And 
Beatrice  would  never  know  the  sacrifice  he 
had  made  in  order  to  give  her  one  more,  just 
one  more  taste  of  joy.  The  holy  air  that 
floated  above  the  multitudinous  harmonies  in 
the  grand  climax  of  the  second  act  was  now 
heard  in  the  orchestra  crying  in  simple  har- 
mony. But  suddenly  the  music  changed.  A 
noise  was  heard  outside  of  Ario's  room. 
Quickly  Lelio  blew  out  the  candle,  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  poet's  bed.  The  door  flew 
open  and  the  enraged  husband  with  two  mur- 
derers entered.  While  these  did  their  das- 
tardly work,  the  Duke  remained  at  the  door. 
No  word,  no  groan  escaped  from  the  poor 
young  page,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was 
left  alone  to  die. 

With  what  sympathy,  with  what  penetrat- 
ing beauty  the  holy  air  now  mingled  with  the 
motive  of  perfect  joy.  It  seemed  to  Priscilla 
as  if  a  torrent  of  music  were  flowing  into  a 
grand  river  of  melody.  And  the  dying  Lelio, 
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in  a  whisper  sang  again  most  pathetically, 
6 'In  the  garden  thou  didst  breathe  and  drink 
from  the  flowers  upon  which  I  had  poured  my 
sorrow,  and  upon  which  I  had  left  my  tears. 
Thou  dost  not  love  me.  But  thou  hast  breathed 
and  drunk  of  my  woe."  But  while  the  poor 
youth  was  breathing  his  last  the  walls  of  the 
room  dissolved  away,  and  he  saw  his  mistress 
in  her  boudoir.  Her  beauty  seemed  to  be  in- 
creased by  her  anguish.  She  took  up  the  lyre 
through  which  Lelio  had  so  often  poured  his 
young  heart,  and  kissing  it  laid  it  upon  her 
couch.  The  last  gasp  of  the  poor  page  was  a 
gasp  of  joy. 

Again  the  orchestra  played  music  which 
sobbed  and  wept.  The  boudoir  of  Beatrice 
seen  through  the  transparent  walls  of  Ario's 
room  appeared  like  a  tomb.  There  to  the  right 
lay  Lelio  dead  and  bleeding.  Now  Priscilla 
through  the  mist  of  her  tears  saw  in  the  death 
of  Lelio  as  through  a  veil  of  tragedy,  the  agony 
of  Beatrice's  soul.  Believing  that  her  hus- 
band's threat  had  been  accomplished,  feeling 
that  with  Ario's  death  her  life  would  be  a 
crushing  weight,  fearing  the  final  revenge  of 
her  uncouth  brutal  spouse,  the  poor  woman, 
the  terrible  victim  of  love,  <  meditated  upon 
death.  She  recalled  the  days  of  her  childhood 
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in  a  song  of  leaves,  of  wings,  of  light,  of 
shadow,  of  perfume,  of  pauses  and  of  waters. 
So  inextricably  were  tangled  the  melodies  of 
nature  in  this  most  beautiful  song,  that  Pris- 
cilla  believed  no  such  music  ftad  ever  before 
been  heard  by  mortal  ears.  It  was  the  song  of 
nature  which  has  no  end.  But  gathering  to- 
gether her  recollections  of  happy  days, 
Beatrice  offered  them  to  her  new  love,  to  her 
new  spouse — Death.  With  an  unf earing  hand 
she  took  up  a  small  dagger  which  she  called  her 
liberator,  and  after  two  attempts  plunged  it 
into  her  palpitating  breast.  But  she  struck  no 
vital  spot  and  did  not  immediately  die.  She 
was  startled  by  hearing  a  window  open,  and 
with  a  cry  of  joy  she  called,  "Ario!  Ario!" 

He  sprang  to  her  side.  He  told  her  of  Lelio 
and  the  worth  of  her  page's  love  gave  her  sweet 
pain.  Then  Ario  saw  her  stained  bosom,  and 
looking  into  her  face  read  his  doom.  Seizing 
the  dagger  which  had  pierced  her  bosom  and 
which  was  wet  with  her  blood,  he  drove  it  into 
his  own  breast.  The  orchestra  was  now  cry- 
ing in  music  that  sounded  like  the  shriek  of  a 
whirlwind.  But  as  the  blood  of  Beatrice 
mingled  with  his  own,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
her  soul  were  poured  into  his  soul,  and  the 
music  in  majestic  and  sublime  harmonies  sang 
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the  song  of  perfect  joy  now  fully  attained. 
What  Life  could  not  accomplish,  Death  had 
done,  and  the  souls  of  the  lovers  seemed  to  dis- 
solve into  one  soul.  They  entered  a  visionary 
paradise,  and  their  anguish  at  last  became  per- 
fect and  sublime  joy. 

At  the  end  of  the  opera  the  audience  show- 
ered upon  the  author  a  tumult  of  applause. 
As  he  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  his  face 
was  pale  and  he  appeared  to  tremble.  But 
when  he  looked  up  for  the  first  time  at  the  box 
where  Priscilla  sat,  and  saw  her  wildly 
applauding  him,  he  regained  his  self-control 
and  gave  to  her  a  smile  of  recognition. 

Mr.  Hoyt  insisted  upon  going  back  on  the 
stage,  and  soon  after  he  held  both  of  Ward's 
hands  in  his  while  he  praised  and  congratulated 
him. 

"Yes,  Ward,"  said  Mrs.  Hoyt,  "you  have 
written  a  grand  opera,  and  I  do  wish  Harold 
had  been  here  to  see  your  great  success." 

"But  what  do  you  think  of  the  opera,  Ilia?" 
he  asked,  more  anxious  to  hear  her  opinion  than 
that  of  any  other. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Ward,  that  you  have  dis- 
covered some  of  the  grand  secrets  of  life.  You 
have  certainly  carried  the  standards  of  poetry 
and  music  to  new  heights." 
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"But  what  do  you  think  of  Beatrice?"  he 
asked. 

"I  have  not  fully  understood  Beatrice.  I 
will  answer  you  better  when  you  meet  us  in 
Sorrento." 

"I  am  sorry,  Ilia,  that  I  cannot  go  with  you 
to-morrow,  but  I  must  be  in  Rome  to  lead  the 
opera  again  to-morrow  night." 

But  this  short  meeting  neither  satisfied  Pris- 
cilla  nor  Ward.  There  were  many  things  they 
wished  to  say  to  one  another,  which  leaving  un- 
said produced  in  them  a  sadness  when  they 
parted. 

"The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the 
opera  is  that  there  ought  to  have  been  more 
characters,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt. 

"No,  that  is  not  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hoyt.  "It 
lacked  a  chorus.  What  do  you  think,  Ilia?" 

"No  the  opera  is  perfect.  But  there  is  one 
thing  as  yet  I  do  not  quite  understand.  To 
write  an  opera,  to  write  a  book,  to  do  anything 
in  this  life,  one  must  have  a  fixed  purpose.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  what  Ward  meant  to 
portray." 


CHAPTER  XV 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  tor- 
ment and  stimulation,  but  either,  when  it 
affects  the  spirit,  drives  sleep  from  the  brain. 
The  mind  which  is  so  mysteriously  enabled  to 
adapt  itself  to  changing  circumstances,  some- 
times becomes  so  stimulated  by  emotion  that 
its  quality  becomes  like  raging  fever,  and  time 
only  is  necessary  for  it  to  regain  its  normal 
poise.  At  first  the  thoughts  rush  through  the 
mind  with  violence  but  finally  they  become  like 
gentle  hand-maids  and  administer  soothing 
draughts.  On  the  night  of  Ward's  triumph, 
although  Priscilla  strove  to  lure  her  mind  to 
sleep  by  closing  her  eyes,  yet  she  lay  many 
hours  in  tempestuous  contemplation. 

"What  did  Ward  mean  to  teach  by  his 
opera?"  she  asked  herself  many  times.  "His 
music  is  the  highest  approach  to  emotion  that 
has  ever  been  written.  The  poetic  fervor  of 
the  plot  fills  me  with  deep  admiration.  But 
did  he  mean  that  perfect  joy  can  be  found  only 
in  death?"  This  Priscilla  did  not  think  a  noble 
conception  of  life.  Yet  there  breathed  in  his 
opera  a  purity  which  bore  a  freshness  some- 
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what  new  in  effect.  The  growth  of  love  in 
Beatrice  was  like  the  flowering  of  an  arid 
desert.  The  eagerness  of  Lelio  to  charm  a 
smile  to  his  mistress's  lips,  his  unselfish  love, 
his  pathetic  sacrifice,  these  Priscilla  thought 
were  the  traits  of  a  noble  heart.  "His  life," 
she  said  to  herself,  "was  a  flower  of  sorrow 
which  Ward  has  perfumed  with  never-to-be- 
forgotten  melodies." 

But  the  climax  of  the  opera,  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  second  act,  when  the  holy  melody 
poured  from  celestial  trumpets  in  intoxicating 
melodies  which  flooded  the  orchestra,  this 
Ward  had  told  her  that  she  had  inspired.  She 
recalled  his  words  when  they  talked  under  the 
pines  of  the  villa  Malatesta.  "The  music 
which  I  have  sought  to  crown  my  opera  you 
have  given  me.  I  thank  you  as  I  would  thank 
God  for  the  most  precious  gift  he  can  bestow!" 
"This  grand  melody,"  said  Priscilla  to  herself, 
"was  the  music  he  heard  on  that  memorable 
evening.  And  this  is  what  my  spirit  sang, 
which  I  could  not  hear."  When  she  thought 
that  the  love  of  Beatrice  and  of  Ario  for  each 
other  was  not  the  coarse  love  of  sensuality  but 
the  pure,  higher  and  nobler  love  of  two  highly 
emotional  souls,  a  sweetness  not  unlike  that  of 
a  soft  summer  wind  blew  upon  her  heated  mind. 
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She  felt  that  no  loftier  tribute  could  be  paid 
her  than  the  fact  that  she  had  inspired  such  a 
grand  melody.  She  recalled  Beatrice's  confu- 
sion when  Ario  told  her  that  she  possessed  the 
joy  he  felt.  As  this  seeming  paradox  had 
affected  Beatrice,  so  Priscilla  felt  surging 
through  her  mind  a  whirlwind  of  complex  emo- 
tions. "Did  not  Ario,"  she  asked  herself,  "see 
through  his  sacred  love  the  spirit  of  Beatrice?" 
Then  Priscilla  reasoned  to  herself  that  the  holy 
air  had  been  inspired  by  Ward's  love  for  her. 
Now  Ward's  question  after  the  performance, 
"How  did  you  like  Beatrice?"  came  upon  her 
with  its  full  force.  Ward  loved  her.  He  had 
asked  that  question  in  order  to  learn  if  she 
felt  the  love  for  him  which  Beatrice  bestowed 
upon  Ario. 

New  thoughts  now  trooped  through  her 
mind.  Ward's  emotion  when  he  was  near 
her,  his  dreamy  manner,  his  appreciation  of  her 
playing,  of  her  hands,  of  her  ideas,  his  lofty 
conceptions,  his  deep  reasoning,  all  these  things 
and  many  other  thoughts  mingled  in  indescrib- 
able confusion.  But  from  them  all  there  came 
two  words  growing  louder  and  louder,  "I  love, 
I  love."  "Yes,"  thought  Priscilla,  "the  opera 
is  Ward's  declaration  of  love.  But  do  I  love 
him?"  she  nearly  asked  aloud.  In  this  highly 
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idealistic  love  of  Ward's  she  did  not  recognize 
the  type  of  love  that  a  few  unfortunate  young 
men  had  declared  they  had  felt  for  her.  "But 
Beatrice  did  not  know  that  she  loved  Ario," 
reasoned  Priscilla.  "Do  I  know  whether  I  love 
Ward?"  No  answer  came  to  her  question. 
She  had  refused  her  other  suitors  because  they 
lacked  the  frankness,  the  genuine  heart  and  the 
good  old  love  which  her  foster-brother  showed 
her.  In  Harold  only,  Priscilla  had  seen  the 
noble  attributes  and  virtues  which  she  believed 
a  man  ought  to  have.  He  was  the  only  man 
whom  she  had  ever  seen  who  had  gained  new 
manliness  as  the  years  flew  by.  And  so  think- 
ing she  dropped  asleep  and  in  her  dreams  the 
love  for  her  foster-brother,  like  a  gentle  hand- 
maid, administered  soothing  draughts. 

There  is  boundless  joy  in  receiving  the  gift 
of  success  from  the  partial  hands  of  Fortune. 
To  feel  that  the  emotions  of  his  soul  had  lighted 
similar  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  others  recom- 
pensed Ward  for  all  his  struggles  and  labors. 
The  news  of  his  triumph  had  already  flashed 
along  the  wires  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  On 
the  morrow  the  world  would  sing  praise  to  his 
genius,  and  his  name  would  be  written  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  Notwithstanding  the  glory  of 
his  success,  a  slight  fear  marred  the  perfection 
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of  his  great  joy.  "How  had  Priscilla  taken  the 
characterization  of  Beatrice?"  he  asked  him- 
self. He  had  thought  that  Ario  but  voiced  his 
own  love  for  Priscilla.  But  did  he?  Was  he 
not  really  blind  to  that  which  was  in  his  heart? 
He  felt  that  he  must  talk  with  her  on  love,  and 
he  waited  impatiently  for  the  day  when  he 
could  meet  her  at  Sorrento.  On  the  most 
beautiful  drive  in  the  world  he  decided  to  tell 
her  what  was  in  his  heart. , 

On  the  third  day  after  the  eventful  perform- 
ance of  the  opera,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyt,  Pris- 
cilla and  Ward  were  driving  from  Sorrento  to 
Amalfi.  As  Ward  insisted  that  the  beauty  of 
the  ride  could  be  enjoyed  only  when  facing  the 
horses,  two  carriages  had  been  engaged.  This, 
Mrs.  Hoyt  told  her  husband,  was  a  pretty  thin 
veil  to  hide  Ward's  true  intention.  "Yes," 
she  said  as  they  were  driving  along,  "Ilia  and 
Ward  are  going  to  have  one  of  those  heart  to 
heart  talks  about  which  the  novelists  talk  so 
much." 

"You  are  all  the  time  seeing  things  like  that 
in  people.  You  were  bound  to  have  that  old 
man  and  the  young  girl  at  the  hotel  husband 
and  wife,  but  I  know  that  he  is  her  father." 

"Are  you  sure?"  asked  Mrs.  Hoyt  with  a 
little  irony  in  her  tone. 
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"Yes,  I  looked  at  the  register  board  and  I 
saw  that  Herr  Somebody-or-other  had  one 
room  and  his  Warterin  had  the  other." 

"I  noticed  that  too,  but  those  German  names 
don't  mean  much  to  me.  Those  rooms  are 
double  rooms,  and  there  was  enough  fuss 
around  one  of  them  to  satisfy  me  that  there 
was  a  baby  inside.  My  surmise  was  correct, 
and  this  morning  the  mother  invited  me  in  to 
see  the  dear  little  tot.  It  has  the  rosiest  cheeks, 
and  is  just  sweet  enough  to  eat." 

Mr.  Hoyt  made  no  reply  and  dissolved  into 
silence. 

In  the  other  carriage  Ward  was  praising  the 
beautiful  country  to  Ilia.  They  were  driving 
through  luxuriant  forests  of  orange  and  olive 
trees.  The  air  was  as  clear  as  a  crystal,  and 
from  the  heavens  there  poured  upon  the  world 
a  jubilee  of  light.  To  Ward  the  light  sym- 
bolized the  love  which  to  him  made  the  earth 
blush  under  a  kiss  from  the  happy  heavens. 
The  driver  walked  beside  the  horses.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  whip  which  he  delighted  in 
cracking.  As  he  did  so  Ward  noticed  that 
from  the  first  joint  of  his  right-hand  thumb 
another  one  had  grown,  wearing  a  nail  as  per- 
fect as  the  parent  thumb.  This  deformity 
aroused  in  Ward  a  feeling  of  repugnance  which 
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he  could  not  drive  away.  Still  he  said  to  Pris- 
cilla,  "The  forces  of  Nature  and  of  man  have 
made  of  this  area  a  paradise.  It  seems  impos- 
sible that  this  part  of  the  drive  is  but  a  vestibule 
to  further  beauties." 

"Then  you  like  the  views  of  the  Bay  of 
Salerno  better  than  those  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  as  I  love  the  sparkle  of  one  diamond 
better  than  that  of  another.  Here  Nature  is 
clothed,  and  the  sea  is  far  away.  But  beyond, 
the  bones  of  the  mountains  and  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  sea  bring  you  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
Nature.  Then,  too,  there  is  added  beauty  in 
solitude." 

"Still  thinking  of  being  alone,"  thought 
Priscilla.  For  the  first  time  she  noticed  the  de- 
formed thumb  of  the  driver.  She  shivered 
slightly,  but  quickly  brightened  as  she  gathered 
from  her  lap  a  handful  of  flowers,  which  an 
impudent  cunning  black-eyed  child  had  thrown 
into  the  carriage.  Turning  to  Ward  she  said, 
"In  Harold's  last  letter  he  says  that  his  life 
outside  of  banking  hours  is  too  solitary,  and  he 
is  taking  up  politics,  joining  the  reformers  in 
their  fight  for  honest  government." 

"I  envy  Harold,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

"Why,  how  strange!  he  envies  you  too.    His 
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words  are,  CI  am  not  like  Ward.  Solitude 
plunges  me  into  gloom;  while  for  him  it  seems 
to  make  him  discover  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
world.5 " 

"It  is  true,  Ilia.  I  sometimes  feel  that  in  my 
solitude  I  may  hear  the  word  which  will  open 
the  door  of  eternal  visions.  Harold  by  his 
business  and  financial  webs  is  binding  men  to 
him.  But  I  take  my  visionary  flights  alone. 
But  see!  we  have  reached  the  heights  from 
which  both  bays  can  be  seen.  We  are  at  the 
center  of  huge  scales.  On  one  arm  is  the  Bay 
of  Naples  with  its  busy  towns,  its  happy 
people,  its  warm  sympathy.  On  the  other  the 
Bay  of  Salerno  with  its  grand  mountains,  its 
celestial  beauty,  its  dreamy  inspiration.  The 
one  controls  your  heart;  the  other  mine.  To 
which  side  will  the  balance  of  my  hopes  swing?" 

Soon  they  had  come  to  the  trattoria  where 
the  drivers  usually  rest  their  horses.  The  jolly 
stout  wife  of  the  proprietor  handed  out  light 
refreshment  which  required  heavy  pay.  But 
though  the  refreshment  lacked  in  monetary 
value,  the  party  felt  amply  repaid  when  she 
beamingly  smiled  upon  them  and  wished  them 
a  pleasant  drive  to  Amalfi.  On  a  road  that 
hangs  over  precipitous  cliffs,  that  touches  the 
heart  of  the  delightful  ravines,  that  vanishes 
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into  mysterious  tunnels,  that  borders  caves  in 
which  the  flowering  stalactite  grows,  that  rises 
and  falls,  winds  in  and  out,  that  playfully 
approaches  the  sea  and  bashfully  recedes,  in  a 
word,  a  line  of  infinite  beauty,  the  party  drove 
on  to  the  city  of  past  greatness. 

"Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  Ilia,  that  this  in- 
comparable spectacle  is  a  gift  of  love  and 
poesy?  Could  you  ever  communicate  to 
another  this  vision  of  beauty  and  of  joy? 
What  virtue  is  necessary  to  understand  such 
transcendent  loveliness?" 

Priscilla  made  no  reply. 

"These  grand  mountains,"  he  said,  "seem 
to  me  like  huge  masses  of  purity.  From  these 
lofty  heights,  pure  and  holy  voices  seem  to 
sing.  If  the  mountains,  Ilia,  are  dead,  their 
spirit  lives.  I  hear  it  in  the  joyful  song  of  the 
transparent  spring.  I  see  it  on  the  shadows 
that  veil  these  rocks.  I  feel  it  in  the  virtue 
which  it  inspires  in  me.  Oh,  the  mystery  of 
the  mountains!  They  are  the  force  of  rivers, 
they  gather  the  breath  of  the  sea  and  make  of 
it  streams,  rivulets  and  brooks.  Ilia,  the  moun- 
tains live.  In  them  I  read  the  character  of 
Ario.  Here  is  the  purity  of  things  untouched, 
here  is  the  brow  that  forever  rejoices  at  the 
kiss  of  the  sea.  Do  you  understand?  The 
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genesta,  the  anemone,  the  iris,  that  grow  here, 
are  but  the  flowers  of  Ario's  poesy.  They  live 
on  the  vapors  that  rise  from  the  sea.  The 
fountain-head  of  Ario's  life  came  from  the  sea. 
Now  do  you  understand  why  I  made  his  music 
so  lofty,  so  stately,  so  pure?" 

He  paused,  and  looking  toward  the  beauti- 
ful blue  water  which  trembled  with  light,  con- 
tinued, "The  music  of  Beatrice  was  measured 
by  the  respiration  of  the  sea.  Her  virtues  like 
ethereal  unseen  threads  extended  themselves 
and  wove  around  the  soul  of  Ario  a  veil  of 
purity.  To  the  mountains,  the  waters  ever 
sing.  They  enter  into  the  depths  of  the  ravines, 
they  kiss  the  shores,  upon  the  stones  they  lay 
stars  and  flowers  that  are  gathered  from  the 
innermost  depths.  Does  not  the  sea  illumine 
the  power  and  the  potentiality  of  a  soul?  Oh, 
Ilia!  the  sea  sings,  it  sobs,  it  weeps.  It  speaks 
words  of  sympathy,  words  of  anger,  words  of 
peace.  But  see  it  now  as  harmless  as  a  sleep- 
ing child!  See  how  the  sun  playing  upon  it 
flashes  upon  the  mountains  smiles  of  fire! 
Now,  Ilia,  do  you  understand  my  opera?  You 
have  many  times  told  me  that  my  genius  has 
created  words  and  music  that  will  live.  No, 
my  genius  is  but  the  means  through  which 
Nature  speaks.  The  secrets  of  life,  which  you 
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said  I  have  discovered,  are  but  voices  of  the 
mountains  and  of  the  sea.  But,  Ilia,  the  crown- 
ing thought  for  my  opera,  the  potent,  the  holy 
love  that  made  the  opera  a  success,  was  inspired 
by  you.  Ario  would  have  been  an  arid  mound 
in  a  desert  without  the  dews  of  Beatrice's  love. 
What  would  Dante  have  been  without  his 
Beatrice;  Petrarch  without  his  Laura;  Boccac- 
cio without  his  Fiammetta?  They  loved  as  no 
other  men  have  loved,  and,  Ilia,  it  is  their  love 
which  I  feel  for  you.  I  love  you,  Ilia,  and 
without  your  love  my  music,  my  poetry,  are  as 
nothing.  Tell  me,  did  I  do  wrong  in  making 
Beatrice  love  Ario  ?  Tell  me,  do  you  love  me  ?" 
While  he  was  speaking  Priscilla  felt  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  his  words,  but  her  heart  was 
not  touched.  Her  heart  beat  rapidly,  but  it 
was  only  lest  what  she  had  to  say  might  wound 
him.  His  declaration  of  love  had  not  rung  with 
a  true  sound.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  spoke, 
not  of  his  own  volition,  but  as  if  impelled  by 
some  reason  which  she  could  not  understand, 
and  she  shivered  as  if  at  something  unpleasant. 
She  looked  at  the  sea  which  was  the  color  of 
precious  lapislazuli.  "Ward,"  she  said,  "you 
have  so  honored  me  that  my  words  cannot  re- 
veal to  you  my  true  appreciation.  In  telling 
me  that  I,  who  have  little  imagination,  little 
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sentimentality,  have  inspired  a  thought  that 
has  made  your  opera  a  success,  you  tell  me 
something  which  I  do  not  understand.  You 
wrote  the  air,  you  say,  when  you  loved  me ;  but 
did  I  love  you?  Ario  had  joy  before  Beatrice 
loved  him,  then  came  despair.  Then,  Ward, 
did  Beatrice  love  Dante,  did  Laura  love 
Petrarch?  I  know  nothing  of  Fiammetta  and 
Boccaccio  but  I  think  that  Fiammetta  was  the 
wife  of  another.  Laura  never  married 
Petrarch,  and  Dante  married  another  than 
Beatrice.  No,  perhaps  these  poets  loved  be- 
cause love  lies  not  in  the  possession  but  in  the 
desire  to  possess.  You  say  that  in  me  there  are 
virtues  which  I  do  not  know.  You  are  wrong. 
I  am  far  from  what  you  say.  I  am  not  as 
Beatrice  was,  not  what  Dante  painted  her. 
If  these  poets  had  married  their  ideals,  they 
would  have  experienced  the  defects  which  con- 
stant association  so  often  wears  through  the 
garment  of  love.  I  never  want  you  to  believe 
me  that  which  I  am  not.  To  discover  an  error 
in  a  question  which  is  so  vital  to  two  souls 
would  bring  agony  to  both.  I  love  no  one, 
Ward,  I  shall  always  remain  single,  joyful  in 
the  love  of  serving  my  family  and  Harold." 

The  earnest  and  sympathetic  tone  of  Pris- 
cilla's  voice  softened  the  truth  of  her  reply. 
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In  all  of  Ward's  reading,  studying,  and  dream- 
ing, he  had  failed  to  gather  the  true  meaning  of 
Dante's  love.  He,  the  author  and  composer, 
had  learned  from  a  simple  womanly  girl  truth 
about  himself.  No,  his  nature  was  not  one 
which  the  simple  love  of  wife  and  family  could 
satisfy.  It  demanded  and  delighted  in  the 
inspiration  which  comes  from  the  contact  of 
intellect  with  intellect,  mind  with  mind. 

Before  they  reached  Amalfi,  Priscilla  had 
taught  him  that  he  had  mistaken  for  love  the 
joy  and  gratitude  her  inspirations  and  her 
music  had  aroused  in  him.  She  had  inspired 
him,  not  because  he  loved  her,  but  because  her 
womanly  sympathy  had  at  last  enabled  him  to 
understand  what  the  love  of  a  true  woman 
might  be.  Therefore,  though  he  felt  no  deep 
grief  at  her  refusal,  his  great  mistake  made 
him  silent. 

When  they  climbed  the  high  flight  of  steps 
at  the  Hotel  Capauccini,  and  drank  in  the  view 
from  the  lofty  heights,  Priscilla  and  Ward 
went  to  the  far  end  of  the  pergola,  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hoyt  went  only  half  way.  The  view 
spread  out  like  a  celestial  panorama.  There 
below  them  was  the  sea  of  miraculous  blue 
dotted  with  the  small  boats  of  fishermen.  As 
the  oars  dipped  into  the  crystal  water,  ever- 
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increasing  garlands  of  light  were  formed.  A 
song  of  a  child  working  in  a  near-by  vineyard 
floated  through  the  air.  It  seemed  to  Priscilla 
that  her  heart  would  burst  with  joy.  All  her 
hesitation  was  gone  and  her  life  seemed  as  calm 
and  serene  as  the  placid  and  beautiful  view. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  all  the  light  had  crys- 
talized  into  that  song,  or  that  music  had  be- 
come light. 

"Well,  Ilia  seems  happj,  look  at  her,"  said 
Mr.  Hoyt. 

"Yes,  amid  these  flowers  and  such  beauty  no 
one  can  be  sad.  I  tell  you,  Father,  that  Ward 
will  not  be  our  son-in-law." 

"Why,  what  makes  you  think  that?" 

"Ward  has  always  talked  before.  Now  Ilia 
is  doing  all  the  talking.  Look!" 


CHAPTER  XVI 

In  that  undercurrent  of  honesty  which  puri- 
fies a  nation's  life,  there  are  many  men  whose 
names  are  never  known.  These  men  are  the 
very  heart  of  the  nation,  and  they  are  like  the 
physical  heart,  unseen,  but  still  their  throbs  are 
felt  in  every  tissue  and  fibre  of  the  body  poli- 
tic. Among  these  men  whose  very  modesty, 
virtue,  and  goodness  ought  to  make  them 
worthy  to  be  recognized,  Harold  Harvey  had 
drifted,  probably  because  of  that  affinity  which 
like,  sometimes,  has  for  like.  Gifted  with  a 
personality  that  impressed  itself  on  others  like 
a  clear-cut  seal,  he  had  from  his  childhood  left 
indelible  memories  of  his  true  form  and  char- 
acter upon  most  of  his  associates.  Like  Pris- 
cilla,  he  possessed  in  no  small  degree  the  power 
of  winning  the  confidence  of  others.  His 
cheerful  nature,  warmed  by  sympathy,  had 
gathered  around  him  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
But  among  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Wall 
Street  he  had  many  enemies  who  mistook  his 
straight-forwardness  for  hypocrisy  and  his 
quick  perception  for  deceit. 

His  keen  perception  had  always  surprised 
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his  good  foster-mother.  Books  interested  him, 
especially  those  of  Scott,  whose  heroes  made 
his  heart  fairly  leap  in  his  young  breast.  But 
he  rarely  read  all  of  a  book.  With  his  cheeks 
red  from  health,  he  would  come  home  from 
school,  dash  in  the  house,  toss  down  his  books, 
strapped  so  tightly  that  they  bent  in  the  middle, 
grab  his  romance  from  the  table,  and  throwing 
himself  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  read  a  chapter 
or  two  before  lunch,  skipping  with  intuitive 
instinct  the  paragraphs  which  he  thought  were 
sometimes  thrown  in  just  to  fill  up.  Mrs. 
Hoyt  could  never  understand  how  he  could 
get  anything  out  of  a  dry  sermon,  since,  while 
he  listened  he  counted  the  organ  pipes,  the  but- 
tons in  the  pew  cushions,  and  the  number  of 
women  with  and  without  veils.  At  college  his 
friends  voted  him  the  honor  of  passing  his  ex- 
aminations with  the  least  study  of  any  fellow 
in  his  class.  In  his  banking  house  this  same 
ability  to  grasp  a  situation,  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  very  roots  of  a  problem,  had  become  devel- 
oped still  more,  and  his  old  partner,  Mr. 
Chandler,  and  his  employees  felt  easy  at  heart 
when  he  was  at  the  office. 

He  had  inherited  great  wealth  when  he 
became  of  age.  In  order  to  show  his  foster- 
mother  his  appreciation  of  her  love  and  care, 
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he  transferred  to  her  one-tenth  of  the  total  for- 
tune. With  a  portion  of  the  remainder  he 
bought  a  half -interest  in  an  old  reliable  bank- 
ing-house. This  business  had  greatly  increased 
until  it  now  rested  on  a  firm  basis,  not  on  specu- 
lative ventures.  At  the  time  of  Harold's  illness 
the  firm  of  Chandler  and  Harvey  was  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  the  strongest  and  most  con- 
servative banks  in  the  city.  Harold's  illness 
was  due  more  to  his  venture  of  a  club  for  young 
men  in  the  poor  district  of  the  city,  than  to  his 
business  application.  He  had  established  in 
the  heart  of  the  slums  a  place  where  poor 
young  men  could  meet,  making  of  it  a  lodging 
house  as  well  as  a  club.  To  see  to  the  finan- 
ces, to  regulate  laws  and  to  find  honest  servants 
and  managers,  was  no  light  task,  and  Harold, 
in  giving  his  day  to  his  banking  house  and  his 
evenings  to  his  club,  had  so  weakened  his  health 
that  the  ever  alert  typhoid  germ  compelled  him 
to  do  what  his  parents  and  Priscilla  had  often 
besought  him  to  do — take  a  vacation. 

But  now  he  was  back  at  his  desk  slipping 
along  the  old  smooth  rut  of  his  former  life.  He 
had  found  that  the  business  was  in  a  most  satis- 
factory condition,  and  that  the  only  detriment 
was  lack  of  capital.  His  partner's  health  had 
failed  and  now  he  was  obliged  to  go  away.  In 
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a  few  days  the  newness  of  the  old  things  soon 
wore  away,  and  Harold's  life  moved  along  as 
if  he  had  not  been  absent.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  Lamson,  the  cashier, 
which  aroused  Harold's  suspicions.  He  had 
been  the  last  of  the  men  in  the  office  to  welcome 
Harold  back,  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  know 
when  Harold  wished  to  go  over  the  books. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  business  about  which 
Harold  had  been  most  particular.  A  week  had 
nearly  elapsed  since  his  return  when,  toward 
the  close  of  the  day  Harold  called  him  into  his 
room. 

"Close  the  door,"  he  said  when  the  cashier 
had  entered.  Then  turning  to  him  he  added, 
"Come,  Lamson,  what  is  there  that  is  wrong?" 

"In  what  way?"  asked  the  surprised  man. 

"Since  I  have  been  away  you  have  been  do- 
ing something  which  makes  you  want  to  avoid 
me.  What  is  it?" 

"Why — Mr.  Harvey "  stammered  the 

cashier. 

"Nothing  has  happened  at  home?  Mrs. 
Lamson  and  the  boys  are  well?" 

"Oh!  yes,  Mr.  Harvey." 

"Then  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
office.  What  is  it?" 

The  manner  in  which  this  question  was  asked 
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made  Lamson  at  first  tremble.  But  reading  in 
the  glance  of  his  employer  his  conviction  that 
something  was  wrong,  he  burst  out,  "Oh  I  why 
did  I  not  tell  you  the  true  condition  the  first 
day  I  saw  you?  Look  at  me,  Mr.  Harvey! 
I  have  stolen.  I  am  a  thief!" 

The  anguish  in  his  words  touched  Harold's 
heart.  To  see  his  trusted  employee  whose 
reputation  for  honesty  was  his  greatest  asset, 
whose  family  might  have  been  the  joy  of  any 
man,  to  see  him  standing  self-convicted  and 
broken-hearted  aroused  in  Harold  profound 
sympathy. 

"Now  tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Harold, 
"and  you'll  feel  better." 

"It  is  not  a  great  sum,  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  crime.  After 
you  were  taken  ill,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  works 
in  a  broker's  office,  told  me  of  a  way  to  make  a 
few  thousand  dollars.  You  know,  Mr.  Har- 
vey, with  what  care  I  study  the  value  of  securi- 
ties, and  in  this  case,  after  looking  thoroughly 
into  my  friend's  proposition,  I  thought  I  saw  a 
chance  to  clear  enough  to  pay  off  the  mortgage 
on  our  home  in  the  country.  I  could  see  no 
reason  to  fail,  and  I  subscribed  for  two  hun- 
dred shares.  I  took  all  the  money  I  could 
raise  from  a  second  mortgage,  and  a  little 
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money  of  Mrs.  Lamson's,  and  put  up  a  mar- 
gin for  half  the  amount.  Everything  would 
have  turned  out  well,  if  a  litigation  had  not 
turned  up.  In  one  day  the  stock  fell  thirty 
points.  On  the  next  day  I  had  to  buy  the  stock 
outright,  or  lose  all  I  put  in.  I  had  to  have 
eight  thousand  dollars.  I  still  had  faith  in  the 
stock,  and  I  know  it  will  come  out  all  right,  and 
what  could  I  do?  Oh,  you  can  never  know  how 
much  I  suffered  at  that  time  and  ever  since. 
It  is  easy  to  do  wrong,  and  I  changed  the 
books  and  committed  my  first  error.  I  would 
not  have  done  this  if  you  had  been  home,  Mr. 
Harvey." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  had  no  one  to  tell  of  my  terrible  predic- 
ament." 

"There  was  Mr.  Chandler " 

"Oh,  he  is  so  far  away  from  us  all  in  the  office 
that  he  would  not  have  listened.  I  have  hoped 
and  prayed  that  I  could  pay  back  the  amount 
before  your  return,  but  I  could  not.  When 
I  first  saw  you  I  felt  my  guilt  deeper  than  ever. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  it  day 
before  yesterday,  but  something  in  me  said, 
'Wait  just  another  day.' '  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, then  asked,  "Now  what  will  you  do  with 
me,  for  you  can  never  trust  me  again?" 
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There  was  something  in  the  anguish  of  Lam- 
son  that  impressed  Harold  with  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  anguish  of  a  first  sin.  "Lamson," 
he  said,  "y°u  know  that  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  the  bank  is  not  to  speculate.  You 
have  always  denounced  it  stronger  than  any  one 
else.  Great  temptations,  however,  will  make 
us  do  things  which  we  abhor  and  from  which 
we  recoil.  I  pity  you.  Nor  will  this  one  deed 
make  me  believe  that  you  are  totally  bad.  Not 
a  bit!  I  will  still  trust  you.  But  we've  got  to 
have  these  books  straight.  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do,  give  me  your  note  for  eight  thousand 
dollars.  I  believe  in  your  good  judgment,  and 
your  stock  may  come  out  all  right.  Even  if  it 
don't,  you  can  pay  off  the  note,  let  us  say  in 
three  years.  But  come !  get  the  books !  Let  us 
fix  them  up  right  away." 

The  poor  cashier  was  nearly  beside  himself 
with  joy.  He  could  say  only  "I  thank  you," 
but  the  words  were  said  with  such  a  fervor  that 
they  carried  with  them  infinite  gratitude.  The 
books  were  brought  into  Harold's  office,  and 
the  mistake,  bunglingly  hidden,  was  shown. 
Before  the  two  men  separated  for  the  night, 
Lamson  asked,  "Will  you  tell  Mr.  Chandler?" 

Harold  knew  of  the  cold  unsympathetic  na- 
ture of  his  partner,  and  said,  "What  should 
I  do?" 
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"Please  tell  him,"  replied  the  forgiven  man. 

"Poor  fellow!"  thought  Harold  as  he  left  the 
office,  "I  suppose  we  are  all  victims  in  our  lives 
to  the  rapacious  evil  that  dwells  within  us! 
What  a  bundle  of  evil  humanity  conceals !  But 
Lamson  could  not  hide  his  under  hypocritical 
composure.  Perhaps  that  was  his  salvation. 
"Ah!"  he  said  to  himself,  "There  is  Ilia's  letter 
which  I  saved  to  read  when  I  had  time."  Tak- 
ing it  out  and  breaking  the  seal,  he  read  it  as 
he  walked  along.  He  learned  that  he  was 
missed,  and  that  the  Villa  Malatesta  without 
him  was  like  a  cheerless  cave.  She  told  him  of 
her  quarrel  with  Bessie  Caldwell,  and  this  news 
pleased  Harold  so  much  that  a  messenger  boy 
who  was  leisurely  carrying  a  telegram  asked 
him,  "What's  yer  lafin  at?"  The  other  portion 
of  her  letter  referred  to  Madeline  Ashton.  She 
asked  him  if  he  had  returned  her  card-case  and 
photograph.  "Now,  how  did  Ilia  know  that  I 
did  not  return  that  card-case?"  he  asked  him- 
self. "I  did  not  tell  her."  He  was  surprised 
that  Priscilla  had  mentioned  Ward's  name  only 
once.  This  seeming  neglect  but  further  con- 
vinced Harold  that  Priscilla  loved  his  old  col- 
lege friend. 

One  morning  after  he  had  been  home  nearly 
a  month  he  received  a  most  pleasant  surprise 
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in  a  letter  from  Albert  Watkins.  At  the  time 
the  letter  was  written,  he  was  spending  the  last 
days  of  his  visit  in  Florence.  He  told  Harold 
of  his  interest  in  art  and  of  his  greater  interest 
in  Harold's  poor-man's  club.  Thinking  that 
the  club  rooms  would  be  brightened  by  a  few 
pictures,  he  had  bought  some  copies  of  the  old 
masters  and  had  taken  the  liberty  of  sending 
them  to  him.  He  further  hoped  that  his 
enclosed  check  of  five  thousand  dollars,  an 
amount  which  he  would  give  yearly,  could  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  But  the  news  that 
surprised  Harold  the  most,  was  the  desire  of 
Albert  to  invest  some  money  in  business.  He 
said  that  he  was  tired  of  loafing,  and  that  he 
had  found  since  he  had  been  in  Florence  that 
there  should  be  a  fixed  purpose  in  every  life. 
He  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  any  good  company 
that  wanted  a  silent  partner.  The  last  sen- 
tence brought  a  smile  to  Harold's  face,  "You 
can  tell  Ilia  of  what  I  have  done,  if  you  wish, 
but  please  let  me  know  what  she  says." 

Harold  thought  this  awakening  of  Albert 
to  the  duties  of  life  was  the  work  of  Priscilla. 
Then,  too,  Ward  Benton  was  going  to  give  an 
opera  partly  inspired  by  her.  And  Harold  felt 
that  imperfect  though  his  own  life  might  be, 
all  that  there  was  good  in  it  was  what  had  been 
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put  there  by  her  and  her  parents,  "Ah!"  he 
often  said  to  himself.  "She  is  the  girl  that 
would  make  the  best  of  wives!"  But  Ward, 
Harold  thought,  had  won  the  great  treasure, 
and  he  must  be  contented  in  finding  another 
like  her;  or,  that  being  impossible,  he  would 
cultivate  one  like  her.  Since  he  had  been  home 
Harold  had  received  only  a  few  short  letters 
from  his  poetic  friend.  He  no  longer  envied 
Ward's  life.  He  believed  that  Ward  was 
striving  to  over-do  emotion,  and  that  he  was 
confounding  his  skill  with  supreme  covetous- 
ness.  He  believed  that  writing  poetry  and 
music  was  noble  if  they  taught  a  purpose ;  but 
he  thought  Ward  was  not  doing  this.  True 
happiness  to  his  soul  was  to  elevate  his  poor 
young  men  by  teaching  them  the  beauties  of 
virtue,  temperance  and  justice.  And  he  was 
wont  to  say,  when  his  friends  laughed  at  his 
high  standard  of  life,  "I  know  that  it  is  very 
high,  but  even  if  it  cannot  be  reached,  in  try- 
ing to  attain  it  life  will  be  ennobled." 

He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  the  only 
girl,  with  the  exception  of  Ilia,  who  ever 
touched  his  heart,  was  Madeline  Ashton.  The 
day  after  he  arrived  home,  he  had  found  her 
friend  Charley  Stuart,  and  had  learned  the 
name  of  the  steamer  in  which  she  was  to  come 
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home.  The  steamship  company  had  heen  re- 
quested to  notify  him  when  the  vessel  was 
sighted  off  Fire  Island.  He  felt  that  he  must 
see  her  the  moment  she  touched  land.  He  be- 
came friendly  with  Charley  Stuart  and 
enjoyed  lunching  with  him.  Together  they  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  steamship  company's  docks 
to  meet  Madeline.  To  hear  her  praised  by 
someone  who  spoke  of  her  as  "Madge"  did  not 
increase  Harold's  regard  for  Stuart.  And 
when  this  same  young  man  asked  him  how  he 
had  known  her  and  why  he  was  so  eager  to 
meet  her,  Harold,  really  having  no  reason,  was 
forced  reluctantly  to  say  that  his  sister  was  a 
great  friend  of  Madeline's,  and  she  wished  him 
to  meet  her.  This  distortion  of  truth,  which  is 
called  in  the  higher  circles  of  a  nation,  diplo- 
macy, failed  to  convince  Stuart  that  this  was 
the  true  reason. 

The  time  finally  came  when  Madeline  was 
to  arrive.  It  was  near  the  end  of  June  and 
Harold  went  to  the  docks  with  Charley  Stuart, 
and  there  met  Madeline's  father.  Mr.  Ashton 
was  a  tall,  nervous-looking  man,  and  impressed 
Harold  as  if  he  were  unhappy.  There  was  an 
absent-minded  way  about  him  that  made  Har- 
old think  him  one  of  those  poor  creatures  who 
can  never  be  satisfied  with  what  they  are  do- 
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ing.  While  the  big  liner  floated  up  the  river, 
Stuart  told  Harold  that  he  was  most  unfor- 
tunate in  having  to  attend  an  important  meet- 
ing that  night,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Chicago  the  evening  of  the  day  after.  This 
news  did  not  depress  Harold  as  much  as  Mr. 
Ashton's  remark  that  his  daughter  and  Mrs. 
Ashton  would  remain  in  New  York  only  three 
days.  Mr.  Ashton  said  very  little,  because  he 
did  not  remain  long  in  one  place.  He  seemed 
to  feel  in  advance  the  annoyance  of  hunting 
trunks  and  having  them  inspected.  From  the 
way  he  fussed  and  fretted,  Harold  thought 
that  he  himself  felt  more  joy  at  Madeline's 
home-coming  than  did  her  father. 

At  last  the  vessel  was  tied  to  the  dock  and 
the  gang  planks  were  hauled  into  place.  The 
passengers,  many  of  whom  had  not  expended 
all  their  joy  by  a  constant  inane  wave  of  the 
hand  from  the  time  they  were  in  mid-stream 
until  they  were  in  the  dock,  now  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  their  friends  and  loved 
ones.  Mrs.  Ashton  and  Madeline  had  not  been 
among  the  first  over-anxious  passengers,  and 
they  did  not  see  their  party  until  they  were  on 
the  dock.  Mr.  Ashton  gave  them  a  hasty  kiss, 
and  after  a  few  questions  went  in  search  of  the 
trunks.  At  the  sight  of  Harold  and  her  old 
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friend,  Charley  Stuart,  Madeline's  face 
brightened,  and  she  met  them  so  cheerfully 
that  one  of  the  jealous  passengers  nudged  her 
friend  and  said,  "Bound  for  her!  She  always 
has  some  men  about  her!" 

Madeline  was  as  radiantly  beautiful  as  ever. 
She  was  delighted  to  meet  Priscilla's  brother, 
as  she  said  when  Stuart  was  near.  After  being 
introduced  to  Harold,  Mrs.  Ashton,  who 
seemed  to  know  the  ways  of  travelling,  led  the 
way  with  Charley  Stuart  to  that  section  of  the 
dock  where  the  letter  "A"  was  fixed  to  a  sup- 
porting post.  As  Madeline  and  Harold  fol- 
lowed them,  she  told  him  in  her  musical 
staccato  sort  of  way  of  the  trip  home.  It  was 
like  hearing  an  old  song,  which  he  had  liked 
but  had  forgotten,  to  hear  her  once  again,  and 
Harold  persuaded  her  to  go  beyond  the  A  sec- 
tion so  that  he  could  have  her  all  to  himself. 
He  asked  her  if  she  would  be  too  tired  to  go  to 
the  theatre  that  night.  To  which  she  replied 
with  a  bright  "No,  indeed!" 

"Your  mother  could  go  along  with  you?"  he 
asked. 

"Mother  may  be  too  tired,  Mr.  Harvey,  but 
she  will  not  care  if  I  go  with  a  brother  of  one  of 
my  dearest  school-mates.  What  is  there  to 
see?" 
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"A  new  comic  opera " 

"That  will  be  grand "  she  interrupted. 

"Don't  forget  my  cousin's  number.  We  have 
to  go  there  instead  of  a  hotel.  Relations  are 
all  right  enough  in  their  place,  but  I  don't  like 
them." 

Then  she  repeated  the  number  and  told  him 
to  keep  it  in  mind.  Just  as  if  he  could  forget 
it  after  hearing  it  the  first  time ! 


CHAPTER  XVII 

A  mental  picture  painted  by  the  imagination 
is  very  often  catalogued  as  a  work  of  wonder- 
ful skill.  To  the  painter,  the  subject,  the  out- 
line and  the  color  seem  to  be  an  inspiration. 
Especially  if  he  love  his  model,  a  portion  of 
his  soul  is  thrown  into  his  work.  After  the  pic- 
ture is  finished,  he  hides  it  in  his  heart  and 
selfishly  keeps  it  for  his  own  pleasure,  admir- 
ing it  in  solitude  like  a  Raphael  or  rather  a 
Guido  rejoicing  over  a  masterpiece.  So  had 
Harold  painted  the  picture  of  Madeline.  Feel- 
ing a  joy  over  the  possession  of  such  a  picture 
he  meant  to  feel  the  greater  joy  of  possessing 
the  real  girl  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Soon  after  half -past  seven  he  was  waiting  in 
the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Baxter's  house  to  take 
Madeline  to  the  opera.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  ticked  away  he  blamed  himself  for 
coming  so  early.  On  the  wall  in  front  of  him 
was  a  picture  of  a  sad-eyed  saint  which  faintly 
reminded  him  of  someone  he  knew.  "Why  did 
those  old  fellows  detest  the  world'?"  he  asked 
himself.  "To  live  a  life  of  self-contemplation 
is  certainly  a  crime  against  society."  He 
looked  at  the  face  of  the  praying  man  and 
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thought  that  he  could  trace  upon  it  a  likeness 
to  Ward  Benton.  He  did  not  like  the  painful 
though  exalted  expression  of  the  saint,  and 
turned  to  the  opposite  wall.  He  stood  up  to 
examine  more  closely  the  picture  that  hung 
there,  and,  to  his  surprise,  saw  a  copy  of  one 
of  the  greatest  pictures  in  the  world — Titian's 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 

This  was  the  picture  he  and  Priscilla  had 
paused  before  in  the  Casino  of  the  Borghese 
Villa  at  Rome.  They  had  admired  the  two 
beautiful  figures  which  stood  out  with  in- 
expressible grace  from  a  background  of  one  of 
Italy's  immortal  and  picturesque  landscapes. 
Harold  had  then  told  Priscilla  that  he  saw  in 
her  own  face  the  same  purity  of  expression,  the 
same  chastity,  and  loveliness  which  beamed 
from  the  face  of  Sacred  Love.  At  that  time 
the  nude  figure  of  Profane  Love  with  its  soft, 
dreamy  and  passionate  fervor  had  produced  in 
him  a  feeling  of  repugnance.  On  this  evening, 
however,  as  he  waited  for  Madeline,  he  seemed 
to  see  more  of  beauty  in  Profane  Love.  Her 
exquisite  and  voluptuous  form  stirred  him, 
while  the  loftier  beauty  of  the  clothed  figure 
left  him  cold  and  unsatisfied.  Madeline  did 
not  appear,  and  Harold  impatiently  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  On  a  table  he 
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picked  up  a  book  and  read  the  title,  Made- 
moiselle de  Maupin.  "Ha !"  he  thought,  "Bax- 
ter must  enjoy  racy  literature."  He  looked  at 
the  bookcase  which  was  built  into  the  wall  and 
read  a  few  more  titles  of  Baxter's  library. 
Again  he  felt  an  inward  shock  for  he  saw  the 
works  of  Boccaccio  and  Burton's  translation 
of  "The  Arabian  Nights." 

At  this  moment  he  heard  the  rustle  of  silk 
skirts  in  the  hall,  and,  pushing  aside  the  cur- 
tains, Madeline  burst  into  the  room  with  greet- 
ings and  apologies  on  her  lips. 

While  she  was  asking  his  pardon  for  mak- 
ing him  wait  so  long,  Harold  held  her  hand. 
When  she  drew  it  away  he  felt  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  as  her  fingers  softly  slipped  from  his. 

"My  wish  to  see  you  brought  me  here  sooner 
than  you  expected,"  he  said.  "The  apology 
should  come  from  me." 

"Not  at  all!"  she  lightly  protested.  "Are 
we  late?" 

This  she  asked  with  a  sweetly  luminous  smile 
that  brightened  the  whole  room  for  him. 

As  he  replied  that  they  must  go  immediately, 
he  took  her  light  cloak  and  folded  it  about  her. 
Although  the  evening  was  mild,  Harold  in- 
sisted upon  closing  the  doors  of  the  hansom  as 
they  drove  to  the  theatre.  They  appeared  to 
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him  like  outstretched  arms  and  he  wished  them 
closed  so  as  to  be  in  their  embrace  with  her; 
to  be  in  a  narrow  circle  with  room  only  for 
him  and  her.  As  he  sat  beside  her  he  felt  emo- 
tions that  seemed  to  silence  the  voices  of  his  old 
staid  and  conventional  self.  When  he  was  with 
her  in  Florence  his  thoughts  went  in  and  out 
of  his  mind  through  the  gate  of  reason.  But 
now  there  seemed  to  be  no  hedge,  no  wall 
around  his  emotions.  There  was  no  more  use 
for  the  old  gate,  and  his  thoughts  arm  in  arm 
with  his  desires,  danced  in  and  out  in  utter 
abandon.  He  felt  an  indescribable  pleasure  in 
the  perfume  of  her  hair,  in  the  touch  of  her 
hand  and  in  the  contact  of  her  dress.  Among 
the  babblings  of  his  desires  he  heard  one  calling 
more  loudly  than  the  others,  the  call  to  take 
her  in  his  arms,  to  kiss  her  cheeks,  her  eyes, 
her  lips. 

"Those  double  violets  you  sent  me  are  fine," 
she  said.  "They  fill  the  hansom  with  their  per- 
fume. You  were  very  good  to  send  them  to 
me." 

"Are  you  fond  of  roses?"  he  asked,  feeling 
that  among  all  the  flowers  these  best  suited  her. 

"I  like  all  kinds.  Violets  always  make  me 
think  of  poetry.  Roses  are  more  bold.  I  think 
I  like  them  better." 
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"Ward  Benton  says  that  violets  are  little 
bits  of  spring  that  are  sprinkled  on  the  earth 
to  announce  that  the  other  flowers  are  to  fol- 
low." 

"That's  just  it.  You  can't  say  Violets'  with- 
out somebody  saying  things  like  that.  How  is 
Mr.  Benton?" 

"Since  you  were  in  Florence  he  has  taken  his 
rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of  the 
age.  His  opera  was  a  grand  triumph." 

"Is  he  the  one  whom  they  are  talking  about 
so  much  in  Paris?  They  are  going  to  give  the 
opera  there.  Mr.  Benton  can  write  an  opera, 
but  he  can't  talk  about  things  of  the  day.  At 
that  lunch  in  Florence  he  made  me  feel  like  a 
June  bug  out  of  its  egg  in  December." 

"Why?"  laughed  Harold. 

"There  was  only  one  thing  we  could  talk 
about, — Charley  Stuart.  Don't  you  like  Char- 
ley? He  thinks  you  are  fine." 

"Yes,  I  like  him  very  much." 

"He  says  that  you  are  up  in  everything  from 
the  slums  of  New  York  to  art  in  Italy.  Char- 
ley is  a  good  all-around  sport,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Harold. 

"Why  are  your  answers  so  short?" 

"Sometimes  we  lack  words,  especially  when 
we  ourselves  are  lost  in  admiration." 
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"Now  don't  begin  the  flattery  game,  Mr. 
Harvey.  Please  don't.  But  what  a  treat  it 
is  to  have  you  take  me  to  the  opera.  Well  one 
of  my  three  nights  will  pass  pleasantly,  I'm 
sure." 

There  was  a  fascination  in  her  bright  trivial 
talk  that  sang  to  sleep  Harold's  judgment  of 
what  his  ideal  should  be.  With  Bessie  Cald- 
well  he  could  find  no  common  ground  on  which 
they  could  rest,  and  he  had  become  silent.  Now 
there  were  many  things  he  could  say,  but  he 
formed  into  words  none  of  his  thoughts.  Then, 
too,  he  enjoyed  the  ring  of  Madeline's  voice, 
and  he  believed  that  such  a  silvery  tone  could 
come  from  only  a  bell  of  true  rich  metal.  And 
Madeline  knew  that  her  beauty  and  merry 
way  were  beginning  to  influence  his  love.  In 
her  life  there  had  been  many  flowering  buds  of 
love  upon  which  her  smile  had  played;  and 
when  they  began  to  open  under  that  genial 
warmth,  she  had  snipped  them  from  their  stems 
and  watering  them  with  her  regard,  had 
awaited  with  curious  interest  the  full  bloom. 
Then  she  had  tossed  them  aside.  She  had 
closed  her  heart  to  pity,  and  she  had  cut  as  she 
had  conquered,  remorselessly. 

Even  in  her  childhood  days  Madeline  had 
little  sympathy  for  the  feelings  of  her  dolls. 
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She  never  cuddled  them  in  her  arms  and  rocked 
them  to  sleep.  No ;  she  made  their  rag  hearts 
love  and  marry  whatever  came  their  way.  Her 
make  believe  games  were  usually  of  the  matri- 
monial order.  She  learned  early  to  sing  "Here 
comes  the  bride,"  and  dressed  in  a  lot  of  dis- 
carded silk  trash,  she  would  parade  with  even 
a  girl  friend  to  an  imaginary  altar.  Even  now 
her  desires  were  along  the  same  lines,  and  a 
wedding  invitation  even  of  some  one  she  hardly 
knew,  would  make  her  break  any  other  engage- 
ment. She  liked  to  watch  the  expression  of  the 
bride  and  groom  before  and  after  the  service. 
But  she  had  not  allowed  the  matrimonial  bonds 
to  bind  herself,  although  she  had  played  with 
them.  The  nearest  approach  she  had  made  to 
that  state  was  to  refuse  the  proffered  hearts  of 
numerous  admirers. 

To  the  gossips  at  home  she  had  given  many 
sweet  morsels  which  they  loved  to  roll  in  their 
mouths.  One  said  that  Madeline  would  do 
anything  to  get  a  fellow  to  propose;  another 
whispered  behind  her  hand  that  she  heard  that 
there  was  one  night  when  Madeline  did  not 
come  home,  and  that  Mrs.  Ashton  did  not  know 
where  her  daughter  had  been ;  still  another  said 
that  Madeline  would  go  pretty  far,  but  that 
was  one  thing  she  would  not  do.  She  was 
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looked  upon  by  some  of  the  members  at  the 
club  as  a  siren,  a  teaser,  and  a  wonder.  At  the 
church  which  she  regularly  attended  some 
good  souls  said  that  she  would  look  lovely 
dressed  in  different  clothes  in  a  stained  glass 
window.  The  worldly  ones  however  looked 
upon  her  as  a  charming  hypocrite.  Through 
all  the  various  opinions,  however,  there  was  one 
note  of  concord:  that  Madeline  Ashton  was  a 
supremely  beautiful  girl. 

Harold,  like  many  others  whom  he  would 
have  criticised,  had  become  a  victim  to  her 
beauty.  All  through  the  opera  he  watched 
her,  although  he  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
stage.  He  had  heard  the  opera  before  and 
could  find  nothing  to  amuse  or  interest  him. 
Now  he  laughed  and  applauded  when  she  did, 
and  during  the  intermission  he  was  glad  to  see 
so  many  opera  glasses  turned  toward  Made- 
line, for  he  thought  she  looked  stunning  in 
her  gown  of  lace  over  light  blue  silk,  and  in  her 
large  hat  trimmed  to  match.  At  Sherry's 
where  she  did  not  object  to  going  after  the 
performance,  she  looked  prettier  than  ever  with 
her  face  lit  up  by  the  red-shaded  electric  lamg 
on  the  table.  The  combined  colors  of  her  hat 
and  dress,  her  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  the  light 
flush  on  her  cheeks,  were  so  entrancing  that 
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carnal  thoughts  ran  riot  in  Harold's  mind.  He 
longed  for  the  joy  of  kissing  away  that  gentle 
flush  on  her  cheeks,  to  smother  with  kisses  the 
mouth  around  which  smiles  incessantly  played, 
and  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  desire  calling 
louder  than  before  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  to 
kiss  her  eyes  and  lips.  He  thought  that  his 
constant  gaze  annoyed  her,  and  he  said, 
"Please  do  not  think  me  rude,  Miss  Ashton, 
because  I  look  at  you  so  closely.  There  is  a 
fascination  about  you  that  rivets  my  eyes  upon 
you.  Perhaps  I  annoy  you  with  my  persistent 
gaze." 

"Oh  no!  that's  all  right  if  you  want  to  look 
at  me." 

"You  are  certainly  the  most  beautiful  girl 
I  ever  saw." 

"That  is  nothing  new.  I  am  told  that  by  my 
dressmaker  and  all  the  trades  people.  I  sup- 
pose I  have  a  pretty  face.  Charley  Stuart  says 
I  am  a  moth  and  eat  holes  in  woolen  hearts. 
But  that's  just  like  Charley.  He,  though,  has 
a  heart  of  granite.  He  likes  girls  but  they  can- 
not touch  him.  I  am  going  automobiling  with 
him  tomorrow." 

"Have  you  known  him  very  long?" 

"Oh,  yes!  I've  known  him  ever  since  he  could 
hold  a  girl  in  his  arms — I  mean  when  dancing," 
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she  laughed  as  she  modified  her  statement. 
"He  belongs  to  our  dancing  class  in  Chicago. 
He  waltzes  like  a  dream.  Do  you  dance,  Mr. 
Harvey?" 

"Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  it." 

"Of  course!  All  college  fellows  dance.  I 
just  love  it  too.  I  know  you  must  be  one  of 
the  good  kind.  Ilia  dances  beautifully.  At 
the  boarding  school  she  danced  the  skirt  dances 
at  our  vaudeville  shows." 

"Did  Ilia  do  that?"  asked  Harold. 

"Yes;  but  we  girls  were  the  only  ones  who 
saw  her.  They  made  me  do  the  ballet."  She 
gave  him  a  quick  look  as  she  said  this.  Her 
face  was  turned  toward  the  table  and  as  she 
looked  up  at  him  her  glance  was  more  soft  and 
loving  through  her  long  silky  eye-lashes.  As 
he  smiled  she  gave  a  ringing  laugh  and  added, 
"It  was  not  easy  to  dance  on  my  toes.  You 
need  not  think,  Mr.  Harvey,  that  with  all  the 
lack  of  dress  and  with  all  the  gauze  fanning 
me  as  I  spun  around,  it  was  cool  work.  But 
our  larks  at  boarding  school  were  nothing  to 
what  you  fellows  do  at  college.  That's  the 
life!" 

"How  do  you  know?  Have  you  ever  visited 
a  college?" 

"No.    But  I  can  imagine  it  all.    I  envy  you 
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men  with  your  easy  ways.  You  can  drink  a 
cocktail  whenever  you  want  to.  We  women 
can't  except  on  the  sly." 

"Are  you  fond  of  cocktails?"  asked  Harold. 
Their  light  supper  was  nearly  over  and  he  had 
ordered  only  a  light  Rhine  wine  cup. 

She  was  about  to  say  "I  love  them,"  when 
she  thought  that  Harold  was  Priscilla's 
brother,  and  she  said,  "  Sometimes.  But  why 
do  you  men  blame  us  for  drinking  them?" 

"We  don't." 

"Yes,  you  do.  You  just  pin  us  down  and 
we  can  only  think  about  a  lot  of  things  which 
you  men  just  do.  I  wish  I  was  a  man." 

She  drooped  her  eyes  bewitchingly  as  she 
said  this.  He  laughed  as  he  replied,  "What  an 
idea!" 

Then  she  raised  them  and  allowed  her  glance 
to  play  around  his  until  finally  each  looked  at 
the  other  squarely  and  they  looked  way  down 
into  each  other's  hearts.  In  her  light  and  play- 
ful mood  there  was  a  pleasure  which  Harold 
had  seldom  known  before.  She,  too,  seemed 
to  enjoy  being  with  him,  and  she  smiled  lan- 
guidly, slightly  closing  her  eyes  as  she  said, 
"Oh!  I  love  the  freedom  of  you  men.  There 
is  an  CI  don't  care'  air  about  everything  you 
do.  We  poor  souls  have  got  to  walk  a  straight 
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line.  No  matter  if  we  only  sway  from  it  now 
and  then  we  are  talked  about." 

"You  are  to  be  pitied,"  said  Harold.  "At 
present  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  charming 
creature  as  you  are,  exists." 

"Now  you  are  going  to  flatter  me." 

"No.  I  am  trying  to  make  you  satisfied 
with  your  lot." 

"Well,  I  am  satisfied  to-night." 

But  she  did  not  wait  to  allow  this  remark  to 
have  its  full  effect. 

"It  is  late  and  I  ought  to  go  home,"  she 
added  quickly. 

As  they  were  being  driven  to  her  cousin's 
house,  he  asked  her  to  give  him  the  next  night 
and  go  with  him  either  to  the  theatre  or  to  a 
roof -garden.  She  seemed  glad  to  be  asked,  and 
she  accepted  on  one  condition,  saying,  "We 
must  then  dine  at  my  cousin's  on  my  last  night 
in  New  York."  There  was  something  in  her 
word  "we"  that  made  Harold  start.  It  is  a 
small  word  but  perhaps  the  idea  of  the  letters 
being  a  good  strong  consonant  and  a  singing 
vowel,  carried  with  it  a  large  meaning;  as  if 
it  were  a  message  to  him  binding  two  ideas  and 
perhaps  two  lives  together. 

Usually  when  he  slept  in  town  at  the  club 
he  retired  before  midnight,  but  on  this  night 
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he  sat  up  late  drinking  and  chatting  with  his 
old  college  friends. 

The  next  day  after  business  he  went  to  his 
club  for  poor  young  men,  but  the  rooms  looked 
to  him  unusually  plain  and  unattractive,  and 
he  did  not  remain  very  long.  He  found  fault 
with  himself  for  his  over-sensitiveness,  but  the 
voice  of  his  self-criticism  spoke  in  only  a  whis- 
per. He  did  not  know  why,  but  on  this  day 
all  the  substantial  things  of  his  life  except  his 
business  affairs,  looked  coarse  and  uninviting. 
A  loaf  of  home-made  bread  is  out  of  place  at 
a  luxurious  dinner,  and  Harold  was  beginning 
now  to  feed  himself  from  a  table  sumptuously 
spread  in  the  gilded  rooms  of  frivolity. 

On  his  way  up  town  he  entered  a  florist's  to 
buy  some  roses  for  Madeline.  In  the  glass 
cooling  cases  he  saw  many  varieties.  Some 
were  large,  impearled,  with  a  vitreous  gloss 
that  looked  like  the  milky  liquid  of  the  opal. 
"Mother's  favorites,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
looked  at  them.  There  were  others  that  looked 
like  pieces  of  odoriferous  snow.  "If  Ilia  were 
home  I  would  buy  those  pure  ones  for  her,"  he 
said  to  himself.  He  barely  looked  at  a  large 
bunch  of  moss  roses,  the  feathery  prongs  of 
which  were  beginning  to  loosen  their  embrace, 
for  he  saw  a  cluster  of  bold  American 
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Beauties.  These  pleased  him,  for  they  were 
red,  carnal  and  voluptuous,  like  pouting  kiss- 
ing lips,  and  on  their  petals  were  sensuous  and 
fleshy  veins.  He  partly  tore  off  from  one  of 
these  a  petal  and  ate  it,  murmuring  a  few 
words  indistinctly  as  he  did  so. 

The  salesman,  thinking  he  was  being 
addressed,  asked,  "What  did  you  say,  sir?" 

"Oh!  Nothing.    It  was  only  an  idea." 

"How  many  do  you  want?" 

Not  wishing  to  leave  one  that  another  might 
enjoy,  he  selfishly  ordered  them  all. 

When  Madeline  received  the  flowers  she  was 
reclining  on  a  sofa  in  her  room,  resting  after 
her  automobile  trip  with  Charley  Stuart.  She 
was  lightly  reading  one  of  the  books  from  Mr. 
Baxter's  library,  a  translation  of  D'Annun- 
zio's  "Triumph  of  Death."  The  story  did  not 
please  her.  She  did  not  object  to  its  immor- 
ality, but  she  did  not  think  any  one  could  love 
as  did  the  author's  hero,  and  even  if  it  were 
possible,  she  thought  the  hero  silly  to  burn  so 
for  the  love  of  one  woman.  She  had  just 
skipped  the  part  that  dealt  with  the  home  life 
of  the  hero,  as  the  maid  handed  her  Harold's 
box  of  flowers.  She  knew  they  were  roses  by 
the  length  of  the  box,  and  so  sure  was  she  that 
they  came  from  Harold,  that  she  was  not 
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anxious  to  see  the  card  of  the  donor.  She 
asked  the  maid  to  keep  them  in  a  cool  place 
and  put  them  in  a  vase  at  dinner  time.  Then 
tossing  the  book  aside,  she  thought  of  Harold. 

"He  is  a  little  too  impetuous,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "Why,  if  I  do  not  hold  him  back  he 
will  propose  before  I  go  to  Bar  Harbor.  I 
must  keep  him  in  reserve  until  I  see  how  my 
summer  goes.  He  is  too  easily  won.  There  is 
more  fun  playing  with  the  hard  heart  of  Char- 
ley. Then,  too,  I  like  the  way  Charley  shocks 
me  with  his  stories.  There's  too  much  Pris- 
cilla  about  Harold.  But  I  think  I  can  knock 
that  out  of  him.  I  am  glad  I  went  to  Florence. 
Harold  is  a  good-looking  fellow,  but  he  needs 
waking  up.  I  can  do  that,  I  think."  Confident 
of  her  powers  which  experience  had  justified, 
she  meditated  away  the  time  until  the  hour  for 
dinner.  As  she  dressed  she  laughed  and  talked 
to  herself  in  the  looking  glass.  She  became  a 
little  serious  when  she  thought  that  Harold 
might  love  like  D'Annunzio's  hero,  so  ardently 
and  so  passionately  that  the  fruits  of  her  win- 
ning might  be  a  fatality.  But  she  smiled  away 
her  slight  fear,  thinking  she  could  do  as  she  had 
often  done  before,  drop  him  if  she  grew  tired 
of  him. 

On  this  evening  she  waited  for  him  and  was 
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disappointed  because  he  did  not  come  so  early 
as  on  the  evening  before.  She  did  not  know 
that  Harold  had  worried  away  a  long  half  hour 
driving  near  Mrs.  Baxter's  house  so  that  he 
might  not  appear  too  anxious  to  see  her.  But 
his  greeting  was  all  she  could  desire,  for  she  saw 
in  his  glance  that  sad  happiness  which  Love 
makes  his  victims  believe  to  be  real  joy.  Again 
he  felt  the  same  thrill  when  he  touched  her 
hands;  again  he  felt  the  same  emotions  as 
when  he  sat  beside  her  in  the  hansom;  again 
he  heard  and  saw  the  play  at  the  theatre  with 
her  ears  and  eyes.  At  the  restaurant  he  again 
watched  her  with  his  persistent  gaze.  To-night 
he  ordered  a  cocktail,  and  the  Rhine  wine  cup 
had  given  way  to  an  iced  bottle  of  champagne. 
But  Harold  was  not  very  talkative.  The 
struggle  to  hold  back  what  he  wished  to  say, 
even  made  him  a  poor  listener. 

Seeing  him  more  taciturn  than  usual,  she 
asked  him,  "What  are  you  thinking  about  to- 
night?" 

"Shall  I  tell  you?" 
"Yes,  if  it  is  not  foolish." 
"I  was  thinking  of  the  emotion  of  love." 
"What  made  you  think  about  that  1" 
"In  the  play  to-night  love  made  the  heroine 
cruel  while  the  hero  was  driven  nearly  to  mad- 
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ness.  He  wished  to  die;  she  to  live.  But  the 
hero  ended  both  their  lives.  Why  do  the  poets 
and  play- writers  mingle  sorrow  and  joy  in  their 
love  ?  Why  did  Ward  Benton  try  to  show  that 
perfect  joy  can  come  only  in  death?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  like  poetry,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  think  of  that  idea.  I  began  to 
read  a  book  of  D'Annunzio's  to-day,  but  I  did 
not  finish  it,  and  I  won't  after  this  play  to- 
night." 

"What  was  the  book  called?" 

"  'The  Triumph  of  Death/  But,  Mr.  Har- 
vey, I  do  not  want  to  talk  any  more  on  this 
idea.  It's  too  horrible.  I  wish  we  had  stayed 
at  home  to-night  or  had  gone  instead  to  the 
roof  garden.  I  did  not  like  the  play  at  all." 
Then  she  added,  her  mood  suddenly  changing, 
"I  had  a  lovely  ride  with  Charley  Stuart  to- 
day. We  went  to  I  don't  know  where,  but  it 
was  fine." 

"Did  you  go  fast?" 

"Fast?  I  could  scarcely  breathe.  Charley 
is  one  of  the  kind  that  don't  care,  and  when 
there  were  no  police  about  he  put  on  full  speed 
and  away  we  flew.  I  thought  once  or  twice  we 
should  be  pounded  to  a  jelly.  Oh!  that's  the 
life!" 

"Then  you  have  no  fear?" 
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"No.    You  can't  go  too  fast  for  me." 

"I  am  glad  you  didn't  like  that  play,"  said 
Harold,  feeling  that  she  was  enjoying  the  little 
supper  more. 

"No.  I  don't  see  why  they  write  such  plays. 
I  am  having  a  much  better  time  here  with  you, 
Mr.  Harvey." 

This  she  said  with  such  a  cute,  wicked  glance, 
that  Harold  leaned  over  the  table  and  said, 
"You  must  not  call  me  'Mr.  Harvey'." 

"Well,  I  will  call  you  Harold.  But  you  must 
call  me  Madeline." 

Harold  raised  his  glass  of  champagne  and 
she  raised  hers,  and  they  both  drank  a  silent 
toast.  There  was  so  much  pleasure  in  the 
thought  of  calling  her  Madeline,  a  name  the 
three  syllables  of  which  floated  between  the 
four  letters  of  the  word  love,  that  he  deferred 
to  speak  it.  Sometimes  anticipation  is  more 
intoxicating  than  the  quaffing  of  the  wine 
itself.  Harold  felt  that  he  had  gained  an  en- 
trance into  her  life;  that  he  already  owned  a 
portion  of  her  heart.  He  looked  at  her  beauti- 
ful face  and  then  at  the  rose  on  her  breast.  He 
started;  for  it  was  the  one  from  which  he  had 
torn  a  portion  of  a  petal. 

"Why  did  you  wear  that  rose?"  he  asked. 

"All  the  roses  were  pretty,  Harold,  but  this 
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one  was  a  little  more  open  than  the  others. 
Why  do  you  ask?" 

"It  is  the  one  that  I  should  have  wished  you 
to  wear." 

He  then  told  her  why.  The  rose  appeared 
to  him  like  some  yielding  creature.  The  petals 
were  less  rigid  than  when  he  bought  the  roses, 
and  they  now  looked  to  him  like  little  out- 
stretched hands.  He  saw  in  this  flower  the 
heart  of  Madeline  which  as  it  opened  became 
more  beautiful,  more  fragrant. 

The  next  night  he  dined  at  the  Baxters'. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashton  had  been  invited  out.  A 
party  of  three  therefore  sat  down  at  a  table 
richly  set  with  silver,  cut  glass  and  fine  china. 
Harold  thought  that  Madeline  was  a  living 
counterpart  of  one  of  the  beautiful  figures  on 
a  piece  of  Dresden  china.  Her  cousin  with  her 
full  face,  lazy  blue  eyes,  plump  cheeks  and 
double  chin,  reminded  him  of  a  short  round 
piece  of  Satsuma.  He  did  not  blame  Mr. 
Baxter  for  having  business  engagements  in 
Boston  and  Baltimore  which  kept  him  absent 
from  home  most  of  the  time.  He  sympathized 
with  him  all  the  more  after  he  heard  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter talk  about  her  children  and  complain  about 
almost  everything.  After  dinner  coffee  was 
served  in  the  adjoining  parlor,  and  what  she 
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had  forgotten  to  lament  about  in  the  dining 
room,  she  complained  over  here.  On  the  back- 
ground of  her  complaints,  however,  a  remark  of 
Madeline's  would  flash  and  die  out  like  a  wan- 
dering meteor.  But  a  voice  filled  with  tears 
and  calling  "Mamma"  put  a  good  large  period 
to  Mrs.  Baxter's  lamentations.  It  awoke  feel- 
ings of  affection  in  her  maternal  bosom,  and  she 
quickly  excused  herself.  Caressing  words 
growing  louder  as  she  reached  the  second 
story,  were  heard  by  Harold,  which  gradually 
grew  muffled  as  the  bed-room  door  closed  with 
a  soft  push. 

"Now  you  see  why  I  hate  relations,"  said 
Madeline  to  Harold  when  they  were  left  alone. 
"Her  husband  though  is  fine.  I'm  sure  you 
would  like  him.  He  is  fond  of  clubs,  cards, 
wine,  and — everything.  He  is  going  to  meet 
us  in  Boston." 

"I  guess  Baxter  is  all  right,"  laughed 
Harold. 

"In  Boston  we  shall  hear  him  complain.  I 
guess  married  life  is  a  happy  state,  but  you 
don't  find  it  here.  Oh!  it's  great  to  be  young 
and  free,  isn't  it?" 

"Do  you  really  believe  that?" 

"In  a  way,  yes.  But  come,  let  me  play  some- 
thing to  you  and  cheer  you  up  a  bit." 
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She  played  a  light  two-step,  but  still  Harold 
remained  depressed.  The  fact  that  this  was 
his  last  night  with  her  weighed  upon  his  heart. 
He  tried  to  conform  to  her  mood,  but  he  could 
not,  and  he  asked  her  not  to  play.  She  looked 
at  him,  and  thinking  she  recognized  from  the 
intense  look  in  his  eyes  what  was  in  his  mind, 
she  chose  a  slightly  reclining  chair.  Her 
resolution  of  the  afternoon  before  to  hold  him 
back  vanished,  and  giving  him  a  glance  which 
she  alone  knew  how  to  give,  she  said,  "Now 
talk  to  me,  Harold." 

Her  graceful  pose,  her  fascinating  glance, 
her  beautiful  color  and  the  careless  and  yet 
seductive  tones  of  her  voice,  the  enticing  way 
of  her  pouting  voluptuous  lips,  all  these  things 
so  intoxicated  Harold  that  he  could  no  longer 
restrain  his  passion.  It  was  like  an  invitation 
to  love.  He  remained  silent  for  several  mo- 
ments, and  on  the  wings  of  that  silence  he  felt 
that  his  fevered  heart  was  at  last  flying  toward 
a  cool  mountain  of  peace.  It  was  as  if  the  cord 
of  restraint  which  for  the  last  three  days  had 
bound  him,  had  been  completely  broken  by  the 
last  appearance  of  this  beautiful  girl.  He  felt 
as  if  he  were  floating  through  an  unknown 
world  with  that  dreamlike  emotion  of  falling, 
falling,  through  space. 
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"I  will  talk  to  you,  Madeline,"  he  said,  lean- 
ing toward  her.  "I  have  more  to  say  to  you 
than  my  words  can  express.  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  you  about  something  that  will  affect 
both  our  lives.  Since  I  first  met  you  I  have  felt 
a  burning  passion  in  my  heart  to  hold  you  in 
my  arms,  to  call  you  mine.  I  have  loved,  but 
never  before  so  fiercely,  so — yes,  tempestuously 
as  I  love  you. 

"No;  do  not  stop  me,  Madeline,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  have  passed  three  of  the  happiest 
evenings  of  my  life  with  you.  That  happiness 
will  be  but  the  dawn  of  a  more  perfect  joy  if 
you  can  pass  the  other  days  of  my  life  with  me. 
You  do  not  know,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
I  love  you.  But  you  among  all  the  other  girls 
I  have  met  are  the  first  to  hear  these  solemn 
words.  Madeline,  I  will  love  the  things  that 
you  love,  I  will  do  anything,  yes,  everything, 
to  possess  you!" 

"Harold,"  she  said  with  slight  emotion,  not 
of  love,  but  of  the  glory  in  her  triumph,  "I  do 
not  know  what  to  say.  Don't  you  think  you 
are  a  little  hasty?  I  do  not  want  to  tie  myself 
down  with  an  engagement.  I  can't  say  cno' 
to  your  loving  appeal.  Let  me  be  free  for— 
let  us  say,  a  year.  We  can  love  each  other — not 
too  ardently "  she  cutely  added,  gently 
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pushing  away  his  face — "But  I  won't  call  my- 
self yours  until  the  end  of  that  time.  Is  not 
that  a  fair  request?" 

"At  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  marry  me?" 

"Yes;  that  is,  if  neither  of  us  has  changed 
in  that  time." 

"Then  I  will  wait,"  he  said,  burying  his  face 
in  her  bosom.  She  felt  his  arms  tightly  grasp- 
ing her  and  heard  him  breathing  roughly  in 
his  throat.  A  moment  after  he  imprinted  a 
long  lingering  kiss  upon  her  lips  that  made  her 
gasp  when  he  released  her. 

"My  God!  She  is  mine!"  he  cried  so  loudly 
within  himself  on  the  way  to  the  club  that  he 
thought  the  driver  of  his  hansom  had  surely 
heard  him.  His  overcharged  emotions  had 
burst  their  bounds  with  the  fury  of  a  fresh- 
charged  bomb.  The  strong  fortress  of  his  self- 
control  had  been  shattered,  and  his  desires  had 
rushed  in  and  taken  the  citadel.  The  joy  of 
his  love  so  flashed  from  his  face  that  his  club 
friends  asked  what  good  fortune  had  come 
to  him. 

"Nothing  has  happened,  but  something 
will,"  he  cried.  He  called  the  waiter  and  gave 
the  order,  "Champagne,  until  the  last  one  of 
us  cries  'enough!' ' 
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On  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  Priscilla 
had  mailed  him  a  picture  of  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  art  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
Titian's  masterpiece  in  the  Academy  at 
Venice. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

It  takes  days  for  the  joy  of  triumph  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  calm  of  every  day  life.  The 
first  month  of  his  secret  compact  with  Madeline 
was  to  Harold  a  month  of  perfect  satisfaction. 
He  knew  that  Madeline  had  many  admirers. 
To  think  that  he  had  won  her  in  the  short  space 
of  three  days  flattered  his  pride.  The  condi- 
tion that  she  had  imposed  upon  him  could  not 
weaken  his  faith  in  the  belief  that  in  a  year  she 
would  become  his  wife,  and  at  first  his  happy 
spirits  flowed  along  unchecked.  He  could  not 
understand  why  letter-writing  to  Priscilla  had 
become  more  difficult.  His  first  letter  to  her 
after  his  proposal  to  Madeline  had  been  rewrit- 
ten many  times  before  he  mailed  it.  Even  then 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  told  her. 
He  had  usually  been  very  frank  with  her,  but 
he  reasoned  with  himself  that  Priscilla  had  been 
silent  about  her  engagement  to  Ward,  then 
why  should  he  tell  her  about  himself  and  Made- 
line ?  He  could  not  believe  that  Priscilla  would 
refuse  a  proposal  made  to  her  by  Ward  Ben- 
ton.  And  now  the  suggestions  made  by  his 
old  self  of  what  he  ought  to  do  were  smothered 
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by  the  ever-ready  reasons  proposed  by  the  new 
self  that  was  fast  beginning  to  rule  him.  Un- 
der the  domination  of  this  ruler  he  seemed  to 
feel  the  freshness  of  perfect  freedom.  Then 
there  was  untrammelled  joy  in  knowing  that 
he  had  won  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen, 
that  she  was  all  his,  and  that,  as  he  thought, 
she  loved  him.  The  check  of  Success,  drawn 
to  the  order  of  Pride,  is  a  great  and  satisfying 
asset  to  any  heart. 

But  it  required  only  two  months  of  summer 
to  prove  to  him  that  there  was  something 
tainted  in  the  gift  of  success.  He  made  two 
visits  to  Bar  Harbor.  On  his  first  visit  of  only 
two  days  he  learned  that  besides  a  nervous  and 
fretful  nature,  Mr.  Ashton  had  a  most  violent 
temper.  He  had  reluctantly  witnessed  a  quar- 
rel between  him  and  Mrs.  Ashton.  The  little 
disputes  between  his  foster  parents  at  home 
had  ended  with  a  concession  either  from  one  or 
the  other.  But  in  this  instance  among  his  par- 
ents-in-law that  were  to  be,  Harold  saw  Mr. 
Ashton  in  a  terrible  rage  leave  Bar  Harbor. 
Madeline,  however,  smoothed  away  the  un- 
pleasant effects  of  this  episode.  His  second 
visit  of  only  a  few  days  brought  a  shock  which 
shook  his  trust  in  Madeline  to  the  very  founda- 
tions. He  then  listened  to  a  quarrel  between 
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Madeline  and  her  mother.  The  impudent, 
scornful  and  vindictive  manner  in  which  she, 
the  girl  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  his  wife, 
abused  her  mother,  aroused  in  Harold  intense 
resentment.  Her  argument  afterwards  in 
which  she  tried  to  justify  herself  by  saying,  "In 
this  age,  Harold,  we  children  must  teach  our 
parents  what  they  are  to  expect  from  us,"  so 
enraged  Harold  that  he  spoke  words  that  stung 
her  like  a  lash.  But  she  did  not  shrink,  and 
knowing  well  the  art  of  regaining  lost  affection 
by  being  more  loving,  she  won  his  forgiveness. 

The  picture  of  Madeline  that  his  imagin- 
ation had  painted  to  himself  had  turned  out  to 
be  incongruous  with  his  daily  life.  The  true  pic- 
ture he  could  not  change,  but  he  could  alter  his 
life.  And  he  did.  To  his  business  he  was  more 
faithful  than  to  himself.  His  club  for  poor 
young  men  was  left  more  and  more  to  the  care 
of  his  manager.  He  indulged  in  late  dinners. 
He  plunged  into  various  forms  of  dissipation. 
In  fact  he  led  a  life  which  he  would  have  de- 
spised four  months  ago.  During  the  summer 
months  he  wrote  her  many  letters,  but  her 
replies  did  not  satisfy  the  craving  hunger  of 
his  heart  for  love. 

But  what  of  Madeline?  Her  summer  was 
one  long  pleasure.  New  hearts  were  touched 
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and  won  and  then  relentlessly  dropped.  In 
her  nature  there  seemed  to  be  an  evil  spirit 
which  rejoiced  in  seeing  love  bloom  and  wither 
under  the  imperious  power  of  her  beauty.  On 
her  lips  there  was  a  smile  that  seemed  to  be 
true,  but  her  heart  was  dead  to  true  love.  Her 
one  end  in  life  was  to  win  the  love  of  those  who 
admired  her.  But  in  her  game  of  winning 
hearts  she  never  fell  into  the  abyss  of  wrong. 
In  Harold  she  found  a  love  warmer  and  more 
intense  than  that  which  others  gave  her.  She 
played  with  his  love  longer  than  she  did  with 
that  of  others,  but  of  even  that  she  tired  in  the 
end.  Although  he  felt  her  indifference,  still 
he  would  not  acknowledge  that  she  was  grow- 
ing cold.  On  the  day  he  rebuked  her  for  her 
impudence  to  her  mother  her  heart  did  soften, 
but  it  was  only  momentarily. 

They  were  out  driving,  and  she  asked  him, 
"Harold,  why  did  you  choose  me  from  among 
your  other  girl  friends?" 

"Because,  Madeline,  I  never  loved  them  as 
I  love  you." 

"Yes.  But  there  is  Priscilla.  At  school  she 
was  loved  by  everyone.  There  was  no  better 
girl  than  Priscilla." 

"She  is  my  sister." 

"Yes;  but  you  could  marry  a  foster-sister." 
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"But,  Madeline,  I  am  not  worthy  of  Pris- 
cilla." 

"Ha!  ha!"  she  laughed  lightly,  "then  you 
are—" 

"I  mean,"  he  interrupted,  "that  Priscilla 
could  love  only  a  man  with  high  conceptions,  a 
fellow  like  Ward  Benton." 

"Well,  I  suppose  that  is  so."  She  paused 
a  moment  and  then  said,  "You  must  not  scold 
me  again,  Harold."  She  ran  her  hand  along 
his  arm  and  touched  his  hand  which  was  free 
and  which  was  resting  upon  his  knee.  Then 
looking  at  him  with  one  of  her  most  winning 
glances,  she  asked,  "Will  you?" 

What  man  could  resist  such  a  charming 
temptress? 

She  kept  the  letters  he  wrote  her  and  some- 
times re-read  them.  A  portion  of  each  was 
the  history  of  his  emotions  which  were  some- 
times happy,  at  other  times  sad. 

June  28th :  "Does  not  the  knowledge  of  this 
secret  which  is  all  our  own,  fill  you  with  a 
strange  sense  of  joy?  Do  you  not  like  to  think 
that,  bound  up  in  this  secret,  are  two  vows, 
which  shall  finally  unite  our  bodies,  our  hearts, 
and  our  souls,  into  one?  Now  you  have  some- 
one to  whom  you  can  flee,  someone  on  whom 
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you  can  rest  your  thoughts,  after  a  weary 
day.  What  a  thrill  of  pleasure  it  gives  me 
to  know  that  there  is  a  heart  that  beats  in 
rhythm  with  mine." 

July  1st:  "In  two  long  days  I  shall  behold 
my  loved  one's  face.  I  shall  see  those  eyes 
that  pierce  my  soul.  I  shall  see  those  lips  that 
once  I  kissed.  I  wonder  if  you  are  as  anxious 
to  see  me  as  I  am  to  see  you?  Do  you  lie  awake 
at  night  and  think  of  me,  as  I  do  of  you?  Do 
you  dream  of  me  in  your  future,  as  I  do  of  you? 
I  love  you,  Madeline!  Oh,  that  you  loved  me 
with  the  same  fervor,  with  the  same  burning 
passion!" 

July  6th:  "The  two  days  passed — Oh!  too 
quickly — with  you,  my  darling!  Time,  with 
you,  lost  its  minutes  and  hours,  and  was 
counted  only  by  your  words,  your  smiles,  your 
loving  looks.  It  was  but  yesterday  we  said 
'good-by';  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  days  have 
passed.  Madeline,  did  not  the  parting  give 
you  acute  pain?  It  seemed  to  me  like  tearing 
apart  a  newly-healed  wound.  How  beautiful 
you  were  I  How  happy  I  am  to  think  that  some 
day  you  will  be  mine." 
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July  9th:  "While  I  was  with  you,  we  were 
too  successful  in  disguising  our  love  for  each 
other.  I  think  we  played  our  part  too  well. 
We  should  have  been  more  affectionate  when 
we  were  alone.  It  was  cruel  in  you  not  to  let 
me  kiss  oftener  those  lips  which  always  tempt 
me.  Oh,  Madeline,  must  we  conform  strictly 
to  our  contract?  I  love  you,  but  I  feel  that  I 
must  possess  you  by  a  stronger  assurance  than 
pen  and  paper  can  furnish." 

July  llth:  "I  sent  you  this  morning,  some 
flowers — poor  violets — that  breathe  the  eternal 
springtime  of  my  affection.  If  they  could 
speak,  you  would  hear  them  say,  'We  are  timid 
and  modest  because  of  love.  To-morrow  we 
die,  but  we  hope  we  shall  have  made  you  happy 
meanwhile/  And  if  I  were  they,  Madeline,  I 
should  add  three  words,  words  that  come  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart — I  love  you  I'5 

July  13th:  "Can  you  not  show  me  in  your 
letters  the  beautiful  loving  girl  whom  I  have 
chosen?  Your  letters  interest  me.  Everything 
you  do  interests  me.  But  please  send  me  a 
letter  breathing  your  love  for  me  with  some 
faint  assurance  that  will  tell  me  that  you  think 
of  me  when  you  do  not  write.  The  blood 
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would  leap  through  my  veins,  with  the  receipt 
of  such  a  letter,  as  it  did  your  last  night  in  New 
York  when  I  gave  you  my  first  kiss.  I  fear 
there  are  other  men  who  are  enjoying  you  with 
their  eyes,  who  are  listening  to  your  bright 
words  and  laughter.  I  hate  to  think  that 
others  monopolize  your  time  which  ought  to  be 
wholly  mine.  Selfish?  Yes,  I  am  selfish. 
Jealous?  Yes;  jealous  too." 

July  16th:  "Who  is  this  Mr.  Turner,  about 
whom  you  write?  I  know  I  should  never  like 
him.  I  feel  now  as  if  I  hated  him — but  I  shall 
see  him  in  August.  I  shall  then  quietly  exult 
over  him ;  for  I  have  your  heart,  even  if  he  now 
has  your  time.  Please  love  me  a  little  more  in 
your  letters,  Madeline.  Please  tell  me  how 
your  heart  feels  toward  me.  Let  your  'I  love 
you'  be  my  daily  bread." 

July  21st:  "Last  night  I  saw  you,  Made- 
line, I  held  you  in  my  arms.  I  kissed  you. 
You  were  real  and  you  whispered,  'I  love  you5 
— but  it  was  only  a  dream.  Oh!  that  I  might 
know  the  elements  that  produced  that  illusion! 
the  condition  of  mind  necessary  to  cause  that 
thrill  of  tantalizing  pleasure !  I  would  study  to 
produce  again  that  shadowy  vision.  I  would 
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try  to  work  myself  again  into  that  state  of 
rapture." 

July  27th:  "I  still  love  you,  only  you.  I 
hope  you  still  love  me.  I  think  of  you  always. 
The  first  of  August  I  shall  see  you  again.  I 
shall  once  more  draw  from  the  spring  refresh- 
ing waters  which  will  renew  my  thirsty  heart." 

August  9th:  "Back  again  at  the  office,  but 
rejuvenated.  I  work  with  an  easier  mind. 
My  few  days  with  you  have  made  my  love 
fresher,  more  vigorous,  and  more  indelible. 
Madeline,  please  write  to  me,  as  I  implored 
you  to  do.  Write  me  words  that  will  burn  my 
heart;  for  all  fires  will  die  unless  they  are  fed." 

August  13th:  "When  I  was  with  you  did 
you  not  thrill  when  we  were  alone  resting  be- 
neath the  trees?  Oh!  Madeline,  let  us  break 
our  contract.  Was  it  you  or  I  who  made  the 
request  for  more  kisses?  The  consummation 
of  holding  you  on  my  lap  with  my  arms  twined 
about  you  nearly  overwhelmed  me.  Was  it 
you  or  I  who  asked  for  more  kisses  ?  My  recol- 
lections are  confused  of  that  blissful  moment." 

August  16th:    "Have  you  not  known  me 
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long  enough  to  trust  me?  I  want  you  so  much, 
Madeline,  that  I  will  do  anything  you  ask. 
Let  us  shorten  our  contract.  I  want  you  to 
be  with  me  always.  I  want  to  live  with  you,  for 
you,  in  you,  without  thought  of  yesterday  or 
tomorrow.  I  want  to  enjoy  the  present  with 
you,  with  no  bonds  to  hold  me  but  you.  I  want 
to  be  lost  in  you,  to  be  hidden  in  your  very 
being — always.  Oh!  Write  me  that  you  will 
soon  be  mine.  Give  me  love  for  love." 

August  19th:  "Madeline,  you  are  cruel. 
You  are  cruel  in  tormenting  me  with  your  let- 
ters of  indifference.  Do  you  so  soon  forget  the 
days  we  spent  together?  You  never  refer  to 
them.  Oh!  that  you  might  know  the  words  I 
should  like  to  see  written !  Please  be  more  lov- 
ing when  I  am  absent ;  more  as  you  are  when 
I  am  near  you." 

August  21st;  "1  send  you  to-day  Shelley's 
love  poems.  Please  read  them  carefully,  then 
write  me.  Madeline,  can  you  not  write  me 
those  three  words  which  I  want  to  see?" 

August  26th:  "I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Miss  Murray.  We  talked  about  you. 
What  a  difference  between  the  quiet  woods  and 
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the  noisy  hotel  at  Bar  Harbor!  Do  you  not 
think  that  it  would  be  bliss  to  live  together  in  a 
camp  with  no  one  near  us,  to  see  only  ourselves 
for  days,  for  weeks?" 

September  1st:  "You  do  not  like  Miss 
Murray?  She  is  Priscilla's  dearest  friend. 
She  has  suffered  severely,  you  know,  both  in 
health  and  spirits,  and  is  therefore  greatly  to  be 
pitied.  Do  not  write  such  bitter  things  about 
so  sweet  a  character." 


September  8th:  "It  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  meet  you  and  your  mother  at  the 
station  on  the  fifteenth.  I  am  sorry  you  will 
remain  in  New  York  only  a  few  hours.  How- 
ever I  will  try  to  get  to  Chicago  sometime  this 
month." 

There  were  times,  however,  when  his  heart 
which  ached  for  someone  to  soothe  and  love  it, 
received  solace.  Priscilla's  letters  breathed  a 
sadness  that  seemed  to  resemble  his  own.  In 
one  of  them  she  had  asked  him  to  visit  her  old 
friend  Caroline  Murray  whose  family  had 
taken  a  camp  in  the  Adirondacks.  Caroline 
had  always  been  a  favorite  of  Harold's,  but 
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since  his  proposal  to  Madeline  Ashton,  a  feel- 
ing something  like  shame  came  over  him 
when  he  saw  anyone  whom  Priscilla  loved.  He 
decided  to  visit  Caroline,  and  spend  a  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  with  her  in  the  pure  fresh 
pine  woods.  He  found  her  still  convalescing 
from  a  terrible  attack  of  diptheria.  Although 
her  delicate  face  looked  drawn,  he  was  glad  to 
see  the  old  sparkle  in  her  deep  blue  eyes. 
There  was  a  fascination  in  watching  the  move- 
ment of  her  thin  hands,  and  he  thought  her 
touch  was  so  gentle  that  it  seemed  as  if  she 
feared  to  leave  a  part  of  her  vitality  upon  what- 
ever object  her  fingers  came  in  contact  with,  as 
butterflies  leave  the  shining  dust  of  their  wings. 
He  was  also  glad  to  learn  that  her  spirit  which 
had  been  crushed  by  the  death  of  her  sister, 
caused  by  the  same  disease,  had  regained  its 
former  buoyancy. 

The  first  evening  of  his  stay  in  the  camp  he 
sat  late  with  her  before  a  blazing  fire  talking 
about  Priscilla.  Caroline's  parents  had  retired 
and  as  the  two  old  friends  sat  near  each  other, 
they  seemed  to  see  in  the  flames  of  the  burning 
logs  pictures  that  brought  back  happy  recol- 
lections. He  experienced  unusual  delight  in 
telling  her  about  Florence  and  the  impression 
which  the  beautiful  city  had  made  upon  his 
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family.  He  praised  his  friend  Ward  Benton, 
and  although  many  times  he  approached  the 
subject  of  Madeline's  visit,  he  did  not  talk 
about  it. 

"Yes,  we  all  enjoyed  Florence,"  he  said, 
"but  the  mediaeval  spirit  which  dwells  in  the 
Villa  Malatesta  and  which  has  stirred  up  strife 
in  many  families,  has  broken  up  ours." 

"In  what  way?" 

"Why,  Caroline,  I  suppose  we  have  lost 
Priscilla.  Ward  Benton  has  captured  her." 

"Oh,  no,  Harold!  I  know  Priscilla  too  well 
to  believe  that.  She  has  not  told  me,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  she  only  admires  him.  She  does 
not  love  him." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  he  asked  thought- 
fully. "But  whom  does  she  love?" 

"I  do  not  know.  She  always  esteemed  you. 
But  tell  me  how  did  Madeline  Ashton  happen 
to  call  upon  you  in  Florence?" 

"What  do  you  know  about  her?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"I  know  enough  to  know  that  Priscilla 
would  never  invite  her.  There  is  only  one 
thing  good  and  true  about  that  girl,  her  beauty. 
How  did  she  happen  to  visit  you?" 

To  hear  this  from  a  girl  whose  nature  re- 
sembled Priscilla's,  entered  like  a  knife  into 
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Harold's  heart.  He  swallowed  his  resentment 
with  difficulty  and  answered,  "She  telegraphed 
us  that  she  was  coming.  But,  Caroline,  what 
do  you  know  about  Madeline  Ashton?" 

His  tone  although  disguised  could  not  hide 
his  feeling,  and  Caroline  thought  a  moment  be- 
fore she  made  her  reply.  "Can  he  love  that 
girl?"  she  asked  herself.  "Is  that  the  reason 
why  Priscilla's  letters  were  not  as  cheerful  as 
they  used  to  be?"  She  said  aloud,  "Nothing, 
Harold ;  she  was  bold  at  school.  I  suppose  we 
girls  were  jealous  of  her  beauty." 

During  the  rest  of  his  stay  neither  again  re- 
ferred to  her. 

This  visit  brought  to  the  surface  his  better 
nature,  and  it  began  to  reason  with  him.  He 
began  to  think  now  that  Madeline  was  not  the 
kind  of  a  girl  that  his  foster-mother  had  taught 
him  would  make  a  good  wife.  Sometimes  he 
thought  of  his  real  mother  whose  life  had  been 
sacrificed  in  giving  him  his  life;  the  mother 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  upon  whom  his 
mind  had  loved  to  dwell  in  the  last  few  years. 
He  felt,  he  knew,  that  she  could  not  have  been 
like  Madeline.  Then  comparisons  were  made 
between  the  girl  he  had  chosen  to  be  his  wife 
and  Priscilla.  Doubts  grim  and  sombre,  doubts 
of  his  own  nearly  crushed  him.  His  better  na- 
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ture  would  then  ask  questions.  "In  your  wish 
to  possess  this  girl  with  her  voluptuous  beauty 
have  you  not  forgotten  the  womanly  qualities 
of  a  good  wife?  Have  not  your  passions 
dominated  your  better  nature?  Have  you 
thoughtfully  weighed  the  consequences  of  your 
impulsive  resolution?  Does  not  Madeline  lack 
the  qualifications  you  wish  to  see  in  a  wife?" 

These  questions  had  been  too  bold  and 
Harold  silenced  them  by  saying,  "I  know  that 
she  lacks  many  of  the  qualities  I  should  wish 
to  see.  But  Madeline  can  learn,  and  I  will 
teach  her.  No  one  understands  Madeline  as  I 
do.  To  love  her,  to  allow  my  eyes  to  dwell 
upon  her  until  her  image  is  reflected  in  my  soul, 
to  hold  her  in  my  arms,  to  weave  my  fingers 
in  hers,  to  feel  the  flow  of  love  from  palm  to 
palm,  to  press  her  lips  with  mine,  to  feel  her 
gentle  warm  breath  upon  my  face,  to  do  these 
things  is  to  me,  true  blessedness."  Then  his 
better  nature  would  become  enraged  and  call 
out,  "You  are  mad!  That  is  sensual  pleasure. 
That  dies.  What  about  the  lasting  virtues? 
The  things  which  will  always  endure?"  And 
Harold  would  reply  even  if  he  could  not  con- 
vince himself,  "Madeline  will  develop  these  vir- 
tues so  that  she  will  reach  a  higher  plane  even 
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if  she  cannot  rise  to  the  one  on  which  Priscilla 
lives." 

It  is  easier  to  build  a  new  city  than  to  rebuild 
a  character  already  formed. 

He  would  sometimes  recall  Ward  Benton's 
words.  "A  thing  to  be  lasting,  Harold,  must 
be  true."  He  remembered  that  this  had  been 
said  after  he  had  shown  him  Madeline's  pic- 
ture. And  then  he  remembered  that,  after  he 
had  lunched  with  Madeline  and  was  looking 
with  Priscilla  and  Ward  at  Florence  from  the 
villa,  he  said,  "Harold,  you  will  never  learn 
what  is  true."  After  his  visit  to  Caroline 
Murray  when  he  learned  the  reason  of  Pris- 
cilla's  silence  in  regard  to  Ward  Benton,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  although  Ward 
loved  the  true,  he  had  lost.  "I  may  not  have 
loved  the  true,"  he  said  to  himself  with  a  smile, 
"but  I  have  won."  Although  he  had  won  he 
felt  that  he  was  no  happier  than  his  friend, 
and  he  wrote  him  a  letter  explaining  that  he 
thought  Fate  had  more  to  do  with  our  lives 
than  she  was  given  credit  for.  He  asked  Ward 
if  his  opinions  had  changed.  And  then  he 
would  wonder  why  Priscilla  had  not  loved 
Ward.  "Whom  does  she  love?"  he  would  ask 
himself.  "Can  it  be  that  she  thinks  of  me  as 
Caroline  says?  Does  she  love  me?" 
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Then  he  seemed  happy  as  he  recalled  a  sweet 
little  girl,  playing  and  singing  with  her  dolls 
and  toys  from  morning  till  night.  "She  was 
as  good  and  happy  a  little  soul  as  ever,  ever 
lived,"  he  said  to  himself.  Then  he  recalled 
her  a  few  years  later,  a  maiden,  carrying  her 
books  to  school,  still  singing  and  now  begin- 
ning to  help  her  mother  in  little  household  du- 
ties. He  recalled  her  a  few  years  later 
developing  into  a  young,  graceful  and  loving 
girl,  studying  music,  cheering  and  brightening 
the  home  and  lightening  still  more  her  mother's 
household  cares.  As  he  thought  of  her  he  took 
the  photograph  of  Titian's  masterpiece  she  had 
sent  him  from  Venice — The  Transfiguration  of 
the  Madonna.  He  looked  at  the  picture  of  the 
mighty  Madonna  whose  womanhood  is  por- 
trayed in  colors  as  Beatrice's  womanhood  is 
portrayed  in  Dante's  words.  He  thought  he 
saw  in  that  expression  of  true  womanhood  the 
girl  who  sang  when  others  were  gloomy,  who 
warmed  and  bound  the  family  circle  closer  by 
her  virtues  and  loves,  who  lovingly  admin- 
istered to  his  wants,  who  nursed  him  when  he 
was  ill.  "Oh!  Ilia,  Ilia!"  he  would  say  to  him- 
self, "Why  am  I  not  worthy  enough  to  love 
you?" 


CHAPTER  XIX 

While  pain  and  pleasure  ruled  from  time  to 
time  in  Harold's  heart  during  the  summer 
months,  he  never  swerved  from  his  duty  to 
business.  Although  some  mornings  his  mind 
was  clouded,  it  never  lost  its  capacity  to  attend 
to  his  affairs.  This  peculiar  quality  of  the 
mind  which  sometimes  works  when  conscious- 
ness is  not  quite  awake,  had  in  Harold's  case 
decided  questions  with  such  boldness  and 
accuracy  that  when  he  became  fully  aware  of 
what  he  had  done,  he  was  surprised  at  his  own 
cleverness.  Near  the  end  of  summer  oppor- 
tunities were  offered  to  his  company  which 
promised  most  fruitful  returns.  But  the 
bank's  capital  was  too  small  to  undertake  fur- 
ther expansion.  As  his  company  did  not  wish 
to  take  an  active  member  in  the  firm,  they  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  taking  in  a  silent 
partner. 

On  a  murky  day  near  the  first  of  August, 
Albert  Watkins  with  his  aunt  returned  home. 
His  collar  and  clothes  drooped  under  the 
effects  of  a  hot  day,  but  nothing  could  wilt  his 
determination  to  actively  engage  in  business. 
He  sought  Harold  and  pleaded  with  him  to 
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suggest  something  in  which  he  could  work  and 
prove  himself  to  be  a  man  with  a  purpose.  To 
hear  Albert  talk  about  what  a  life  should  be,  to 
see  him  with  his  same  good  face  lit  up  by  the 
same  old  smile,  now  deeper  and  more  reason- 
able, made  Harold  look  with  wonderment  at 
the  change  wrought  in  his  friend  who  had  been 
the  object  of  so  many  jests  in  Morristown. 
After  he  introduced  him  to  his  partner  he  was 
still  more  surprised  to  hear  him  talk  on  finan- 
cial affairs.  Mr.  Chandler  liked  his  honest 
manner,  and  told  Harold  he  believed  Albert 
would  be  a  good  addition  to  the  company. 
Albert's  anxiety  to  enter  business  did  the  rest, 
and  an  agreement  was  brought  about  by 
which  Mr.  Albert  Watkins  became  a  silent 
partner,  not,  however,  until  after  Albert  had 
gone  carefully  over  the  books  and  had  learned 
how  each  member  of  the  firm  stood  financially. 
On  the  day  the  papers  were  signed  the  new 
partner  and  Harold  left  the  office  together. 
"Albert,"  said  Harold,  "it  seems  to  me  for  a 
good  many  years  you  have  been  masquerading 
through  life.  You  seem  to  have  a  good  idea 
of  banking.  When  did  you  get  it?" 

"Well,  Harold,  in  managing  my  stable  and 
estate  I  learned  that  in  order  to  keep  out  of 
trouble  my  assets  should  always  be  more 
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than  my  liabilities.     Priscilla  did  the  rest." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  my  old  spirit  was  sleeping  away  in 
my  fat  body  and  she  woke  it  up." 

The  month  of  September  flew  by  and  the 
day  for  the  Hoyts'  arrival  approached.  It  pro- 
voked Harold  to  see  Albert  so  eager  for  this 
day,  not  that  he  was  less  glad,  but  he  felt  that 
Albert  was  taking  something  away  from  him 
which  had  been  his  own.  He  was  still  more 
provoked  when  Albert  suggested  surprising 
Priscilla  by  giving  her  a  fine  turnout.  "I  will 
give  her  a  pair  of  horses,  and  you  can  buy  a  fine 
basket  phaeton,"  he  said.  These  surprises  for 
his  sister  he  had  always  considered  as  his  privi- 
lege, and  to  see  them  usurped  by  another 
aroused  in  Harold  his  slight  indignation.  But 
Albert  too  had  his  grievances  against  Harold. 
He  thought  his  partner  spent  too  much  time  at 
the  club.  The  careless  manner  in  which  the 
society  for  poor  young  men  was  run  lessened 
Albert's  admiration  for  Harold's  capabilities. 
Then,  too,  Albert  did  not  like  Mr.  Charles 
Stuart  who  took  more  liberties  in  Harold's  of- 
fice than  he,  a  member  of  the  firm,  dared  to 
take. 

The  day  finally  came  when  the  big  liner  was 
to  arrive  at  her  dock.  Although  the  boat  was 
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not  due  to  arrive  until  nine  o'clock,  Albert  in- 
sisted upon  being  at  the  wharf  at  seven.  Har- 
old could  not  allow  him  to  see  him  less 
desirous  than  he  of  meeting  his  family,  and 
they  went  together.  As  the  boat  crept  slowly 
into  her  mooring  Harold  was  disappointed  to 
find  himself  back  of  Albert  who  had  succeeded 
in  crowding  his  way  to  the  guard  ropes.  It 
was  Albert  who  cried  first,  "There  she  is!" 
And  he  expressed  so  much  joy  at  seeing  Pris- 
cilla  that  Harold  was  ashamed  of  his  own  less 
vociferous  enthusiasm.  At  the  sight  of  Har- 
old Mrs.  Hoyt's  upper  lip  trembled  and  she 
was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  two  tears  trembled 
on  her  eyelashes.  Mr.  Hoyt  said  he  felt  a 
lump  in  his  throat,  at  being  once  more  in  his 
native  country.  He  grasped  Harold  in  his 
arms  as  if  he  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Priscilla  looked  as  sweet  and  lovely  as  ever. 
As  he  kissed  her  and  looked  into  her  eyes 
he  thought  he  could  read  that  she  knew  his 
secret.  As  she  looked  at  him  she  felt  that  there 
was  something  which  separated  him  from  her, 
something  which  had  not  been  between  them 
when  they  were  at  Florence.  But  no  one 
seemed  more  overjoyed  at  their  home-coming 
than  Albert,  and  he  proudly  said  when  he  saw 
them  on  the  train,  "I  should  like  to  go  out  to 
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Morristown  with  you,  but  I  must  be  at  the 
bank."  Priscilla  thought  that  there  was  an  air 
of  dignity  about  him  that  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

The  twin  oaks  which  looked  like  sentinels  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hoyts'  drive,  seemed  to  nod 
a  welcome  home,  and  even  the  long  three- 
storied  house  with  its  varnished  oak  and  plas- 
ter walls  seemed  to  smile  upon  its  old  inmates 
as  they  were  greeted  by  old  Ellen,  the  cook, 
and  the  butler  Charles.  Inside,  Harold  and 
Albert  had  vied  with  one  another  in  floral 
decorations.  After  a  good  "Oh!  this  is  finel" 
it  did  not  take  Mrs.  Hoyt  many  minutes  to  go 
into  the  library.  Without  taking  off  her  hat 
she  settled  herself  into  her  old  comfortable 
chair  and  said,  "You  will  never  get  me  to  leave 
Morristown  again.  I  am  done  with  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  forever. 
Come  over  here,  Harold,  and  let  me  look  at 
you!  I  have  not  had  a  good  chance  in  all  the 
flurry  of  getting  here  to  say,  'How  are  you?' 
Well,  you  look  fine,"  she  said  as  she  held  his 
hand  in  hers.  "But  there  is  something  wrong 
about  your  eyes.  Hasn't  Ellen  been  treating 
you  right?" 

"I  have  been  living  mostly  in  town,"  replied 
Harold,  feeling  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  having 
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committed  an  act  which  he  wished  to  hide. 

"Things  seem  different  from  what  they  were 
when  we  went  away,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt  stooping 
down  and  looking  at  a  few  magazines  nearly  a 
year  old  in  a  revolving  book  stand. 

"Just  wait  until  we  get  back  to  our  old  way 
of  living,  and  you  will  find  things  the  same. 
For  the  last  ten  months  we  have  just  been  do- 
ing nothing  but  breathe  foreign  air.  When 
you  left  us,  Harold,  we  were  awfully  home- 
sick. But  after  the  opera  of  Ward  Benton 
we  cheered  up  a  bit.  We  are  all  glad  to  get 
back,  though  I  sometimes  think  that  Ilia 
did  not  want  to  come." 

"Why,  Mother,  you  know  I  did,"  resented 
Priscilla. 

"No.  Ever  since  July,  Harold,  she  has  been 
looking  up  all  the  pictures  of  the  virgins  and 
St.  Sebastians  she  could  find.  I  don't  see  what 
she  could  find  to  interest  her  in  the  sad-eyed 
Madonnas  and  the  young  martyrs  all  pierced 
with  arrows." 

In  spite  of  all  her  cheerfulness,  Harold  felt 
that  there  was  something  which  kept  them  all 
apart.  When  Priscilla  went  to  play  upon  the 
piano  she  found  it  out  of  tune,  and  she  would 
not  play.  He  was  ashamed  to  admit  that  he 
had  not  thought  of  sending  for  a  tuner.  A  bed 
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of  chrysanthemums  had  been  planted  wrong, 
and  he  heard  his  mother  finding  fault  with  the 
gardener.  "Didn't  Mr.  Harvey  tell  you  that 
I  wanted  the  bed  planted  nearer  the  house?" 
she  asked.  "No,  mum,"  replied  the  faithful 
gardener.  This  Harold  had  forgotten  to 
attend  to.  These  and  many  smaller  things 
which  he  ought  to  have  done  and  which  he  did 
not  do,  made  him  feel  disgusted  with  himself. 
In  his  present  state  of  mind  he  was  looking 
for  faults  in  everybody,  and  he  found  them. 
Every  little  joke  they  made  against  him  he 
magnified  into  a  criticism.  After  a  few  days 
the  old  life  began  to  be  lived.  Although  there 
was  something  false  about  it  to  Harold  and  to 
Priscilla,  Mrs.  Hoyt  seemed  to  be  happy. 
However,  the  reform  movement  in  New  York 
into  which  Harold  had  entered  with  all  his 
usual  vim,  began  to  call  upon  him  for  his  even- 
ings. He  told  his  family  that  he  was  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  absent  himself  so  much  from 
home,  but  really  he  was  glad.  Sundays,  finally, 
were  the  only  days  when  he  returned  to  Mor- 
ristown. 

"Why  is  it,"  he  sometimes  asked  himself, 
"that  I  cannot  look  at  Priscilla  as  I  used  to 
do  ?  To  be  engaged  to  a  girl  is  not  a  crime.  I 
know  Madeline  is  not  liked  at  home,  but  many 
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fellows  choose  a  wife  who  does  not  please  their 
parents.  But  I  really  have  no  parents.  Pris- 
cilla  does  not  seem  to  be  sorry  that  I  am  differ- 
ent. She  drives,  plays  tennis,  visits  her 
friends  and  lives  as  happily  as  she  ever  did. 
And  she  seems  to  like  Albert  more,  that  she 
has  made  something  out  of  him.  Everything 
would  be  all  right  if  Madeline  would  only  show 
more  love  to  me  in  her  letters.  I  wonder  why 
she  went  to  California  with  her  mother?  But 
she  will  be  back  in  December  and  I  shall  then 
go  to  Chicago  to  see  her."  At  other  times  his 
thoughts  took  a  different  turn.  "What  is  my 
life  after  all?  I  am  drifting  far  away  from 
Priscilla  and  her  parents.  I  find  more  amuse- 
ment in  theatres,  cards  and  club  life  than  I  ever 
did  before.  Ward  Benton  is  right;  there  is 
pleasure  in  living  alone."  At  other  times  a 
wish  would  come  that  he  could  get  back  to  his 
old  life,  that  he  could  feel  once  more  the  love 
for  his  home,  that  he  could  enjoy  the  old  lov- 
ing friendship  with  Priscilla. 

How  did  Priscilla  regard  her  brother  during 
these  days?  As  she  travelled  through  Europe 
her  heart  was  as  cheerless  as  a  deserted  house. 
Being  constantly  with  Harold,  he  had  become 
a  part  of  her  life.  She  used  to  receive  solace 
from  his  mind,  but  Ward  Benton  with  his 
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emotional  words  and  his  deep  thoughts  had 
started  her  into  deeper  thinking  about  life,  and 
his  ideas  had  so  confused  her  that  her  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  life  had  become  vaporous 
and  intangible.  When  Harold  left  Florence 
she  felt  a  pang  at  the  separation  which  made 
her  believe  there  was  more  than  sisterly  love 
in  her  heart.  She  felt  a  longing  to  have  him 
back  with  her.  She  had  thought  his  letters 
would  be  a  comfort;  but  after  July  they  had 
tormented  her.  She  knew  that  Harold  loved 
Madeline,  and  the  knowledge  of  her  true  char- 
acter made  her  shudder  at  Harold's  future. 
With  her  conceptions  of  life  somewhat 
changed  by  the  loss  of  her  brother's  companion- 
ship and  more  by  the  loss  of  his  love,  there  was 
nothing  upon  which  she  could  feed  her  hungry 
heart. 

After  the  photograph  of  Titian's  Assump- 
tion she  sent  Harold  no  more  of  the  pictures 
which  had  aroused  her  artistic  sense.  She 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  more  in  com- 
mon between  him  and  her.  Concealing  love 
in  the  *  heart  is  sometimes  like  concealing  a 
crime,  both  so  strain  the  bonds  which  bind 
them  that  it  is  agony.  Priscilla  felt  the  tor- 
ment of  a  love  from  which  she  thought  she 
could  never  free  herself.  Her  joy  at  seeing 
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Harold  was  tempered  by  the  fear  that  he  might 
not  be  glad  to  see  her.  When  she  unpacked 
her  trunks  and  gave  him  a  few  presents  she 
had  bought  for  him,  she  felt  that  there  was  in 
his  thanks  more  politeness  than  love.  The  first 
night  at  home  she  did  not  retire  until  midnight. 
She  looked  out  into  the  hall,  she  did  not  know 
why,  and  she  saw  that  there  was  a  light  still 
burning  in  Harold's  room.  Her  first  thought 
was  that  he  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  a  little  later 
she  heard  him  walking  up  and  down  his  room. 
"He  is  not  happy,"  she  cried  to  herself.  At 
one  time  she  thought  she  heard  him  coming 
toward  her  door.  She  quickly  ran  into  her 
room  and  turned  out  her  light.  But  again  she 
came  to  her  door  and  waited  until  he  went  to 
bed.  As  he  did  so  she  heard  him  sigh.  A  feel- 
ing of  loving  compassion  flooded  her  heart,  and 
throwing  herself  upon  her  bed  she  cried  her- 
self to  sleep. 

" Where  is  that  good,  straightforward  man- 
ner he  used  to  have?"  she  asked  herself  many 
times.  "He  is  not  frank  any  more.  Albert 
seems  to  have  acquired  what  Harold  has  lost. 
It  is  all  the  work  of  Madeline.  Oh!  I  would 
not  care  if  she  loved  him.  But  she  cannot  love 
a  man  like  Harold.  He  will  not,  he  cannot 
allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  her."  There 
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was  no  jealousy  in  Priscilla's  wish.  She  felt 
that  Harold  should  be  happy,  that  he  ought  to 
be  happy.  As  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
she  gathered  flowers  and  arranged  them  in  a 
vase  on  Harold's  bureau,  even  if  two  pictures 
of  Madeline  were  there.  And  although  her 
spirit  had  lost  its  own  happy  life,  she  sang, 
played  and  talked  as  if  she  had  no  tormenting 
cares. 

While  Harold  was  in  town,  Albert  called 
many  times  on  Priscilla.  He  approved  of 
reform,  but  he  did  not  approve  of  seeing  his 
partner  away  so  much  from  home.  One  night 
she  asked  him,  "Have  you  found  Harold 
changed?" 

Albert  knew  that  he  had,  but  replied,  "Not  a 
bit." 

"He  seems  to  be  so  occupied  with  his  affairs 
that  home  has  lost  all  attraction  for  him." 

"Oh!  that  will  be  all  right,  Priscilla.  After 
the  election  he  will  have  nothing  to  keep  him  in 
town.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  never  saw  a 
man  go  through  the  amount  of  work  that  he 
does.  He  has  many  board  meetings  and  he  is 
always  busy.  The  way  he  manages  things  at 
the  bank  is  wonderful." 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Hoyt,  coming 
into  the  room.  She  thought  that  she  had  heard 
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Harold's  name  mentioned,  and  she  wanted  to 
hear  something  about  him. 

"Why,  we  were  speaking  of  Harold,"  replied 
Albert.  "I  was  saying  that  he  was  a  good  busi- 
ness man." 

"I  always  knew  he  would  be  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Hoyt.  "But  I  am  sorry  Morristown  is  so  far 
from  New  York.  He  ought  to  come  home 
every  night.  How  is  his  club  for  poor  young 
men,  Albert?  He  does  not  talk  much  about 
that  any  more." 

Albert  knew  that  the  club  was  running  down 
under  lax  management,  but  he  replied,  "Very 
well,  indeed.  He  does  too  much.  He  ought  to 
give  up  either  politics  or  the  club." 

Mrs.  Hoyt  returned  to  her  husband.  She 
took  up  her  knitting  and  said,  "It  seems  to  me, 
Father,  that  if  Harold  is  going  to  be  so  busy 
in  New  York  we  ought  to  take  apartments  for 
the  winter." 

"And  give  up  home  life  again?" 

"Yes;  that  boy  is  not  going  to  live  around 
eating  all  kinds  of  food  and  going  to  bed,  dear 
knows  when!  while  I  am  in  this  country.  It 
was  a  big  mistake  to  leave  him  alone  so  long. 
He  is  getting  some  of  those  habits  of  Ward 
Benton.  He  likes  solitude  and  all  that. 
Still  he  doesn't  talk  about  souls  and  imperial 
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seals  and   such  things,   but  he  is  changed." 

"Yes,  he  is  changed ;  but  you  must  remember, 
Mother,  Harold  is  getting  along,  and  his 
habits  are  getting  along  too.  You  can't  always 
expect  to  have  him  with  you  all  through  your 
life." 

"No;  but  I  am  not  going  to  give  him  up  yet. 
There  is  only  one  thing  I  am  disappointed  in, 
in  Harold.  Those  pictures  on  his  bureau  of 
Madeline  Ashton  make  me  believe  he  likes 
her." 

"Well!  what's  the  matter  with  her?  She  is 
a  beauty  and  she  and  Harold  would  make  a 
good-looking  couple." 

"David,  you  talk  nonsense." 

"No,  I  don't." 

"Yes,  you  do.  She  is  a  beauty.  So  is  the 
Venus  de  Medici.  You  can't  marry  a  useless 
piece  of  marble,  can  you?  No.  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  leave  him  alone.  We  must  take  an 
apartment.  My  mind's  made  up.  When  he 
is  married  he  can  leave  us ;  but  now  he  has  got 
to  live  with  us.  Pshaw!"  she  exclaimed  as  she 
began  to  unravel  her  afghan. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Every  night  I  always  drop  a  stitch  since 
I  have  been  home.  I  must  either  be  losing 
my  knack  at  knitting,  or  else  I  am  nervous." 


CHAPTER  XX 

Generosity  and  compatibility  are  sometimes 
the  forerunners  of  dissipation ;  they  subtly  try 
to  excuse  the  error  before  its  committance. 
Thursday  morning,  after  election,  Harold  was 
never  more  friendly,  nor  more  confiding  to  his 
silent  partner.  A  reply  had  come  to  his  letter 
to  Ward  Benton  which  he  wished  Albert  to 
hear. 

"Listen,  Bert,"  said  Harold,  "Ward  Benton 
has  at  last  come  around  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing." 

Albert  was  not  in  the  best  of  humor,  and  he 
frowned  as  he  sat  down  near  his  partner's 
desk. 

Harold  read,  "Drink  of  the  cup  of  wine, 
drink  deep  draughts,  O  youth,  drink  and  thou 
shalt  know  the  blessing  of  Forgetfulness. 

"Be  not  a  sage,  be  not  a  king,  be  not  a  priest, 
be  not  a  pope!  Be  a  lover  of  Beauty!  Be  a 
lover  of  Pleasure!  for  all  mankind  is  of  dust! 

"The  milestones  on  my  pathway  are  but 
whitened  bones  of  victims  of  mighty  cities. 
Drink,  O  youth,  for  the  world  is  but  a  ceme- 
tery. 

287 
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"My  mind  has  many  times  asked  my  soul, 
'Why  dost  thou  live?'  I  have  waited  long  for 
a  reply.  My  answer  was  but  an  echo.  .Then 
into  the  center  of  the  Universe  I  have  dropped 
a  greater  question.  It  struck  the  sides  of 
heaven  and  rebounded  to  the  center.  I  asked, 
'What  is  the  Infinite?'  From  the  altitudes 
of  the  heavens  to  the  profundities  of  my  soul 
an  answer  bounded  along.  With  the  full  force 
of  my  mouth  I  will  sing  a  song  of  praise,  for 
from  the  heavens  came  the  reply,  'Thou  thy- 
self art  Infinite !' 

"But  still  there  was  a  frown  on  my  brow, 
there  was  a  wound  in  my  heart,  there  was  a 
bleeding  in  my  soul,  all  of  which  were  made  by 
Doubt. 

"With  a  childlike  heart  I  went  to  Faith. 
But  I  had  to  go  with  Ignorance,  and  I  was  not 
happy.  For  myths  and  miracles,  a  triune-god 
and  prophets  were  her  playthings  of  which  I 
soon  tired. 

"Then  I  sought  Hope.  With  her  gentle 
fingers  she  closed  my  weary  eyes.  Ah!  here 
I  thought  was  Peace.  But  in  that  sleep  of 
Hope  I  dreamed  dreams  terrible  of  bloody 
martyrs,  of  outraged  virgins,  of  betrayed  kings 
and  nations  who  in  her  had  placed  their  trust. 
Ah!  I  cried  when  awakened  by  rough  Experi- 
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ence,  like  others  who  have  tried  thee,  thou,  O 
Hope,  art  but  a  courtesan! 

"Weary,  oh,  so  weary  with  my  many,  many 
failures,  I  then  sought  Virtue.  But  tired  did 
I  become  in  searching,  and  I  dozed  away.  And 
as  I  slept  a  winged  figure  clad  in  white 
appeared  before  me.  She  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  whispered  as  we  went  along,  'I  will  show 
thee,  I  will  show  thee.'  Mantled  in  sabled 
black  lying  on  a  white  marble  bench  I  saw  a 
withered  and  dried  form  yellow  and  dead. 
'But  where  is  Virtue?'  I  asked  aghast. 

"  'That  is  she,'  was  the  reply  I  heard. 

"  'But  who  art  thou,  sweet  visitor?'  per- 
plexed I  asked. 

"I  was  not  asleep,  I  was  not  awake  when  I 
heard  the  reply,  'Truth!' 

"  'Ah!'  I  cried  in  deep  despair,  'Whither 
shall  I  go,  whither  shall  I  go?'  And  then  I 
felt  a  hand,  a  hand  that  smoothed  my  brow 
and  gave  me  solace.  I  turned  and  saw  my 
darling's  face  with  eyes  all  filled  with  love  look- 
ing at  me.  I  leaned  my  head  upon  her  breast, 
upon  the  breast  of  my  sweetheart.  Ah!  here 
was  joy  unspeakable,  here  was  eternity's  balm, 
here  were  all  the  answers  in  the  love  of  my 
sweetheart.  With  my  arms  I  encircled  her, 
with  her  arms  she  constrained  me.  In  her 
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glance  my  glance  vanished,  as  her  lips  and  my 
lips  joined. 

"Ah!  Drink  of  the  eyes  of  thy  sweetheart, 
drink  from  her  lips  love,  O  Youth,  drink,  and 
thou  shalt  know  the  blessing  of  Forgetful- 
ness!" 

When  he  finished  reading  Harold  looked  at 
his  partner  and  was  on  the  point  of  extolling 
Ward's  letter  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
Albert. 

"Do  you  mean,  Harold,"  he  asked  rising, 
"that  you  fully  agree  with  this  insult  to  true 
and  honest  life?" 

"It  is  too  pessimistic  in  places,  but,  in 
general,  I  agree  with  him." 

"The  thoughts  are  what  you  might  expect 
from  a  poet.  But  most  poets  degenerate.  I 
am  sorry,  Harold,  that  you  have  lost  your  high 
standard  of  life." 

"Albert,  we  all  change.  Ward  Benton  a 
few  months  ago  would  not  have  written  such 
a  letter.  I  should  not  have  approved  of  such 
ideas.  But  we  have  changed.  Even  you  have 
changed.  I  tell  you  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
this  letter  of  Ward's  that  is  fine.  It  reveals 
to  me  a  transition  of  his  character.  cDrink,  O 
Youth,  and  thou  shalt  know  the  blessing  of 
Forgetf ulness'  is  a  good  phrase.  Yes,  I  like  it. 
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And  I  think  I  shall  stay  in  town  tonight  and 
dine  with  Charley  Stuart.  I  shall  take  lunch 
with  him  too.  Won't  you  come  and  join  us  at 
lunch?" 

"Harold,  Stuart  is  no  associate  for  an  honest 
banker,  and  I  am  disgusted—  "  but  he  did  not 
finish  and  quickly  leaving  the  room  he  closed 
the  door  with  a  slam. 

The  business  of  the  morning  interrupted  any 
further  meeting.  At  lunchtime  Harold  looked 
into  Albert's  office  and  was  surprised  to  find 
his  desk  locked.  He  was  still  more  surprised 
when  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Watkins  had  left 
for  the  day.  "Then  he  was  angry,"  Harold 
thought  as  he  left  the  office.  "I  never  thought 
he  had  a  temper.  He  was  foolish  to  get  so 
angry  over  Ward  Benton's  letter.  Well!  to 
learn  your  friend's  faults,  become  his  partner 
and  they  will  show  themselves." 

But  Harold  had  not  understood  the  true 
cause  of  his  partner's  displeasure.  Albert  was 
learning  the  truth  of  the  instability  of  a  foun- 
dation built  upon  an  ideal.  There  had  been 
no  one  whom  he  had  ever  known  that  had  a 
truer  or  nobler  conception  of  life  than  Harold. 
With  the  help  of  Priscilla  he  had  so  magnified 
Harold's  character  that  he  had  believed  there 
could  not  be  in  it  the  slightest  flaw.  Since 
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he  was  at  Florence  he  believed  that  no  two 
hearts  were  better  suited  for  one  another  than 
those  of  Harold  and  Priscilla,  and  he  had 
reached  that  stage  of  self-criticism  when  he 
felt  that  Priscilla  was  too  noble  and  too  good 
a  girl  for  him  to  marry.  But  now  the  love 
which  he  thought  had  existed  between  Priscilla 
and  Harold  he  believed  to  be  entirely  broken. 
He  knew  that  her  heart  had  remained  as  it  had 
always  been.  He  felt  that  Harold  had  de- 
teriorated. "Why?"  he  often  asked  himself. 
After  hearing  him  read  and  approve  Ward's 
letter  he  determined  to  find  out.  In  order  that 
he  might  better  think  out  how  this  could  be 
done  he  went  back  to  Morristown.  He  went 
to  his  stables  and  after  talking  to  and  caress- 
ing the  friends  that  had  been  most  faithful  to 
him  in  his  life,  he  regained  his  equanimity  of 
mind.  In  the  afternoon  he  surprised  and 
shocked  his  good  Aunt  Hope  by  telling  her 
that  he  must  go  into  town  for  the  night.  He 
said  to  her,  "Business  brings  with  it  its  obliga- 
tions." He  added  to  himself  as  he  drove  to  the 
station,  "So  does  wickedness." 

In  the  evening  near  eight  o'clock  Albert 
entered  the  College  Club  to  which  Harold  be- 
longed. He  had  decided  that  he  would  talk 
seriously  to  his  partner  and  had  pictured  in 
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his  mind  a  pleasant  ending  to  his  grievance. 
But  Harold  was  not  at  the  club  and  no  one 
knew  at  what  time  he  would  return.  This 
news  somewhat  disconcerted  Albert;  for  in 
making  his  plans  he  had  not  considered  the 
possibility  of  failure.  He  knew  that  Harold 
would  come  back  for  the  night  and  he  went  to 
the  theatre,  returning  immediately  after  the 
performance.  But  Harold  had  not  returned. 
For  nearly  two  hours  he  waited  in  the  reception 
room,  becoming  more  and  more  angry  as  the 
time  passed  slowly  by.  There  were  few  in 
the  club  when  Harold  finally  returned.  As 
soon  as  Albert  saw  him  looking  flushed  and 
staring,  his  accumulated  anger  arrived  at  the 
breaking  point  and  he  burst  out,  "Harold  Har- 
vey, you  are  a  damned  fool!" 

To  hear  the  words  spoken  aloud  that  he  had 
lately  called  himself,  Harold  started.  He  did 
not  grow  angry,  but  asked,  "What  do  you 
want,  Albert?  Is  any  one  ill  at  home?" 

"Yes!" 

"Well,  who  is  it?"  he  asked  nervously  after  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

"I  will  tell  you  in  your  room." 

Harold  was  now  greatly  agitated.  As  soon 
as  he  was  able  he  hurried  to  his  room  and  asked 
aghast,  "What  has  happened?" 
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"A  great  deal  has  happened,"  replied  Albert 
standing  while  Harold  sat  down  upon  the  edge 
of  his  bed.  "At  your  home,  there  is  someone 
so  dangerously  ill  that^  recovery  will  soon  be 
impossible.  You  are  the  one  who  needs  the 
physician.  You  are  breaking  the  family  ties 
which  have  bound  together  the  best  and  truest 
people  I  ever  knew.  But  I  tell  you  that  you 
shall  not  do  it.  I  won't  allow  it.  What  under 
heaven  has  ever  made  you  fall  from  your  high 
position?  You  are  loved  by  the  best  of  parents 
and  by  the  sweetest  girl  that  ever  lived.  You 
are  now  taking  that  love  and  throwing  it  aside 
as  if  it  were  worthless  harness.  It  has  kept  you 
in  check,  but  now  look  at  you.  Where  did  you 
ever  meet  this  Charles  Stuart?  He  is  a  thief. 
He  once  tried  to  bribe  one  of  my  jockeys. 
Where  did  you  meet  him?  You  would  not 
dare  to  invite  him  to  your  house." 

Albert's  commanding  tone  and  the  truth  of 
what  he  said  somewhat  stunned  Harold.  "See 
here,  Albert,"  he  replied,  "You  misunderstand 
me.  I  have  done  nothing  despicable.  I  dined 
with  Stuart  tonight,  and  have  been  playing 
cards  with  him  until  I  came  to  the  club." 

"Yes,  and  you  lost." 

"Yes,  I  did  lose." 

"He  is  a  cheat.    And  I  tell  you,  Harold, 
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that  you  must  give  up  either  him  or  me.  I  will 
not  connect  my  name  with  a  man  who  has  such 
an  associate.  Why,  Harold,  have  you  lost 
your  senses?  I  have  always  admired  you. 
After  hearing  Priscilla  extol  you  in  Florence 
my  estimation  became  an  infatuation,  and  I 
longed  to  be  like  you.  I  could  hardly  wait  un- 
til I  came  home  so  as  to  have  your  advice.  You 
know  the  rest.  But  what  have  I  found? 
Where  are  the  qualities  I  admired  in  you? 
What  is  now  your  standard  of  life  ?  You  have 
shamefully  neglected  your  club  for  poor  young 
men.  You  are  grieving  your  family.  You  dis- 
sipate. You — Harold,  for  heaven's  sake!  tell 
me  what  has  made  this  change?" 

"Albert,"  replied  Harold  in  a  dazed  manner, 
"I  really  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you.  I  am 
tired  tonight.  Wait  until  tomorrow  and  talk 
to  me  more  fully." 

"Not  at  all.  I  don't  leave  this  room  until  I 
hear  something  definite  from  you.  The  way 
you  live  is  bringing  pain  to  those  who  love  you. 
And  I  cannot  suffer  to  see  you  live  this  way. 
And,  what  is  more,  I  won't  let  you.  You  have 
been  drinking  tonight,  but  I  don't  care  so 
much  about  that.  What  I  want  is  to  see  you 
like  the  Harold  you  used  to  be.  Do  you  un- 
der stand  me?" 
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"Yes,  I  understand  you.  I  appreciate 
what  you  have  said  too,  Albert.  But  I  am 
tired  tonight.  Tomorrow  afternoon  I  go  to 
a  college  reunion,  I  will  attend  the  football 
game  Saturday,  and  Sunday  morning  I  will 
be  back  in  Morristown." 

"Well!  what  then?" 

"Why,  I  promise  you  that  I  will  make  a 
change.  Are  you  satisfied?" 

"I  will  be  satisfied  when  you  begin  to  live 
like  the  fellow  I  used  to  know." 

"I  promise  you  I  will,  Albert." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

On  Saturday  evening  Harold  entered  the 
club  and  plunged  into  the  celebration  over  the 
football  game  in  which  his  college  team  had 
come  out  victorious.  He  trembled  with  excite- 
ment as  he  looked  over  the  crowd  that  had 
gathered  there,  a  crowd  of  old,  middle-aged 
and  young  men — the  discrepancy  of  years  dis- 
solved in  fraternal  feelings — all  eager  to  talk 
about  their  college  days.  In  that  joy-laden 
atmosphere  with  its  sparkle  and  shades  of 
cheerfulness,  he  seemed  to  picture  a  pretty  face 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  with  smiling  kissing 
lips.  The  words  of  Ward  Benton's  letter  came 
to  him,  "Drink  of  her  eyes,  drink  of  her  lips, 
drink,  O  Youth,  and  thou  wilt  know  the  bless- 
ing of  Forgetfulness." 

As  he  was  greeted  by  a  party  of  seven  who 
had  reserved  a  place  for  him  at  the  table, 
Harold's  heart  overflowed  with  joy;  for  there 
sat  his  old  friend  Bill  Knapp  of  San  Francisco, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  two  years.  As  he 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  the  electric  lights 
suddenly  went  out ;  but  as  suddenly  they  relit, 
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and  amid  the  laughter  of  his  friends,  one  of 
them,  probably  more  superstitious  than  the 
others,  suggested  that  the  drinks  were  on  Har- 
old. Although  such  an  excuse  was  not 
necessary  Harold  gave  the  order.  Soon  after 
the  party  were  seated  around  a  table  in  the 
dining  room.  It  was  here  that  each  tried  to 
outdo  the  other  in  keeping  the  merry  ball  of 
fun  in  motion.  The  subject  upon  which  they 
loved  to  dwell  was  the  past,  the  jolly  past  with 
its  perfunctory  attendance  and  indifferent 
attention  given  to  prescribed  lectures  and  reci- 
tations, and  with  its  examinations  just  passed 
by  the  skin-of-the-teeth.  The  old  professors 
were  the  victims  of  many  a  jest  as  they  were 
plucked  of  their  feathers,  roasted  over  sarcasm, 
carved,  bit  by  bit,  and  then  served  on  adverse 
criticism. 

Near  the  close  of  the  dinner  Harold  rose 
from  his  seat  and  when  attention  had  been 
secured,  he  said  in  a  voice  mellow  with  feeling, 
— "Boys,  we  are  eight!  Eight  different 
natures,  wrapped  up  in  eight  personalities. 
Yet  tonight  we  are  one;  not  a  hybrid  mixture, 
but  one  in  sympathy  and  affection.  We  knew 
each  other  in  our  good  old  college  days,  as  we 
never  shall  again.  The  sharp  edges  of  our  im- 
perfections were  worn  off  by  friendly  criticism, 
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and  our  rough  natures  were  smoothed  by  the 
continual  rubbing  one  against  the  other.  On 
graduation  day,  each  one's  character  bore  the 
marks  of  the  chiseling  of  the  others.  But  in 
that  circle  of  friendship,  we  were  united  as  one 
in  our  Alma  Mater.  And  today  we  yelled  as 
one;  we  felt  the  same  thrill  when  the  winning 
touchdowns  were  made.  Tonight,  we  feel  the 
same  old  affection  that  bound  us  together  in 
our  college  days,  still  binding  us  together.  We 
are  one,  and  as  the  years  roll  by  and  old  age 
hides  from  the  eyes  the  once  young  face,  we 
shall  still  be  one;  for  the  roots  of  our  friend- 
ship are  away  back  in  our  dormitories,  in  our 
class  rooms  and  in  the  old  campus.  Look  at 
our  natures,  like  colored  bits  of  glass  in  a  kalei- 
doscope, all  different,  but  together  forming  a 
geometric  figure  that  varies  with  the  revolving 
years;  but  the  bits  of  glass  are  the  same. 
Come!  happy  Frank,  taciturn  Joe,  laughing 
Harry,  serious  Ned,  wholesome  Bob,  com- 
plaining John,  and  good  old  rich  lady-killer 
Bill,  Come !  let  us  drink  a  toast  to  our  Alma 
Mater  and  then  another  to  the  good  old  times." 
Before  their  lips  were  dry  one  of  them 
started  to  sing  and  each  feelingly  joined  in  the 
words : 
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Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 
An*  never  brought  to  mind? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 
And  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne?" 

When  the  song  died  away  Harold  turned  to 
his  friend  from  San  Francisco  and  said,  "Now 
let  us  have  one  of  your  good  stories,  Bill.  You 
must  know  a  new  one." 

"The  only  thing  I  know  that  is  new  is  of  an 
experience  I  had  two  weeks  ago.  There  was 
a  fair  given  by  some  well-known  people  for  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  I  happened  to  get  drawn 
into  it.  I  went  unwillingly,  but  when  I  saw 
such  a  lot  of  pretty  girls  behind  the  booths, 
I  would  have  paid  ten  times  the  price  of  admis- 
sion, just  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  them 
over.  Really  it  was  the  best  beauty  show  I 
ever  saw.  There  was  a  lot  of  dressing — bare 
necks  ornamented  with  jewelry,  and  all  that — 
but  there  was  one  girl  who  sold  cigarettes  that 
was  the  prettiest  of  them  all.  I  never  saw  a 
girl  like  her!  She  was  a  dream!  Such  eyes, 
such  lips,  whew!  the  best  ever,  that  kind,  you 
know.  I  was  not  long  in  buying  cigarettes, 
and  I  modestly " 

"What's  that!'5  cried  one  of  the  party. 

"I  gently  approached  her,  if  you  like  that 
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better.  Anyway,  I  bought  so  many  boxes  that 
I  had  no  more  room  in  my  pockets  and  I  re- 
turned them  all.  At  this  show  of  generosity 
she  spoke  to  me  and,  of  course,  I  spoke  to  her. 
She  was  very  bright,  and  she  laughed  so  pret- 
tily that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  goner.  She  intro- 
duced me  to  another  girl  who  sold  at  her  booth. 
Fortunately,  a  club  friend  of  mine  knew  them 
both,  and  between  ourselves  we  made  an  en- 
gagement for  a  little  supper,  after  the  fair  was 
over. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "towards  eleven 
o'clock,  most  of  the  crowd  had  gone  home. 
There  were  left  only  a  few  young  men,  who 
hung  around,  waiting  to  take  the  women  home. 
I  went  up  to  this  beauty,  and  said  to  her,  'I 
will  give  you  five  dollars,  if  you  will  sell  me  a 
lighted  cigarette.  It  is  all  for  sweet  charity's 
sake  and  there  is  no  harm  in  doing  that.' 
Would  you  believe  it,  boys?  She  lit  one  and 
gave  it  to  me,  and  of  course  I  handed  over  my 
five.  The  other  girl  started  in,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  that  table  took  in  nearly  two  hundred 
dollars!" 

While  he  told  this  story  Harold  with  an  air 
of  impatience  watched  him  closely.  He  listened 
attentively,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  enjoy  the 
story  as  the  others  did.  Once  or  twice  he 
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moved  as  if  he  would  leave  the  table ;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a  force  that  riveted  him  to  the 
chair. 

"The  fair  was  soon  over,"  continued  Bill, 
"and  then  we  went  to  the  restaurant,  and  while 
there,  that  beautiful  creature,  if  you'll  believe 
me,  took  another  hundred  dollars  in  for  that 
asylum.  It  was  this  way:  we  were  having  the 
time  of  our  lives  and  while  I  was  admiring  her 
cute  little  hands  I  told  her  I  would  give  a  hun- 
dred dollars  if  I  could  drink  champagne  from 
the  cavity  made  by  her  two  hands.  Well!  she 
did  that!  She  was  certainly  the  best  sort  of 
revenue  that  orphan  asylum  had." 

"Who  was  the  girl?"  asked  one  of  the  party. 

"I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  will  say  that 
she  lives  in  Chicago." 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised,  Bob,  if  she  were 
the  girl  we  met  in  Paris,  last  spring,"  said 
another.  "She  called  herself  Madeline — Made- 
line— what  was  her  last  name?" 

But  the  question  was  unanswered  for  Har- 
old jumped  to  his  feet  and  cried,  "My  God! 
It's  too  hot  in  this  room." 

"What  ails  you,  Harold?"  asked  Bill  rising 
and  taking  him  by  the  arm,  "too  much  wine?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Harold  nervously  twitching 
his  hands.  "The  air  is  too  close  here." 
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"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  his 
friend  Bill  as  they  left  the  dining  room.  "You 
are  pale.  Do  you  feel  ill?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Harold.  "I  must  go  to  my 
room.  Please  leave  me.  I  shall  be  down  imme- 
diately." 

He  took  the  elevator  and  hastened  to  his 
room  as  if  he  were  escaping  from  his  enemies. 
But  once  in  his  room  and  prone  upon  his  bed 
his  thoughts  were  worse  enemies  than  his 
friends  who  had  spoken  the  truth.  Shame, 
burning  shame  nearly  consumed  him;  shan^e 
for  himself  and  for  her  who  had  so  wounded 
him.  Until  this  night  the  love  that  he  felt  for 
her  burned  in  his  heart  because  of  his  wish  to 
believe  she  might  truly  love  him.  But  now 
his  pride,  which  had  prevented  him  from  be- 
lieving the  truth,  was  so  humbled  and  shat- 
tered by  the  revelation  made  by  his  friends 
that  the  disgust  for  himself  which  had  been 
checked,  rushed  with  all  its  frenzy  through  his 
inner  being. 

"So  this  is  the  girl,"  he  groaned  within  him- 
self, "whom  I — idiot  that  I  was — believed 
could  be  moulded  into  the  sweetness  and  purity 
of  a  girl  whose  name  I  dare  not  mention  with 
hers.  And,  my  God !  I  have  learned  only  a  few 
things  from  my  friends.  What  has  she  done 
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that  I  have  not  yet  learned?  Temptress,  sorcer- 
ess !  In  your  lust  for  winning  hearts  you  have 
stepped  from  the  heights  of  womanhood  and 

have  become  a "    He  did  not  say  the  word, 

but  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  it.  A  feeling 
of  hate  now  flashed  through  him  so  intense 
that  he  would  have  struck  her  had  she  been 
near  him. 

But  rage  when  it  meets  its  highest  point 
breaks  either  into  violence  or  laughter,  and 
Harold  gave  a  fiendish  laugh  as  he  thought  of 
his  narrow  escape.  "Thank  God!  Thank 
God!"  he  cried  to  himself.  "She  made  the  con- 
tract that  has  saved  me!  Fool  that  I  was! 
Yes,  Albert,  you  are  right.  I  am  worse  than 
a  damned  fool!  But  what  of  my  life  now! 
What  of  my  life  now!"  For  a  moment  his  mind 
became  as  vacant  as  his  heart  felt  to  him.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  limit  to  which  his  shame  and 
fury  had  driven  him.  He  did  not  know  how 
long  he  remained  there  feeling  as  if  the  end 
of  the  world  had  been  reached;  but  he  was 
aroused  by  hearing  someone  knock  upon  his 
door.  Vaguely  he  thought  that  the  knock  had 
been  repeated  several  times,  and  rising,  called 
out,  "Who  is  there?" 

"It  is  I,  BiU  Knapp,  Harold.    Why  have 
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you  not  come  down?  Are  you  very  ill?  I 
heard  you  groan  many  times." 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  am  much  better,  but  I 
have  retired  for  the  night.  Please  tell  the  boys 
that  I  cannot  go  downstairs.  Thank  you,  Bill. 
Good  night." 

Again  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  feeling 
now  the  agony  that  aches  in  a  vacant  heart. 
But  despair,  when  it  touches  the  bottom  of  a 
soul  rebounds  as  hope,  and  Harold  began  to 
ask  himself  what  he  should  do.  He  felt  a  little 
joy  when  he  resolved  to  write  Madeline  a  letter 
breaking  the  secret  compact  that  had  been 
made  between  them.  But  when  that  was  over 
he  felt  the  first  peace  that  comes  after  a  tem- 
pestuous storm.  He  now  began  to  think  about 
Ward  Benton.  He  recalled  his  words  spoken 
to  him  in  Florence,  "You  do  not  know  your 
sister  as  you  should."  And  again,  "Harold, 
you  love  the  tangible.  You  should  love  the  in- 
tangible." He  thought  of  what  the  girl  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  heart,  what  even  she 
herself  had  said,  "Why  did  you  choose  me? 
There  was  no  better  girl  than  Priscilla."  He 
thought  of  Caroline  Murray's  words:  "I  do 
not  know  whom  Priscilla  loves.  She  always 
esteemed  you."  Then  he  recalled  Albert  Wat- 
kins'  talk  with  him  two  nights  ago.  "She  was 
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proud  of  me,"  he  thought,  "and  she  esteemed 
me.  But  that  was  when  I  was  in  Florence. 
How  does  she  regard  me  now?  Oh,  Ilia!  I 
have  always  loved  you,  but  I  was  never  worthy 
of  your  love.  I  am  less  worthy  now." 


CHAPTER  XXII 

With  her  face  clothed  with  humility,  with 
her  eyes  veiled  with  that  tenderness  and  soft- 
ness that  made  Ward  Benton  give  them  to  the 
heroine  of  his  opera,  with  her  heart  wounded 
but  devoutly  loving,  and  with  her  soul  calm 
and  holy,  Priscilla  on  Sunday  morning  sang 
and  read  the  litany  in  the  church  where  incense 
is  the  prayers  of  souls;  pomp,  humility;  holi- 
ness, simplicity.  Beside  her  were  her  parents 
carefully  and  religiously  following  the  service. 
It  is  strange  that  conscience  changes  the  linea- 
ments of  a  face  in  spite  of  humanity's  unwill- 
ingness ;  but  with  Priscilla,  although  she  could 
not  claim  to  be  beautiful,  still  conscience  had 
given  her  on  this  morning  a  face  of  sacred 
sweetness.  Friends  who  sat  in  the  pew  ahead 
of  her  turned  and  looked  back  and  as  they  saw 
her  kind  and  gentle  expression  they  felt  a 
freshness  enter  their  souls  and  they  entered  in- 
to the  service  with  more  fervor.  The  stout 
lady  who  lived  at  the  window  next  door  to  the 
Hoyts  and  who  continually  watched  and  criti- 
cised her  neighbors,  was  seated  across  the  aisle. 
She  thought  that  a  girl  who  looked  so  lovely 
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must  surely  be  hiding  some  secret.  Albert 
Watkins  had  taken  a  seat  near  the  door.  He 
held  a  prayer  book  in  his  hand,  but  the  litany 
was  half  over  and  he  had  not  yet  found  the 
place.  He  had  an  air  of  disappointment. 

As  the  minister  mounted  the  pulpit  to  de- 
liver his  address  there  was  a  slight  movement 
in  the  Hoyt  pew.  The  occupants  did  not  look 
around  but  by  a  trembling  of  their  hearts  they 
knew  that  someone  they  loved  wished  to  enter. 
In  a  few  moments  Harold  was  sitting  between 
his  mother  and  his  sister.  At  the  sight  of 
Harold,  Albert  felt  his  big  heart  warm  with 
satisfaction  and  he  left  the  church  and  went  to 
join  his  aunt  who  attended  the  Presbyterian 
service. 

The  salutations  of  his  family  made  Harold 
feel  that  ease  which  only  the  settling  back  into 
old  family  love  can  give.  For  the  last  few 
months  he  had  been  trying  to  squeeze  his  soul 
into  the  form  of  a  false  manhood.  Now  he 
felt  a  relief  as  it  entered  the  old  mould  which 
was  somewhat  corroded  with  disuse,  but  which 
had  the  old  time  shape  as  perfect  as  it  always 
had.  As  he  looked  at  Priscilla  bending  over 
and  closing  her  eyes  in  the  last  prayer,  he 
thought  that  he  had  never  before  beheld  such 
a  beautiful  expression.  He  recalled  the  picture 
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of  Titian's  Madonna  which  she  had  sent  him 
from  Venice.  He  thought  that  through  her 
face  there  breathed  from  her  mind,  a  spirit  that 
was  full  of  Love's  most  sacred  art.  But  why 
did  Priscilla  sing  the  closing  hymn  with  a  ring 
of  joy  in  her  voice?  Had  she  seen  that  Harold 
had  become  more  happy?  Had  she  seen  in  him 
that  relaxation  and  easy  manner  which  his 
frank  nature  used  to  give  him? 

On  their  way  home  she  laughed  as  she  said, 
"Harold,  your  eyes  look  tired.  You  have  had 
too  much  college  reunion,  too  much  football, 
too  much  club!" 

"No,  Ilia,"  he  replied.  "It  was  too  much 
thought.  I  don't  think  I  slept  a  wink  last 
night." 

"How  was  that?" 

"It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  now.  Can 
we  not  take  a  walk  this  afternoon?" 

"Yes.  It  is  just  the  day  for  a  walk.  And 
perhaps  the  cold  fresh  air  might  brighten  you 
up." 

The  twin  oaks  that  stood  at  the  entrance  way 
to  the  house  appeared  to  Harold  less  severe 
than  when  he  had  entered  alone  on  that  Sunday 
morning.  At  that  time  the  house  inside  and 
out  had  seemed  to  repel  him.  His  room  had 
never  appeared  more  uninviting  and  even  the 
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figure  he  saw  in  the  looking-glass  had  said  to 
him,  "This  is  not  your  home,  Harold.  You 
have  no  home!"  But  now  filled  with  the  pres- 
ence of  his  sister,  everything  seemed  more 
peaceful.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyt  entered, 
Harold  felt  that  there  lacked  only  one  thing 
to  make  the  family  circle  complete.  He  won- 
dered if  that  one  thing  could  ever  happen. 
Throughout  dinner  he  was  quiet,  but  he  felt 
more  at  ease  than  at  any  time  since  his  family 
returned  from  Europe.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
his  father  joke  with  him  again  in  his  good  old 
way,  and  his  mother  stand  up  for  him  as  she 
always  did.  When  dinner  was  over  they  all 
felt  that  some  great  weight  had  been  removed 
from  their  happiness,  allowing  it  to  move  freely 
and  easily  as  it  used  to  do. 

While  coffee  was  being  served  in  the  library, 
Mrs.  Hoyt  went  to  the  bookcase  and,  mysteri- 
ously thrusting  her  hand  behind  some  books, 
drew  out  a  box  of  candy  and  passed  it  around. 

"Is  that  the  box  Harold  brought  out  a  week 
ago?"  asked  Mr.  Hoyt. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  forgot  all  about  it 
until  today.  You  know  Charles  has  a  sweet 
tooth,  and  I  don't  believe  in  having  tempta- 
tion around,  if  it  can  be  helped." 
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"But,  why  did  you  hide  it  behind  the 
novels?"  asked  Harold. 

"It's  the  safest  place,"  she  said,  smiling, 
"That  sort  of  literature  is  seldom  read  nowa- 
days in  this  house." 

She  came  over  to  where  he  was  as  she  lightly 
talked,  and  standing  behind  his  chair,  began 
to  smooth  his  head  with  her  hands.  Harold 
took  her  hands  in  his,  and  after  hesitating  a 
moment,  drew  her  down  until  her  face  was  near 
his.  He  felt  a  slight  fear  as  he  did  so,  but  that 
immediately  disappeared  when  she  kissed  him. 

"Oh!  I  am  so  happy!"  she  exclaimed  to  her 
husband  a  little  while  later.  Harold  and  Pris- 
cilla  had  left  the  house  and  were  on  their  way 
for  a  quiet  walk. 

"Why?    What  has  happened?" 

"Don't  you  feel  that  Harold  has  changed 
since  Wednesday?" 

"Yes;  but  we  all  have  our  good  and  bad 
days." 

"I  know;  but  he  is  so  different.  Ilia  and 
Harold  are  not  going  to  walk  this  afternoon 
for  nothing." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Well,  since  he  was  home  he  has  taken  those 
pictures  of  that  pert  Madeline  Ashton  and  put 
them  dear  knows  where." 
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"That  doesn't  mean  anything." 

"Yes,  it  does.  I  am  not  blind.  We  shall  hear 
no  more  of  that  girl." 

"Well,  Mother,  you  are  a  second  Joseph  if 
you  can  read  such  dreams  in  Harold's  actions." 

"I  am  not  a  reader  of  dreams;  but  I  know 
what  I  see.  The  only  picture  on  Harold's 
bureau  now  is  Ilia's." 

"Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Hoyt.  "So  on 
such  evidence  you  build  your  conjectures. 
You  are  the  queerest  woman  I  ever  saw." 

"Well,  I  haven't  lived  all  these  years  for 
nothing."  As  she  sat  down  in  her  favorite 
chair  she  said,  "It  seems  to  me  that  Ellen's 
cooking  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  That 
pudding  was  miserable.  I  must  talk  to  her 
about  it."  But  receiving  no  reply  she  took  up 
the  Sunday  paper  and  was  soon  lost  in  an 
article  on  "How  women  should  retain  the  love 
of  their  husbands." 

Outside  the  wind  whistled  a  happy  air  as  it 
blew  along  the  eaves  and  sides  of  the  Hoyt 
home.  It  was  a  cold  crisp  afternoon  and  the 
trees  were  aglow  with  color.  The  remaining 
leaves  trembled  on  their  stems  as  if  they  feared 
the  next  gust  of  wind  would  blow  them  away. 
Harold  and  Priscilla  felt  refreshed  as  they 
walked  along,  and  Priscilla's  cheeks  were  soon 
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as  red  as  some  of  the  leaves  which  were  blown 
across  the  path.  As  they  entered  the  woods 
back  of  the  courthouse,  Harold  gazed  fixedly 
before  him  and  said,  "Ilia,  I  want  to  have  a 
good  talk  with  you  because  I  wish  to  throw 
aside  something  that  has  been  hiding  my  true 
self.  You  have  noticed  a  change  in  me  and  I 
have  not  been  as  frank  and  straightforward 
as  I  used  to  be.  I  have  kept  something  hidden 
from  you,  and  now  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
my  secret  has  been." 

Priscilla  made  no  reply,  but  waited  almost 
breathlessly  fearing  that  what  he  was  about  to 
say  would  be  the  announcement  of  his  engage- 
ment. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  continued,  "our 
happy  days  in  Florence?  Do  you  remember 
the  last  time  you  played  Chopin's  Masterpiece 
of  Death?  Since  that  night  our  home  life  has 
not  been  the  same.  For  I  believed  that  Ward 
Benton  had  won  your  heart,  and  I  believed  that 
the  girl  who  visited  you  had  won  mine.  Do 
you  remember  that  girl  who  visited  you?" 

"Yes,  I  remember." 

"The  first  time  I  saw  her  I  was  smitten  by 
her  beauty.  When  I  saw  her  in  the  villa  bend- 
ing over  and  watching  Mother  work  on  a  piece 
of  embroidery — You  were  standing  by  her  side 
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and  her  profile  was  outlined  against  your  dress 
— I  was  so  overcome  by  her  beauty  that  on  that 
night  I  began  to  love  her.  The  next  day  she 
further  inflamed  my  love.  When  she  arrived 
in  New  York  I  met  her,  and  for  three  succes- 
sive evenings  I  behaved  as  one  mad.  I  fell 
passionately  in  love,  Ilia,  but  it  was  with  her 
beauty  only.  During  the  summer  I  visited  her 
twice.  I  wrote  to  her  many  times  and  she 
replied.  In  the  middle  of  September  I  saw  her 
again.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Chicago,  and  I 
promised  that  I  would  visit  her.  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  that  day,  and  I  shall  never  see 
her  again." 

"Why,  what  has  happened?"  she  asked  pro- 
foundly interested. 

"I  have  found  out  what  you  and  your  dear 
friend  Caroline  Murray  already  knew.  You— 
dear  girl  that  you  are! — you  would  never  tell 
what  you  knew  of  her.  All  that  you  ever  said 
against  her  was  on  the  day  you  received  her 
telegram,  'Remember,  Harold,  I  did  not  invite 
her,'  were  your  words.  Even  in  your  letters 
to  me  you  spoke  only  good  of  her.  But  you 
never  speak  ill  of  anyone.  You  have  a  heart 
of  silence,  Priscilla,  but  of  a  silence  that  speaks 
with  a  loud  voice.  Imagine  how  I  felt  when  I 
learned  that  she  is  a  light,  foolish  creature,  bold, 
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inexpressibly  weak — and  yes,  wicked.  I  hope 
you  understood  me,  Ilia,  I  loved  her  beauty. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  loving  a 
pretty  face  and  form  and  loving  a  beautiful 
soul — the  same  difference  in  this  case  that  ex- 
ists between  loving  the  impure  and  the  pure. 
In  my  reveries  about  the  woman  whom  I  should 
choose  as  a  wife,  I  had  always  placed  one 
before  me  as  a  standard.  I  had  tried  and 
tested  that  one,  through  all  kinds  of  pleasures 
and  tribulations.  She  was  a  creature  I  had 
always  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  be  addressed 
by  my  humble  prayers.  When  I  saw  this  girl 
from  Chicago,  I  rejoiced;  and  then  as  I  saw 
her  character  unfold  I  learned  she  had  nothing 
more  than  fleeting  beauty.  I  foolishly  thought 
I  could  teach  her  to  be  like  my  ideal,  to  be  a 
true  woman  with  a  sympathetic  soul." 

"Ah,  Harold!  you  too  have  learned  that  an 
ideal  poisons  every  imperfect  possession." 

"And  you  also  know  that  truth,  Ilia?  In 
such  a  love  my  possession  was  imperfect,  my 
joy  carried  in  itself  the  germ  of  pain,  my 
abandonment  the  seed  of  death,  and  the  days 
flew  by  with  no  imperceptible  change.  I  loved 
her  face  and  form ;  but  I  began  to  despise  her 
character,  her  nature,  her  inner  being.  Last 
night  I  heard  of  some  of  her  misdoings,  that 
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have  so  injured  me  that  henceforth  she  is 
blotted  from  my  life.  This  morning  I  mailed 
a  letter  which  will  separate  us  forever.  Her 
pictures  I  mailed  to  her  before  going  to  church. 
I  remember  her  now  as  a  beautiful  but  ven- 
omous flower." 

"So  this  is  what  has  weighed  upon  your 
soul?" 

"Yes,  and  I  thank  God  I  am  now  free  from 
her  forever.  But,  Ilia,  there  is  a  loneliness  in 
my  heart,  and  I  feel  as  forsaken  as  these  leaves 
that  float  through  the  air.  I  feel  as  homeless 
as  that  driven  cloud  above  us.  I  feel  as  if  I 
must  find  a  confiding  heart ;  one  that  will  beat 
in  accord  with  mine.  Dare  I,  Ilia,  approach 
the  girl  who  has  always  been  my  ideal,  the  girl 
whom  I  have  always  loved  and  still  love,  the 
girl  whom  I  love  for  herself,  for  her  heart,  for 
her  soul?  Dare  I  approach  this  pure  creature 
with  my  hands  defiled  by  carrying  offerings  to 
one  less  worthy?  Dare  I  go  to  her  and  say  'I 
love  you!  Oh!  my  guardian  star,  I  love  you 
and  you  only?' ' 

"But  Harold,  who  is  this  guiding  star?" 
asked  Priscilla  feeling  in  her  breast  that  emo- 
tion which  she  had  felt  when  Ward  Benton 
had  told  her  that  she  possessed  virtues  she  had 
not  known. 
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"She  is  more  like  an  angel  of  light,  Ilia.  In 
her  there  is  joy  of  which  the  mind  can  never 
weary,  pleasure  that  can  never  be  satiated,  sat- 
isfaction never  to  be  repented  of,  sweetness 
that  will  never  fade.  Why,  Ilia,  my  love,  it  is 
you  whom  I  have  always  loved  and  still  love." 

Moved  by  a  common  impulse  they  stood  still 
and  looked  at  each  other. 

"Is  it  true  that  you  love  me?"  she  said. 

"I  have  always  loved  you,  Ilia;  but  I  always 
felt  that  I  was  unworthy  of  you." 

"Unworthy  of  me!  Why  I  always  thought 
I  was  unworthy  of  you,  Harold!" 

On  this  beautiful  afternoon  the  path  before 
Priscilla  and  Harold  was  strewn  with  leaves 
of  every  tint  and  shade  of  golden  red  and 
purple,  and  they  looked  like  flowers  sprinkled 
by  Autumn  on  a  pathway  to  an  altar  of  Peace. 
They  darted  through  the  air  and  danced  about 
the  feet  of  the  loving  pair  like  variegated  but- 
terflies. Harold  gently  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  lips.  Tears  of  supreme  joy 
trembled  on  her  lashes  as  she  felt  his  arms 
around  her  and  felt  on  her  lips  his  first  lover's 
kiss. 

As  they  walked  back  to  Twin  Oaks  they  met 
Albert  Watkins  driving  from  the  house.  He 
looked  happy  when  he  saw  Priscilla  and  Har- 
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old  together.  He  was  the  first  to  be  told  the 
joyful  news  and  his  old  smile  lit  up  his  good 
honest  face  more  brightly  than  it  had  ever  done 
before.  He  was  nearly  beside  himself  with 
joy  when  he  felt  that  this  result  was  the  crown- 
ing triumph  of  his  life  and  he  said,  "Why, 
Harold,  I  could  cry  aloud,  I  am  so  happy!" 

"You  have  made  a  man  of  him,  Priscilla," 
said  Harold  as  they  entered  the  house. 

"Why,  Harold  he  always  admired  you,  and 
I  think  you  have  helped  him  too." 

"No.  You  have  done  it  all,"  he  insisted  as  he 
thought  of  the  talk  he  had  had  with  Albert 
three  nights  before.  "I  owe  much  to  Albert 
than  I  can  ever  repay." 

"Ilia,"  he  asked  her  when  they  had  entered 
the  music  room.  "Won't  you  please  play 
Chopin's  Sonata?  Let  us  bury  the  past  in 
that  Theme  of  Death." 

"No,  Harold.  I  do  not  know  it  any  more. 
I  have  not  played  it  since  that  night  in  Flor- 
ence. But  I  will  play  you  something  which  I 
learned  while  Albert  cheered  me  when  you 
were  so  far  away  from  us.  It  is  by  Chopin 
and  there  is  no  other  name  to  it  but  Rondo 
Opus  16.  I  call  it  'The  Triumph  of  Life.5 ' 

She  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  Harold  sit- 
ting near  her  allowed  the  music  to  speak  to 
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him  and  to  paint  pictures  as  it  floated  along. 
At  first  he  thought  the  opening  bars  in  beauti- 
ful and  commanding  language  announced  that 
Life  is  the  gift  of  God.  Then  in  a  sonorous 
air  he  thought  he  heard  that  it  was  a  happy 
gift;  but  suddenly  in  rumblings  of  thunder 
that  the  gift  was  a  terrible  one.  But  this  sin- 
ister idea  was  checked,  for  after  a  beautiful 
chord  his  thoughts,  on  two  melodious  runs, 
were  carried  far  away  above  the  clouds.  Here 
he  seemed  to  see  handfuls  of  gems  showered 
upon  the  earth.  But  they  were  nothing  more 
than  dewdrops  of  Life,  which  the  music  soon 
collected  and  formed  into  one  transparent 
stream.  With  his  mind  floating  in  imagin- 
ation Harold  thought  he  saw  reflected  in  each 
drop  a  babe ;  in  the  stream  humanity. 

From  his  lofty  height  he  seemed  to  see  in 
the  following  quick,  nervous  and  beautiful 
melody  the  character  of  the  stream.  At  first  it 
wound  in  graceful  movement  through  woods 
of  singing  pines,  barely  reflecting  the  light  of 
the  heavens.  Then  dashing  through  a  sleep- 
ing dell  it  broke  into  a  veiling  cascade  and 
hurried  through  the  air  as  if  to  kiss  the  brook 
below.  And  through  the  light  sparkling  music 
that  followed,  Harold  thought  that  on  the 
laughing  spray  the  composer  allowed  a  beam 
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of  sunlight  to  paint  with  its  soft  caress  an 
iridescent  rainbow.  The  stream  then  moved 
lightly  over  sparkling  stones,  and  with  a 
stately  rhythm  between  majestic  trees  reflected 
branches  filled  with  new  white  blossoms.  And 
as  it  left  the  regal  silence  of  the  woods,  the 
meadow  larks  disputed  with  the  mocking  birds 
to  fill  the  air  with  liquid  song.  But  in  the  light 
of  a  brilliant  sun  the  music  of  the  stream  flowed 
on  through  meadows  of  flowers  that  poured 
their  delicate  perfume  upon  the  limpid  waters. 
Then  once  more  the  air  that  characterized  the 
stream  sang  out  its  familiar  melody.  This  time 
it  was  slightly  changed.  Again  the  silvery 
thread  wound  its  way  through  the  quiet  wood 
and  shady  dell.  Again  it  fell  in  a  sparkling 
cascade.  Again  majestic  trees  reflected  them- 
selves upon  its  mirrored  surface.  Again  the 
birds  with  song  contested  supremacy  of  the 
air.  But  then,  instead  of  passing  through 
meadows  of  flowers  as  before,  the  brook  be- 
came ruffled,  and  rich  algse  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  agitated  the  water,  and  in  excited  chro- 
matic runs  a  grand  climax  was  reached. 

Harold  sat  entranced.  Suddenly  he  heard 
again  the  characteristic  melody.  This  time 
it  was  older,  but  no  less  beautiful.  Then 
bars  followed  bars  upon  bars  of  exquisite 
music,  and  the  stream  seemed  to  reflect  the 
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joyful  heavens  filled  with  feathery  clouds  like 
the  wings  of  singing  cherubim.  The  stream 
broadened,  and  Harold  thought  in  the  final 
music  in  which  the  notes  were  living  things  that 
the  stream  emerged  into  a  trembling  sea  of 
blessedness ! 

"Oh,  Ilia!"  he  cried  aloud  when  she  had 
finished,  "that  is  wonderful!  I  saw  such  beauty, 
I  heard  such  melodies,  I  felt  such  emotions  that 
I  believed  I  was  in  Paradise." 

"It  is  beautiful,  isn't  it?  Why,  Harold! 
your  eyes  looked  as  did  Ward  Benton's  as  he 
listened  to  me  play  in  Florence.  And  you 
talked  dreamily  as  he  used  to  do." 

"I  hope  I  do  not  talk  as  he  does  now,  Ilia. 
His  spirit  seems  to  be  crushed  and  he  has  be- 
come a  pessimist.  Read  his  idea  of  life 
which  I  received  the  other  day." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  letter  which  he 
had  read  to  Albert  three  days  ago.  Priscilla 
read  it  with  great  interest.  When  she  finished 
she  said  sadly.  "There  are  bright  and  dark 
pathways  of  love,  Harold,  and  Ward  is  walk- 
ing in  the  path  that  leads  in  the  valley  of 
doubt.  Come !  Write  an  answer  to  that.  You 
have  a  grander  and  nobler  conception  of  life 
than  he  has,  I  am  sure." 

"But  first,  Ilia,  let  us  tell  Mother  and 
Father  of  our  happiness." 
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Arm  in  arm  they  went  into  the  library  and 
found  Mr.  Hoyt  sound  asleep.  On  his  lap 
rested  an  open  volume  of  Gibbon's  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  his  hand  held  it  there. 
His  feet  were  resting  on  a  foot-stool  and  his 
head  was  hanging  down  on  one  side.  At  the 
approach  of  Priscilla  and  Harold  he  awoke 
with  a  start.  When  he  saw  them  arm  in  arm 
with  their  fingers  interwoven  he  rubbed  his 
eyes  as  if  he  saw  indistinctly. 

"What  has  happened  now?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  Father,"  replied  Harold.  "It  seems 
that  we  love  each  other  and  that  we  wish 
to  get  married." 

"Married!"  he  exclaimed,  "Married!" 

"Yes,  married.  Knowing  me  as  well  as  you 
do,  do  you  think  you  can  take  me  for  a  son-in- 
law?" 

"Well,  this  is  a  surprise  to  me!"  nodded  Mr. 
Hoyt  with  his  honest  face  fairly  beaming  with 
happiness.  "But  wait  until  Mother  hears 
this." 

He  went  to  the  hallway  and  excitedly  called 
her.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  heard  coming 
up  the  back  stairs  from  the  basement. 

"Well,  that's  settled!"  she  exclaimed  breath- 
ing quickly,  "Ellen  leaves  to-morrow." 

"Deuce  with  Ellen,  Mother!  Harold  and 
Ilia  want  to  get  married!" 
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"Have  you  two  at  last  come  to  an  under- 
standing!' she  exclaimed,  settling  herself  in 
her  old  chair.  "I  thought  all  along  you  loved 
each  other." 

"Why,  how  did  you  know?"  asked  Harold 
surprised  at  her  composure. 

"Well,  you  can't  fool  your  old  mother.  Come 
here,  both  of  you  and  give  me  a  good  long 
kiss." 

"Yes,  come  over  here  and  give  me  one  too," 
said  Mr.  Hoyt  feeling  the  same  emotion  as  his 
wife. 

On  that  happy  Sunday  night  two  heads  near 
each  other  were  working  over  Mr.  Hoyt's 
desk.  Harold  had  a  pencil  in  his  hand  and  was 
thinking  over  a  reply  to  Ward  Benton's  letter. 
He  felt  his  old  time  vigor  in  his  mind,  and, 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Priscilla,  he  wrote : 

"Before  the  grandest  flag  that  the  winds  of 
the  sea  agitate  at  the  top  of  the  battle-ship's 
mast,  before  the  stars  and  stripes  that  the 
breath  of  the  plains  vibrates  at  the  front  of 
marching  columns,  before  the  flag  of  Freedom, 
O  American  youth,  mixed  blood  of  the  world, 
highest  work  of  Destiny,  before  the  Flag  of 
Peace,  uncover  your  august  head. 

"Accompany  your  father  to  the  tombs  of 
your  ancestors,  where  simple  slabs  cover 
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mighty  men,  where  the  air  trembles  with  glori- 
ous memories ;  O  American  Youth,  Child  of  a 
new  era,  accompany  your  father  to  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  where  the  waves  tell  deeds  of  other 
heroes,  of  other  victories. 

"  Sleep  not  in  the  realms  of  cant,  where  am- 
bition dies,  where  progress  wavers,  where 
discontent  lurks;  not  in  the  realm  of  idle- 
ness where  vices  breed,  where  sloth  abounds, 
where  obscurity  flourishes,  O  American  Youth, 
Power  of  a  new  Force,  awake  to  the  sublime 
truth,  the  world  can  be  yours  I 

"You  will  not  sleep  if  your  heart  is  worthy 
of  Fortune's  bounties.  You  will  not  sleep  if 
your  nerves  are  hardened  by  pure  living.  You 
will  not  sleep  if  your  eyes  can  discern  the  hori- 
zon of  success.  No,  you  will^not  sleep  if  your 
hands  are  prompt  to  the  struggle  and  to  the 
work. 

"For  success  is  in  the  fields  where  the  wages 
of  toil  are  rich  harvest;  it  is  the  mines  where 
hidden  wealth  is  to  be  gathered;  it  is  in  the 
furnace  where  metals  are  to  be  wrought.  O 
American  Youth,  in  whatever  undertaking,  in 
the  day  or  in  the  night,  on  the  land  or  on  the 
sea,  Success,  like  a  loving  mother,  holds  her 
arms  out  to  you. 

"Destiny  has  elected  you  to  audacious  enter- 
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prises.  Light  the  torch,  strike  the  blow,  open 
to  your  virtues  the  gates  of  future  power.  O 
American  Youth,  mixed  blood  of  the  world, 
Power  of  a  new  Force,  Light  of  a  triumphant 
Sun,  Awake!  the  nation  awaits  you!  and  your 
brow  will  be  crowned  with  laurel  tied  with 
threads  of  gold." 

This  Harold  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Ward 
Benton  telling  him  of  his  engagement  to  Pris- 
cilla.  In  a  few  weeks  a  reply  was  received. 
On  a  card  traced  by  Henrico  were  the  words : 

ffUnito  al  profumo  gentile  del  giglio: 
giunga  gradito  il  mio  saluto." 

"United  with  the  gentle  perfume  of  the  lily 
may  my  welcome  greeting  come  to  you!" 


Finis 
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